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See Pages 29-30, 42-43 for Story of “The Sleeping Beauty” and Poster to Color. 
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“So the maiden, all dis- 
heartened, to the woods 
now took her way; 

There she dwelt alone 
and lonely, many a long 
and weary day, 

Feeding on the roots and 
berries, making friends 
with bird and beast, 

So that none attacked or 
harmed her, from the 

largest to the least.” 












Think of the con- 
venience of a piano 
but 3 ft. 7 in. high 
—weighing but 
384 pounds. 


It is the original small upright 


Low tension stringing gives the Miessner the convenient size 
and splendid wearing qualities that make it ideal for schools 


HE Miessner Piano, the original 
small upright, is the result of some 
radical improvements in piano 


5 points that make the 
Miessner the ideal 


big orders for additional Miessners after 
trying out one or two. 


Reduced prices to schools—10 days 


building by the Jackson Piano Company. 
By using much shorter strings than are 
customary, they have built a piano small 
enough to be really convenient for school 
use. 


To get the same tone, the strings are 
stretched much less tight than the ordi- 
nary longer ones. Because of this low 
tension, the short strings make the 
Miessner Piano unusually sturdy. They 
exert from 314, to 5 tons less pull than do 


school piano 


. Visibility—The teacher can 


play it and look over it at the 
class. 


. Portability—2 small boys can 


move it from room to room. 


. Durability — Low tension 


stringing makes less strain on 
sounding board. 


. Tone—As full, rich and beau- 


tiful as that of a grand. 


. Low price—Costs no more 


than an ordinary upright. 


free trial 


That you may find out for yourself 
what an unusual instrument the 
Miessner is for beauty of tone and for 
convenience, we will send it to you for 10 
days free trial in your own classroom. 


Mail the coupon today to get complete 
details of our free trial offer and of the 
reduced price to schools that brings the 
cost of a Miessner down to a sum lower 
even than that of the cumbersome up- 


those of the average piano. 


As a result, the Miessner sounding 
board will keep in shape—and the Miessner will keep in tune 
much better than the average instrument. For the hard 
usage a school piano gets this is especially desirable. 


The small piano with a singing tone 


Musically the Miessner is a splendid instrument. Its tone 
is so full and rich, so resonant and clear that it is a revelation 
and delight to those that hear it. It has the full size 7 octave 
keyboard and an action which eliminates the “springy” 
touch that is objectionable in the ordinary upright. 


The tone of the Miessner, its unusual durability, the ease 
with which it can be moved from room to room, all make it 
the ideal instrument for class room use. In fact, it has been 
chosen by 2173 music teachers in schools all over the coun- 
try. Scores of the largest school boards have sent in 


right. | 


The MIESSNER | 


The little piano with the big tone 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





The Jackson Piano Company, 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Send me the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 
10-day trial offer, and special price to schools to 
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124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


© 1922, Jackson Piano Company 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
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AN OPEN LETTER 








Dear Friend: 


I hold the degree of A. B. and A. M. from the University of Missouri. the 
degree of D. D. from the University of Kentucky, the degree of LL. B. from 
the Washington University. I was editor of the Harriman Lines Railroad 
Educational Bureau, was attorney for the White Pass R. R., and practiced law 
in six states. 


It was my privilege to have the personal friendship of Judge Hanna and 
Mrs. Eddy, of Christian Science fame, of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and of John E. 
Richardson, better known as T. K., founder of the Great School of Philosophy. 


I organized the Law and Commercial Company of Snow, Church and Com- 
pany, with offices in many large cities and the Lyceum League of America, 
with Theodore Roosevelt as its first President and Edward Everett Hale, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Frances Willard and Senator Lodge on the Board of 
Trustees. , 


I recently came to St. Louis from my home in Long Beach, California, for 
the purpose of studying the Master Key System at close range and getting 
into personal touch with the Author, Charles F. Haanel. 


I have been here long enough to find that while all other systems of 
thought are concerned chiefly with the manipulation of things, the Master 
Key System is interested in the causes whereby conditions are created. For 
this reason it is Universal and unlimited. 


It is the key to every system of thought in existence, either ancient or mod- 
ern, religious or philosophical, occidental or oriental. It is the key which is 
being used by the strong people of the earth, those who do not believe in the 
virtue of poverty or the beauty of self denial. The busier you are, the big- 
ger things you have in view, the less you can afford to be without the Mas- 
ter Key System. 

WALT LE NOIR CHURCH. 








Descriptive Booklet Sent Upon Request. 
Charles F. Haanel, 234 Howard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





























PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and Angust being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For — subscriptions 
in Canada add 80 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—Al! subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 













interruption 










Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postinaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sampie copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We wake every ef- 
fort to satisty ourselves as to the reliability of 
onr advertisers and the merchandise or service 

ch they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
atistactory to ovr subscribers should be re- 
ported to wus immediately. 














February Forecast 


HE position of February as 
the “month of holidays” will 


be reflected in the NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR for that month,—in the 


entertainment and Help-One-An- 
other Club departments, in civic 


poster and poster calendar, black- 
board calendar and border, and col- 
oring card. There will also be a 
page of attractive heart designs 
for valentines and a_ valentine 
jumping jack. Appropriately, the 
Queen of Hearts appears as the 
Mother Goose toy, while the Wood- 
chuck (alias Ground-hog), to whom 
February second is dedicated, will 
be the subject of Mrs. Comstock’s 
text and Miss Cleaveland’s nature 
drawing. 

“The Sleeping Beauty,” a peren- 
nial favorite, offers the February 
theme for correlated cover, poster, 
and story in verse. Mr. Lemos con- 
tributes two pages (besides the 
civic poster),—one a drawing page 
along the same lines as page 37 of 
the present issue, and the other a 
Dart Game suitable for an informal 
winter entertainment. The picture 
study is to be Ludwig Knaus’s 
amusing portrayal of a child and 
geese, called “In Fear and Trem- 
bling.” 

Among the articles planned for, 
are several that our readers will 
doubtless anticipate as numbers in 
appreciated series. Mrs. McFar- 
land takes up the geographical 
changes brought about in Africa 


$1000 in 
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by the World War and the peace 
treaties. Mrs. Johnson’s Rural 
Arithmetic article deals with Corn. 
Miss Swope, in her Health series, 
discusses Outdoor Play. 

We are gratified to be able to 
offer a very stimulating article by 
Edna Cotner on “An Accelerated 
School.” Another discussion that 
will not only be helpful to teachers 
but will promote a good cause is 
“Teaching Children to Care for An- 
imals,” by Mabel L. Corbin, a fa- 
miliar contributor. We hope, too, 


‘that our readers will enjoy the 


whimsical satire that lurks under 
the apparently harmless title of 
Jesse C. French’s “Teachers in 
1933.” It provides food for reflec- 
tion for school boards that may be 
called, well—economical. 

The department “Suggestions for 
Grammar Grades” will contain, be- 
sides the fifteenth in Miss Zimmer- 
man’s notable series of history out- 
lines, short articles on _ various 
phases of upper grade work. “Pri- 
mary Methods and Devices” will 
carry as its leading article “Possi- 
bilities of the Schoolroom Play- 
house.” 


It is a pleasure to announce that 
Helen M. Owen and Mary E. Owen 
have become associated in the edi- 
torial work of this magazine, and 
the book work allied with it. Both 
bring qualifications and _ training 
well fitting them for the positions 
they are assuming. 


ncement on Page 74 








Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 
singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers.........-.+++ $2.00 1K 


You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


with The Pathfinder........ $2.75 
with Every Day Plans...... 3.20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.60 


with Year’s Entertainments. . 
with Any Book in Class a - yar 





2.50 


Every Day Plans............ ) 
Seeley’s Question Book...... - $3.50 
The Year’s Entertainments... | 


Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans 1 $3.00 
Any TWO books in Class “A”. { ¥** 











The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans ) Every Day Plans..........-- ) 42.50 
ome a Jans. 3 volumes. li ‘loth . See Page | 2... 1.50 | The Pathfinder.............. . $3.95 Seeley’s Question Book...... - 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth....... ee Page | ....-- | es \ Be aes é 3 
picid ne ae : 3 one : f this * 1.25 | Every Day Plans............ (or The Year's Entertainments) 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... 64 of this ‘Gee »25 ee = : ; . 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... number ?........ 1.25 | shal Finn ala Primary Plans } * bag oo ert * aoa $2.25 
° ~ > eS eS ee a e ar’s ntertainments... 
“How I Did It,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80) ............-. 60 Seeley’s Rasalion Ne aga - $3.75 oo : 
<< \ Poems Teachers Ask For, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 66)........ 60 ‘or The Year's Entertainments: Every Day Plans. . woeypttntte ) $2.00 
: Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (Sec Page 64.) ...........+.++55: 65 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans j Any Book in Class | ee j 
“ < The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 64.) ..........-. eee eee 5 | The Pathfinder.............. - $3.25| Seeley’s Question Book...... ) 
< ) The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I... 4 See Page 76 0f ¢.. .60 Any Book in Class “A”....... \ | (or The Year's Entertainments) $1.15 
rs) The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II. | November number! .. .60 | yo. Instructor - Primary Plans j Any Book in Class “A”. steeee \ 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See Page 76 of November number)... .60 Every Day Plans. Fiehns sexe 2 - $3.70 The Pathfinder 
re eee 7 Any Book in Class “A”....... \ | with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans.$2.76 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- ; ; 7) ee “a oF 3 
THE PATHFINDER en's Capital. “it i. cone in its 29th year of increasing success Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans } | — ele Day vine ns 2.00 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper Seeley s Question Book...... 3 $3 50) wi see ey s Ques 1on BOOK. . ‘00 
published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world (or The Year's Entertainments) \ ° with Year’s Entertainments... 2. 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important Any Book in Class “A”....... | with Any Book in Class “A”’.. 1.50 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general ‘ Rae 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canede add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 306°; Path 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c¢; Pathfinder, $1.0". 


numbers. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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LATTAS BOOK 


TEACH ERS READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 
i] inches, contains 288 pages and 
4 weighs two pounds. It represents 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
ane grees — and pay only 50c 
L Y for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or 
it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches... scene 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........15c 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches... viene 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches... res 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. eowekoe 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. ceeteeenae 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 eeepSoIR: - = 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 gaeeaaiedernpais 15c 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 

Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, 15c; 
: Y in., 20c; 3% in., 25c; 1 in... 
Good Ticket Punch, round hole.... 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.. 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 i in. 48c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9. 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, and 
16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.......25c 











Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other He 


subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year......... ooo $2.00 
School Century, 1 year......... 7 50 


Progressive Teacher, 1 year. 
Kindergarten and First Grade... 
School Arts Magazine ......... $3.00 


National Geographical \ 
Seeley’s Question Book. 


HOW TO" TEACH 


‘va GRADES 


2 
How to Teach the — 


mary Gr 
Pathfinde 
Primary 


| Etude, 1 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 


Popular Ed. 





Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........20c 


oF. Sf. 


4 
Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 

Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks; 
Goldenrod ; Ivy; Squirrels ; ’Grapes: Rabbits; 
Birds; Tulip; Cupids; Cherry &’ Hatchet. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Spread Eagle; W ashington on Horse; 
Colonial Relics ; Flag; Uncle Sam; Bo Peep 
and her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. 

Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 


Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ......20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Valentine; 
Easter; Animal; Flowers; Eskimo; 10 for 12c 


Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Wasliington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 

Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL = 
Diameter 3% inches Rratenedicceus 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 30 
Tickets, Good: Perfect; Merit 


or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high............ 25c 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old_ Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. -$1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster. $1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


No. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 0z., 80c; 4 0z., 45c, 
No, 2, per Ib., $1.35; 8 oz., 75c; 4 0z., 40c. 
No, 3 or 4, per "Ib. $1. 30; 8 oz., 70; 4 oz, 40c. 
No. 5, per Ib., $i. 15; 8 oz., Bes FI 0z., 35c. 
Raffia ‘natural, best grade, per Ib.. 2 

Colored Raffia. name color, 8 02. 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 02., 15c3 8 07. ose 


Crepe Paper Posters: Flowers; Patriotic; 
Valentine; Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each..25e 

Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. 15c 

Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz.....e+eeee-++$1.00 

















PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ......30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
ie Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
— 25 School Report Cards....15c¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set...... 20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set..... 05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
1S UTE cept language or gifts....... 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 


30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
0 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 

tbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 
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Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 

Fancy White’ Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb, 11c; postage ext. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 "Ibs., 85c. Same, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2,000 Colored — %4x6, to make chains, 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8'%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 4 ibs., 90¢; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, Z ot, 2 Thy. 2563 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
20c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.10; “Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 2 Ibs., 50c 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for288 names, card bound....15c 

Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for. 25c 


Printed Outline Maps 
United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 = 
5 SS oe eer 
World or United States, ‘11x17, 20 for ae, 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 79c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2144x3%, — 
ready to use .....35 
Rubber — 
Ink, bottle ...35c 
80 Asst. Rubber 

Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 

ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set ...20++25C 


LAT TAS 


| —=NEW — 


Crass Recorp 


—_> + = 











LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.50, Pint 
Refill, 2. Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1. 75; postage extra. 
ee "Paper, medium quality, 

5 Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; 
paper, better quality, 90c; 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........48¢ 
116 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
.Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us ake 
Paper Box Furniture ......$1. 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....$1.00 





84x11, 
He ktograph 
postage extra. 





Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 614x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 
Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c 
Blunt Point Scissors 4% 

in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 

in., each postpaid. ..25c 





20 sheets 





FRORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR Th MMP A OF A 


lagazine 3.50 


ades,...$1.6 

r, 1 yr. $1. os ib 
Education OF | ee casstuian fay Tretie That of 
1 y.$2.00 


yr. $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 





Ang Uther EAbacationth Mhypscisnt 











+ «$2.50 
¢ 





Everyday Plans, three VOHUINER, 600 ccccccoces 50 
ars Entert: ainment, ten volumes, set........e0 $1. on 
Pr actical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
Normal Instructor, NEW OF TFENEWEL. <0 cc0ccc000! $7.50 
Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set. .$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 


Hugh ie) 








| 
with questions and Rae 
SUBWOIE occ canccnncs -50¢ ! 
New U. S. History Out: ' 
line Book for Student j 
or Teache? 2000202000250 ee} 
Nume = Frame, each. .85c ah | 
Peg Boz -_ a: Pere -25¢ ie 
500 Round egs --20c Fire on 
Pencils: Red. Blue | *, ‘ ee pe | 
WIG: (ONO edcesuueus CC Ete tee 


Six colored pencils 4% in. 
2c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 38¢; Medium 
Ou sity, doz., 25c; Drawing Pencils, doz. <9 45. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 





Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Devices by Hall & MeCreary New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25¢ 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c [Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......2 6c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.......... ...16¢ % in., with figures, ink, pad, 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards..........16¢ spacer, etc., 
Cireus Friends Sewing Cards............16c fibre box, 3 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards..... onvecessee Ibs. ..-.$2.20 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.........16¢ postage not 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c paid. 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color............ 20¢ Capitals, % 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....‘20c inch, 1 Ib., 
e 60c, 0 
New Primary Language Cards mee 
























l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; postage extra, 








96 drawings with name 
in print and script as Alphabets, Figures, ete., 1l-in, high, fine to 
shown. Each card 2%x3 paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 
‘inches, printed alike on 
; both sides. About 150 Popular Pictures 
Script, Tinclading  pror gpetPiae, 16 = 20—Washing- 
, , . _Pro- ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
do conjunctions, etc., making Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
a vocabulary to prepare ers; Windmill; Mother and 
the child for any primer Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
or first reader. See them Homeward. Each 35e; 3 for 
listed in ‘The Beginner's $1; Order any 1!4c picture o1 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. ~~ half-cent picture of above 
‘ ’ e zatta’s Brown Prints of 
The Beginner’s Outfit Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 
plies to teach young children from the first 50 Popular Pictures, “%e size, assorted... .20¢ 
day of school until they are prepared to use Intermediate Lz anguage Pictures, per set..20c 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 48 Indians in native dress with names, 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been in book form, size 7x9 inches......++++++25€ 
more than satisfied with results. = Indian Post Cards in Colors......+++ 8c 
e ‘ommon Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 
Order Any of the Following = 
Word Chart, showing print and script....20¢ —— Sex Hygiene Books 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy HER Teaching Sex Hygiene. 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c SELF Herself; Himself, each.. "$1. - 
_ Words to Color and to build sentence ‘3, PER ae The Man and the Woman 1.10 
arge print and script in outline on white CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c a laway Entertainment Books 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35ce 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side Normal Dialogue Book... .40c 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c Nine Successful Plays.....50¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c Excelsior Dialogues........40c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c Lincoln Day Entertainments 40c¢ 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with Primary Speaker. ..ccceces: 35c 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c A Intermediate Speaker......: 35c 
— Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Old Time Humorous PIMIOGUED. o6 cc ccaeeeas 35e 
high, 1,680 characters, for four wane. .30c Fancy Drills and Marches..... ecccccccee e40C 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch Washington Day Entertainments...... -40¢ 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .20c Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. .35c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 35¢ 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 50c ; 
New Titustrated Primary Arithmetic we 20c Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45¢ pkg., 12; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Be Sure to Read This Pumpkins ; Witches ; Black Cats} 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- aja a sy Maple Flow —— 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 ag } apr avers 
Owls. One kind in a box. | Per 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 box, t2c= five boxes for....50c 
Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. acta . 
Same as above for three pupils. se eeeee $2.80 Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
Same as above for two pupils ....++e-. 2.05 How I Did It is a new 
Same as above for one pupil ...+++++e0+. 1.65 book of 320 pages, in which 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18c 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 


50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c N 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store..40c P 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for — _~ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 










Ink Powder, black, qt., 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


hundreds of teachers tell of 
| original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful. Price 
i | Teach paper Folding.. 
Teach Basket making... .35¢ 








| Ideal Domino Cards...21c 

j Allies’ Flags to Color. -15¢ 

10 Children of Other 
Nations to Gelert... ike 





8-inch Clock: Dial..... 
Teach Clay Modeling... 
fodeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra. 
lastine, mixed 
Blue, Green, 


in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
pound, 32c; postage extra, 


15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal.40c 
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The Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Greatness 





The Hyo-Glossus 
(Singing) Muscle 





The Complete 
Vocal 
Mechanism 


Caruso’s marvelous voice was due to a 
superb development of his Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. Your Hyo-Glossus muscle can be 
developed too! A good voice can be made 
better—a weak voice become strong- 
a lost voice restored—stammering and 
stuttering cured. Science will help you. 


You have a Hyo-Glossus muscle in your throat. 
Upon the state of its development depends the 
kind of a voice you have. By practicing Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s simple, silent, muscular exercises, 
in the privacy of your own room, you can posi- 
tively develop a rich beautiful singing voice, a 
strong, commanding speaking voice, or correct 
all defects in speech. 


Your Money Back If Not 
Benefitted 100% 


You are the sole judge. If not satisfied that your 
voice is improved 100%, we refund your money. You 
take nochances. Run no risk of disappointment. 


Professor Feuchtinger 
Teacher of Great Opera Stars 


In Europe Prof, Feuchtinger is famed for his sci- 
entific work in voice development by these same 
methods now offered you. Great Opera Stars 
have studied under him. Universities bid for 
his lectures, For three generations the name 
Feuchtinger has been famous. 


Silent Practice in Your Home 


These methods are perfectly adapted to corres- 
pondence instruction. Have faith in Prof. Feuch- 
tinger and our money back guarantee. Give a few 
minutes each day to faithful silent practice. The 
results are certain. You will be amazed at the 
progress you make in a short time. 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Book Today josie Rede 
tinger’s great book. Free if you fill out the coupon 


bi ‘ow. Don’t wait and perhaps forget—do it now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, 

Studio 3821, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me the illustrated, FREE book and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. I have put X opposite subject that 
interests me most, I assume no obligation whatever. 


Singing 1 Speaking O Stammering Weak 


AMAPCSSerevevocevcceresesevcvesersssceces 


PITTITITITITITTTT TTT Tee AGC. cnvecverses 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


oe 


You can vead music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced pares. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOCL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


oS LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 























shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter us- 
uai cost. Jt shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method inc ‘iude sallof the many import- 


ont modern Improvements in teaching music, Brings right to your 
home the great acy antages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
or experienced play . Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 
f t - Re ae wareeie re Fete entific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 

ploma granted. Write today for free book. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, “Studio N- 41, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


What Japan Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno, As- 
sistant Professor, Oriental Department, Univer- 
sity of California. Cloth. 154pp. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

To find a Japanese, even though res- 
ident in the United States, writing on 
the “wants” of Japan from the de- 
tached standpoint of an observer, and 
at the same time with the authority of 
one who is sure of his ground, will per- 
haps be a surprise to most readers of 
this excellent little book. To be “na- 
tionally minded” on such a subject is 
common enough, but Dr. Kuno seems 
to possess the true “international 
mind.” He does not subscribe to any 
such war cry as “My country, right or 
wrong!” It is seldom that an Amer- 
ican or European publicist is as can- 
did in discussing the national short- 
comings of his own country. In view 
of the ever-increasing international 
importance of Pacific questions and the 
large amount of attention they have 
claimed at the Washington conference, 
it is the duty of every intelligent Amer- 
ican to gain, if possible, some under- 
standing of the problems involved. 
Frequently newspaper and magazine 
articles, and speeches by travelers re- 
turned from Eastern countries, are 
misleading. Then, too, as Dr. Kuno 
points out, propaganda set afoot by 
one Oriental government to influence 
feeling against another often distorts 
truth and promotes misunderstanding. 
What Japan Wants is written with 
“an eye single to the truth.” The 
author’s reputation for accuracy is 
vouched for by President Barrows of 
the University of California, and by 
President-Emeritus Wheeler. His fair- 
ness and plain-speaking will be obvious 
and will be greatly appreciated by con- 
trast with the mass of unripe opinion 
that the public has been asked to swal- 
low and expected to digest. The chap- 
ters deal respectively with what Japan 
wants in America, on the Pacific 
Ocean, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, 
and at Home, with a final discussion of 
“What Japan and Other Nations 
Should Do.” The book will be welcomed 
by all persons who desire to be credibly 
informed as to actual conditions in the 
Far East, especially with reference to 
American’ policies and attitudes. 

The Pilgrim Spirit. A Pageant in Celebra- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Written 
and Produced by George P. Baker for the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary Commission of Massachu- 
setts. Illustrated, Cloth. 136pp. $1.50. Paper 
edition, unillustrated, 50 cents. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 

This pageant was written for the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission and 
was presented at Plymouth during 
July and August, 1921. The careful- 
ness with which it was prepared is 
well worth noting. Professor Baker 
spent six months in Holland and Eng- 
land studying the influences which 
produced the Pilgrim spirit, and the 
music and verse introduced were com- 
posed by those distinguished in these 
respective lines. From a historic, lit- 
erary, and patriotic standpoint, there- 


fore, it is excellent and well worth 
while for a school or community to 
produce. 


The Redirection of High School Instruction. 
(In “Lippincott’s School Project Series.’’) y 
Herbert G. Lull, Ph.D.. Director Teacher Train- 
ing, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, and 
H. B. Wilson, A. M., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California. Cloth. 286pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The tendency to retain in the mod- 
ern high school methods and subject 
matter beyond the period of their use- 
fulness is to be regretted. The authors 
of this book recommend dropping tra- 
ditional instruction which no longer 
serves a useful purpose and redirect- 


6c ” di 
TELL ME A STORY’—2:2,'¢ 2 

September, October, November. Write for our 30 day offer. 

G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO., 4559 Forrestville Aves, Chicago, Ill. 


A SCHOOL SONG iii sies¥ac 
A 
MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON, McUregor, Minn: 
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‘We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexceiled 
Posi oma aineninanomen to ay Presidents 


— a 
ROCKY IFT TEACHERS 





Attention: Minimum requirements for regis- 
tration one year’s work above the high school. 
No minimum requirements for teachers located 
in the statesin which our Agencies are located. 











Branch Offices: 


PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO 
Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 











LOS ANGELES, Calif., Chamber of C - 


W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative 


























Which Way Are You Headed? 


Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last year the most 
| progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries asked us for 7000 pro- 
| gressive teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to State University, Our tenth year of 
recommending Only when asked to do so by employers. This is why discriminating employers 
use our service, when they need teachers, It is the only professional way. 


No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 
of “STEPPING UPWARD.” It’s free! 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 
aad oe Seeing - - Kansas 5 City, Missouri 


Ask for copy 














Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office, Utah Office, 


California and Hawaii, 


BOISE, IDAHO §=SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest Western Agency. Enroll At Once For Emergency Vacancies and for 1922. 











9 25 East Jackson 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Boulevard, CHICAGO 
GRADE TEACHERS MUCH IN DEMAND AT HIGHEST SALARIES. 

Our clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet 
“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS”’ and get in line for a real position. | 
‘ner Ctficess 437 Fitth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Foye Bldg., Spekene, Wash. 

















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do godd work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


fe New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calis for primary aud grammar grade teachers, 


PENN EQUGATIONAL BUREA 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, seiies.ttert.3 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — co Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 








Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


43rd year. 
continuous management, 
teachers in great demand, 











The Easiest and Fairest you hav 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN Always include our Agency when ‘writing 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A, J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ™55, NELUE |S, HATHAWAY, Mr. 


BENN » VERMON 
FREE ENROLLMENT. MRS. E. H. SCOTT, Asst. Mgr.. 353 West 117th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 
PACIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
se as scigiae li mae ee ee Ww E rhe ord ete nee vrai ae trained = 
9 B principals and superintendents for next school year and this 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


Free enrollment. Write for blanks. Teacher-Schoo!hoard 
Organized 1888. Oldest Teachers’ Bureau 








Twenty, years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Haw: ait 
have placed us in a poslion of confidence and oe among. sc 
ee in our territory. te for our Year- t is FR LE. 


H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. -, 535 New York Block, Seattle. 











Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. and Maywood, (Chicago) Ill. 


Many good teaching positions still open 











\ 

| | 

in Dixie. LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 | in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., Free enrollment. 

C. G. TRUITT, Manager | Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 ‘Market S Street, Philadelphia 

Marshall, Tex. and Martin, Tenn. | | TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
: i — tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass*n., Mariov, Indiana. 











—LEARN TO WRITE ARTICLES | For SONG BOOKS for your School 


AND STORIES. Send_10 cents 
Capital Literary Bureau, | Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices. 
Madison, Wisconsin. | to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill Ill 


AUTHOR 


for valuable bulletin. 
Dept.1I, Lock Box 513, 























































| e t peal ec Keep nose and head clear with Take these four 
Kondon’s. It prevents infection, f 
; colds and catarsh Just as ime ye Ser 
Q ive you pupils’ 


We want school teachers to 

know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysand girls. 1200 teach- 
ers accepted this offer last season 





ONDON'S 


CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a reoular 
30*size tube of it 


Vid4 Am 








Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
ular size 30c tube cf Kondon’s. 











Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 
KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapofis, Minn. 
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For Ten Nights 


And ten days—these delightful effects 


This offers you ten days’ enjoyment of a new 
teeth cleaning method. 

It is used by careful people nearly all the 
world over. Authorities advise it. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its adoption. 

This test will let you see and feel how much 
it means to you. It will surprise and delight 
you. Please accept it. 


To combat film on teeth 


One object is to fight the film on teeth—that 
viscous coat you feel. Film is ever-present, 
ever-forming. It clingsto teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 

Some escapes the tooth brush, some resists it. 
Old brushing methods left much of it intact. 
So nearly everyone has suffered from some 
film attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. That is 
why so many teeth fail to glisten as they 
should. 

¥ilm holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. That is why 
decay starts in so many well-brushed teeth. 
Film breeds millions of germs. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. That 
disease, as a result, has become alarming in 
extent. 


Very few people escape 


Very few people have escaped these film- 
caused troubles. Despite the tooth-brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 

So dental science long has sought a way to 
fight that film. That research has discovered 
two effective methods. Ample tests have 
proved them. Nearly all the world over now 
those methods are accepted and employed. 

Both are embodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent—a scientific tooth paste, based on mod- 
ern knowledge. With Pepsodent, one may ap- 
ply those film combatants several times a day. 


What else must be done 


Science also finds that we should daily bring 
some aids to nature. 

The saliva contains a starch digestant, de- 
signed to digest starch deposits. Otherwise 
they may gum the teeth, ferment there, and 
form acid. 

The saliva contains alkalis, designed to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth decay. 
But, with modern diet, both these forces are 
generally too weak. 

Authorities have decided that the tooth paste 
should increase them. So Pepsodent multi- 
plies that starch digestant and multiplies the 
alkalis. It does this in a natural way with 
every application. 

Thus Pepsodent fights film-coats, starch 
and acids as no other way has done. To 
people all about you it has brought a new 
conception of what clean teeth mean. 


PAT. OF F. 


Péensaodéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which meets in five ways 
modern dental requirements. Approved by authorities, and 
All druggists 


now advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
Supply the large tubes. 


Now daily used 


by millions 


Millions now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The 
use is fast spreading the world 


over, 


It is time that every careful 
person knew the benefits it 
brings. 








Watch Them 


Watch the changes which this ten- 
day test will bring. 

Note how clean the teeth feel as 
compared with now. 

See how they glisten when the 
film-coats go. 

Mark how each use increases Na- 
ture’s teeth-protecting forces. 

You will quickly realize that this 
method means a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

You will know that it means much 
to you and yours, now and in years 
to come. 




















































New beauty--new charm 


This means for one thing new beauty and new charm, 
Dingy film-coats are removed, teeth are left highly 
polished. What your mirror shows you in a week will 


be a revelation. 

To men who smoke it means frequent removal of the 
smoke-stained film. 

It means new cleanliness to all. To young and old 
it means protection such as old ways never brought. 

Send us the coupon and see these results. Read the 
reasons for them. Then judge this new way for your- 
self. Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 








10-Day Tube Free ~ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 523, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you'll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 
If you are not thoroughly famil- 


iar with the “101 Best Songs,” Send for Free Sample 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 
the best book for your school. We Also 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago. _,, rinse 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at Everyday Songs, Fa- 
10c per copy, prepaid. 
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vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





.tences based on the action. 





Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


eMusic] Ran © 
(> At “Home = 








Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
ew individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 

neato. Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
Man do lin will send our catalog describing the course you want. 
Hard blicSchool University Extension Conservatory 
Music 457 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 














"y ‘ in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OU R FREE SERVICE is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


opies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
anne of the small fee of ten dollars, 
vf r ia uN f @ ~ cover the entire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
" ry) when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
s0C1a ite, 
> ry ry oN TO is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
i ALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 
and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
conserving health and vision 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 
% 4 snd inore the attention of modern educators. Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson “with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


F RE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, BanjoGuitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100,000 successtul players, Do not miss 
this free tria) offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
[1815 Orchard Street Dept. 128, _Chicago, Ilinois 








PROFESSIONAL TONE 























ing much of the old subject matter to 
the realization of new purposes. The 
basis for such redirection being the 
“determination of the functions of sub- 
ject matter,” the “central problem of 
this book is to discover and organize 
the functional elements of instruction.” 

The view that the school is an institu- 
tion for rendering social service is em- 
phasized, and as an aid in solving the 
problems of junior and senior high 
school the theory of the “Social Core 
of the High-School Curriculum” is sug- 
gested. The following chapter head- 
ings will give a general idea of the 
contents: Traditional and Functional 
Elements of Instruction; Instruction 
in the Prescribed Subjects of the Jun- 
ior High School; Project-Problem In- 
struction; The Senior High School; 
Brief Surveys Showing (1) the social 
background of high-school instruction, 
and (2) examples of small city and 
town high schools undergoing processes 
of redirection. 

Projects in Action English. (In ‘Library of 
Educational Methods.’’) By Fannie O. Johan- 
sen, Teacher of English, Shurtleff Junior High 
School, Chelsea, Mass. Cloth. 207pp. $1.75 
net. Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass, 

Through socialized recitations in 
composition and grammar Miss Johan- 
sen has successfully worked out in her 
classes an original method of arousing 
keen interest in these subjects. By 
this method pupils singly, or in groups, 
present an action before the class. 
The other members of the class are 
then asked to construct original sen- 
In order 
to do this each pupil needs to under- 
stand and be able to apply the various 
principles of composition and gram- 
mar; but these he learns in a way that 
invests the subject with charm and in- 
terest. Part I of the book deals with 
oral projects; Part II, with written 
projects. English teachers will find in 
this text definite, original suggestions 
which will help them to vitalize their 
English work. The fact that the plan 
has the. virtue of tested efficiency 
should make it all the more welcome. 

Methods and Material for Composition. (In 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades.) By Al- 
hambra G. Deming, Principal Washington 
School, Winona, Minn. Cloth. 2382pp. $1.20. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Especially worthy of commendation 
is this text which offers an unusual 
variety of original and _ interesting 
methods for presenting English work. 
Other valuable features of the book are 
the provision of material sufficient to 
give a wide range for choice and the 
clear classification of subject matter, 
the arrangement of which is by topics 
rather than by grades. Although the 
aim of the book is primarily to teach 
written composition, oral lessons and 
exercises for securing correctness are 
included, since the author recognizes 
these as the foundation for good writ- 
ten language. This volume may 
used as a regular textbook for the com- 
position work of the intermediate and 
grammar grades or, as a supplemen- 
tary text, teachers will find the fresh 
material and different methods helpful 
in stimulating interest in their English 
classes. 

The Value of School Supervision. By Marion 
Summers Pittman, Head of the Department of 
Rural Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. Cloth. 129pp. $1.30. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Two problems, the worth of rural 
supervision and an efficient plan of su- 
pervision, have been carefully worked 
out by the author and are presented in 
this volume. In order to determine 
whether the supervision of schools 
pays he selected a group of represent- 
ative rural schools which he super- 
vised, and then measured the results 
of such supervision. For comparison 
he had an equally representative group 
of relatively unsupervised schools with 
conditions other than those of super- 
vision approximately the same. The 
results, which are set forth in detail in 
the book, proved that supervision has 
positive, worthwhile values. The Zone 
Plan of supervision was used, “in 
which the supervisor divides his en- 
tire supervisory district into territorial 


“TELL ME A STORY” —2224,it on 


page four of 
Be AS October, November. Write for our 30 day offer. 
PUB, GO,, 4559 Forrestville Aves, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Cocina for Authorship 


Howtowrite, whatto write, # 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master oa 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable, 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Wni- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay i 

m Writing, etc., taught person- ||) 
| Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

im for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and | 

J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

mM) Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone, 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
1], for writers, young or old. The universities recognize |! 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 





150-page Winstveted catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. S 
ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Continue Progress 


while you are teaching. 
Study at home and secure 


University Credit 


200 correspondence and 150 residence 
studies 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Louis Win Rapeer, Ph. D., President 
20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Write for catalogs 
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{Hicuen Epucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 








tespondence. Begin any time. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


oe ge ~ 4 in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. no | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education *gutlicient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





In Your Spare Time At Home 
forBUSINESS or PROFESSION 
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Hamilton College of Law, 431 S. Dearborn S. Dearborn bo St., Dept. $1, 
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WANTED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 


sufficient. No 





“*pull’’ necessary. 


Patterson Civil Service School % 
Dept. 151, Rochester, N. Y. % —” ™ 
Sirs; Send me without charge your % Patterson Civil 
Catalog, describing this, Customs, 4% Service School, 
Internal Revenue, Departmental Immigra- e. D 151 
tion, Post Office, Rural Carrier, Postmaster .“@ epl. ” 
and other fine U. S. Government positions, % Rochester, 
@ WY. 
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AGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS | 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Fraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceed: 

and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 

EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are 

made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 

Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 

the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 

For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
kind for two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with- 
out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 
























A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 





This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let vour 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set 
of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
of our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the 
Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staff. 
with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the 
flags are easily detached from the base, they are 
available at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine an 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 


We Have On Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets. 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas 
Headings and Metal Grommets, complete with 
Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, Rope 
and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attaching to 
windows, building, etc. Just the right size to 
carry in the School Parade! While the supply 
lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sale o1 
TWO gross of our pencils. Packed complete in 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges pre- 
paid. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 


; We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre- 


| sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitable for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Calvia 
| ur. Ww Coolidge, free of all cost. These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 
for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
e mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
resl en yuarantee prompt shipments. 
In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still--send 25e and get 
enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 
oe oe THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
ed States have choosen War- 
ren G. Harding to be their CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
President for the next four _ Religious Pictures ce es i ts Ws Wa: Wis: isin a: i in: i: i i i: in i i: i: la i 
ia We also carry a ful! line 
years. of Religious Pictures 
Every teacher should at once Which are given as pre- 


miums for ONE GROSS 
secure a picture of the New _ SALES. Write for Illus. 














































































No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more 
of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pic- 
tures of Noted Amer- 
icans on the Wall! 
We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
with GLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, 
complete already to 
hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of 
George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Gen. Leonard Wood or 
Gen. John J. Pershing 
for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the country giving away these large 
size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 
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The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 
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| x To Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid. ...€ross of your 

| ee President for the _ school- trated Folder giving full Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
information. proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 





room. receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre 


Other Premiums > 3 ; " 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Our plan makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL ff your school is already 
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COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with supplied wi os Wgetienete Meal 
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4 ‘ , Pencil Sharpeners and 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this Large Framed Pictures, 


kind. Insist on the BEST. send for our complete 


list of Premiums com- City or Town....... 






. prising practically ev- 
Send for your pencils TODAY ! il opaameee Wee 


yours for the asking. 


County........ renenemes eka honk awe Srarneree eid State..... 
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If Pupils Only Knew How 
To Use the Dictionary 


most of the common errors in speech would be eliminated. 
The foundation for the intelligent use of the dictionary should 
be laid when the child’s mind is still in the formative stage, 
so that it will become a habit. 





OUTLINES IN 
DICTIONARY STUDY 


OUTLINES IN 
DICTIONARY 
STUDY 
ANNA L. RICE 








by 
ANNA L. RICE 





Principal of Lincoln School 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
ial 





contains a complete course for the mastery of the dictionary 
to be given in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

The course as outlined has been thoroughly tested in the 
classroom and has proved beyond question its practicality in 
developing the use of proper speech through the medium of 
the dictionary. 


Should be in the hands of every grade teacher. Send to our near- 
est office for sample copy: list price 60c; sample copy price 45c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 























Ohe Excelsior Literature Series of 
English Classics and Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High Schools" 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools. They are carefully 
edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for necessary aid 
in interpretation but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches and outlines 
for study are included, as indicated, There are a number of other books specially prepared for school 
reading and study. An excellent list from which to make selection for your school, Good paper—well 
printed—moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with; Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
notes and outlines ........eeseees Paper 120 on cae W ~ vie ees meng oe. — 

; . 2 e ’ 48 Dic ‘ cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 

ag ne —_ ae we ire . bee me G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- State Normal School, Worcester, Mass, Paper.12¢ 
fellow. Introduction, notes .......- Paper 180 | Milton's oper Poem. oe Bt Ay ig ny td 

h i cs Jie 3 seroso, Comus, Lycidas. ) ited by Cyr rol 

eS. See | cow of the Murray 'P. Tuley High School, Chi- 
‘ adi it) ane cago. xomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

sag nt oe yer prt ony I clad ge Aggy Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
tre pie Fees 5 re gg for study, comments and vocabulary..Paper 18¢ 





enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 


Poe’s Tales. No. 69. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 


he agg Rcbarenrag pg i Ee Se ae reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
‘nglish, History, a ‘ivies for nile ; Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
english, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen 0 , P 24c, Cloth 48 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 176 ee sees aper c, Clo ic 
paper covers, 162 pages..........Paper 24¢ | Silas Marner. = a. a oe 
Tenny: iog ic numerous notes, ques . shap- 
ae ee Tg —. ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
tions / oy Paper 12¢ the most complete edition published for class 
“Pare Testamentary Pe veeagaas Senet study. Edited by Hiram _R. Wilson, State Normal 
Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup- 
sketch, introduction and notes ...... Paper 18¢ ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Familiar Legends. Mo. 23. Inex N. McFee, A book Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
of old tales retold for young people . .Paper 180)" With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne.  Bio- Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, _ questions, most of the essays used in school work, and includ- 
OUELINES — ws se wee es eeasecoccees Paper 12¢ ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hiawatha. No. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction,{ Hollow. 216 pages...... Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
notes ant vocabulary ....00-scsrsse Paper 30¢| gohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. _Introduc- 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson, (The Com- tion, notes, outlines...........00- Paper 12¢ 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. De- 
Klaine, a agg of “ey gg | by Cyrus scription and stories..........+.0+. Paper 12¢ 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. aisdell, Supervising : ca 
Inditor, Biographical sketch, introduction, notes Vision RA a — gg Be Fy yg 
and questions for study, critical comments and airings, 6 F . Paper 120 
pronouncing vocabulary .... 6.22650 aper Cc B sere rrcescoscere 263 522 I 
q ‘ : Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected poems with 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains : od A : . : 
a biographical sketch, the reign pe Moony gaol introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’”’ pro- 
nouncing vocabufary and comprehensive notes by SHAKESPEARE 
Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High ™ . 
Shakespeare. With intro- 


As You Like It. . No. 47. n 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest C. Noyes, 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
, Bhs..0.0.00003009d264 Paper 24c, Cloth 48c 

Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introduction, 

notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 

LL.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
Heilig, This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren-| | School, Detroit, Mich... .. Paper 24c, Cloth 48¢ 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- | Julius Cesar. No. 41. Shakespeare, With intro- 
OTF TWUROIME, .cccccecvccccseves Paper 18¢ duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 

Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 17. A study of dell., Ph.D. Paper 24c, Cloth 480 
Longtellow’s poetry for the primary grades, with] Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
explanations, language exercises, outlines, written tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
und oral work, selected poems....... Paper 12¢ *h.D L.D. ~~ Cloth 486 

0. e 


School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 48c¢ 
Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 48c¢ 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
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Shakespeare. 





Message to Garcia, A, and See Shorten. Meronent ad Per nngg —— od nations tar Geta 
No. 61 Edited, with introduction and notes by ith introduction, no 
a Darker, Ph.B.......+++ Paper 420 Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, Cloth.480 


Edward A. Parker, P 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 





units, each of which serves as the ter- 
ritorial limits for one week of super- 
visory effort.” It will be seen that 
the method employed makes it possible 
to supervise a group of schools much 
more intensely than is usual. Indeed, 
in the direct contact of supervisor with 
both children and parents as well as 
with teachers, the plan is unique, while 
it is claimed that it costs no more than 
any plan of successful supervision but 
“elicits the co-operation and support 
of children and parents in promoting 
the educational progress of the chil- 
dren and the community as no other 
general plan of county or district su- 
pervision has done.” All interested in 
the supervision of rural schools should 
find this study of great value to them 
in meeting their problems. 

Pasteless Paper Construction. By S. E. E. 
Hammond. Illustrated. Flexible Boards. 48pp. 
60 cents. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

This attractive handbook contains 
detailed instructions for making vari- 
ous articles of pasteless paper con- 
struction, each of which is illustrated. 
Among the uses described to which this 
work can be applied ‘may be mentioned 
furnishings for doll houses, illustra- 
tion of stories, containers for school 
work and, for the holiday season, cal- 
endars, picture mounts, ete. This 
method has been tried out in the 
schoolroom and is practicable. The 
smallest child can use it and the equip- 
ment is so simple that the work can be 
done in any school. The advantage of 
pasteless over pasted construction is 
that the former is stronger and there- 
fore is not so easily pushed out of 
shape. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

Psychology and the School. (In ‘The Cen- 
tury Education Series.”) By Edward Herbert 
Cameron, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 


chology, University of Illinois. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 339pp. $2.00. The Century Co., New 
York. 


Opportunities of To-day for Boys and Girls. 
By Bennett B. Jackson, A. M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., Norma H. 
Deming, Principal of Horace Mann_ School, 
Minneapolis, and Katharine I. Bemis, Teacher 
of English, Franklin Junior High School, 
Minneapolis. Illustrated. Cloth, 274pp. 85e. 
The Century Co., New York. 


Art and Education in Wood-Turning. A 
Textbook and Problem Book for the Use of 
Students. By William W. Klenke, Instructor 
in Wood-working and Architectural Drawing, 
Central Commercial and Normal Training High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 110pp. $1.40. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, 

All-Time Tales. (In 
Series.”") By Elizabeth Lewis. With 4 colored 
plates and 57 line drawings. Cloth. 120pp. 
75e. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


The Kingsway Series of Composition Books. 
Book III. By Robert Finch, Author of ‘“‘How 
to Teach English Composition’’ (Vols. I and II). 
Paper. 80pp. 18c. Evans Brothers, Limited, 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W. 
C. 1, England. 


2000 Sentences for Class Drill in Analysis. 
Selected from the Best English and American 
Literature and Classified by James F. Willis, 
Author of ‘Twenty Lessons in Sentence Analy- 
sis,’ and ‘Punctuation Mastered in Fifteen 
Lessons.’ Paper. 43pp. 50c. Lloyd Adams 
Noble, New York. 


“Children’s Classies 





Everyone who has been taught by 
teachers as teachers come and go, holds 
some one teacher in sacred remem- 
brance, some one teacher is enshrined 
in the very sanctuary of his heart, 
some one teacher was higher and bet- 
ter than all the rest, some one teacher 
gave the vital touch. I would like to 
be that teacher, wouldn’t you?—F rank 
W. Simmonds. 





That Program! 


Were you satisfied with it? Was it well constructed? 
A good advertisement? Something to be proud of? 
** PROGRAMS WITH A PURPOSE”? is a service with a 
vision particularly designed to give assistance to the busy 
teacher. You can begin reh ls ten minutes after you 
receive one of them, for they are absolutely complete— 
recitations, songs, dialogs, drills, little plays—all are right 
at hand for immediate use. They have a definite, unified 
purpose and best of all are absolutely fresh and original. 
PRICE PER PROGRAM, 50 CENTS. 
Address, MIGNON QUAW, Bozeman, Montana. 
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Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is en- 
dorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child can 
readily grasp and understand this plan of instruction, 
Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for full information, 
test lesson plate, examples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you, too, can accomplish. Please 
state your age. 


The Landon School 


453 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power, 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
speaking. dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
atning Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children | to recite. 
Grad receive hand 

Send Ge. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit, Mich, 


Sneeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$4.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
eates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,275 prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS | 
THE BEST SYSTEM. Typewritten personal instructions mak 
everything Risin and easy. Prepare for stenography, priva 
secretary. ork in large city,--congenial work, short hours. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION = 


Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. = 
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LEARN GREGG 





SHORTHAND 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.| For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘“THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
ing - - . Ea 
AT HOME firo'to sou a month. Positions fer graduates 
Our school is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges. FREE CATALOG. 
BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, tl. 
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Nation-wide demand for trained men and women in 
all departments of hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. Uncrowded field; fine living, quick 4d- 
vancement in the big hotels of the United States 
—now America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Sta: 
tistics show that ONE IN EVERY TEN HOTEL 
WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MANAGER 
THIS YEAR. ‘Thousands of other positions also 
open to those who qualify through training. 
The Lewis School guarantees to give you thie val- 
uable knowledge that it has taken some of the 
most successful hotel men years to obtain—men 
who are now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. 
All of your training will be under the personal 
direction of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of 
national reputation. A few spare-time hours 
a week given to the simple, clear lessons of 
the course open the way toa good position, a fine liv- 
ing, anda handsome salary. The training willin 






















no way interfere with your present activities. Lewis Hotel 
Send today for FREE BOOK, ‘‘Your Big oa School 
Opportunity. Don’t wait a minute--you Training 
may lose the opportunity of a lifetime. Room 1019 
Mail the coupon NOW. Your whole Washington, D.¢. 


future may depend on it. 
Founded 1916 


Lewis Hotel Training Schoo! 
CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 


Room 1019 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me without obligs: 
tion the FREE BOOK 
“Your Big Opportunity. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 9 


Why Some People Are Never 
At Ease Among Strangers 


once. They are calm, well-poised. They 
have a certain dignity about them, a cer- 
tain calm assurance which makes people re- 
spect them. It is because they know exactly 
what to do and say on every occasion that 
they are able to mingle with the most highly 
cultivated people and yet he entirely at ease. 
But there are some people who are never at 
ease among strangers. Because they do not 
know the right thing to do at the right time, 
they are awkward, self-conscious. They are 
afraid to accept invitations because they do 
not know what to wear, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to make people like them. 
They are timid in the presence of celebrated 
people because they do not know when to rise 
and when to remain seated, when to speak 
and when to remain silent, when to offer one’s 
chair and when not to. They are always un- 
comfortable and embarrassed when they are 
in the company of cultured men and women. 
It is only by knowing definitely, without 
the slightest doubt, what to do, say, write, 
and wear on all occasions, under all condi- 
tions, that one is able to be dignified, charm- 
ing and well-poised at all times. 


Ponce. of culture can be recognized at 


How Etiquette Gives Charm and Poise 


Etiquette means good manners. It means know- 
ing what to do at the right time, what to say at the 
right time. It consists of certain important little 
laws of good conduct that have been adopted by the 
best circles in Europe and America and which serve 
as a barrier to keep the uncultured and ill-bred out 
of the circles where they would be uncomfortable 
and embarrassed. 


People with good manners, therefore, are people 
whose poise and dignity impress you immediately 
with a certain awe, a certain respect. Etiquette 
makes them graceful, confident. 


secret of creating conversation and 
making people find you pleasant and 
agreeable? 
It is so easy to commit embarrass- 

ing blunders, so easy to do what is 2 
wrong. But etiquette tells us just 
what is expected of us and guards us 
from all humiliation and discomfort. 


Etiquette in Public 


Here are some questions which will 
help you find out just how much you 
know about the etiquette that must 
be observed among strangers. See 
how many of them you can answer: 

When a man and woman enter the 
theatre together, who walks first 
down the aisle? When the usher 
points out the seats, does the man 
enter first or the woman? May a 
man leave a woman alone during in- 
termission? 


There is nothing that so quickly 
reveals one’s true station and breed- 
ing than awkward, poor manners at 
the table. Should the knife be held 
in the left hand or the right? Should 
olives be eaten with the finger 
or with a fork? How is lettuce 
eaten? What is the correct and cul- 
tured way to eat corn on the cob? 
Are the finger tips of both hands 
placed into the finger-bowl at once, 
or just one at a time? 

When a man walks in the street 
with two women does he walk be- 
tween them or next to the curb? Who 
enters the street car first, the man or 
the woman? When does a man tip 
his hat? On what occasions is it considered bad 
form for him to pay a woman’s fare? May a man 
on any occasion hold a woman’s arm when they are 
walking together? 


Some people learn all about etiquette and correct 
conduct by associating with cultured people and 
learning what to do and say at the expense of many 
embarrassing blunders. But most people are now 
learning quickly and easily through the famous 

Book of Etiquette—a splendid, 

















It enables them to mingle with 
the most cultured people and be 
perfectly at ease. It takes away 
their self-consciousness, their 
timidity. By knowing what is ex- 
pected of them, what is the cor- 
rect thing to do and say, they be- 
come calm, dignified and well 
poised—and they are welcomed 


how to 


nouncements, 
ments? 


Do You Know 


introduce 
women correctly? 
how to word invitations, an- 


how to register at a hotel? 


carefully compiled, authentic 
guide towards correct manners 
on all occasions. 


The Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette makes 
it possible for you to do, say, 
write and wear what is absolute- 


men and 


acknowledg- 





and admired in the highest cir- 
cles of business and society. 


Here’s the Way People 
Judge Us 


Let us pretend that we are in 
the drawing room and_ the 
hostess is serving tea. Numer- 
ous little questions of conduct 
confront us. 


are betraying ourselves. 





how to take leave of the hos- 
tess after an entertainment? 

how to plan home and church 
weddings? 

how to use table silver in the 
proper way? 

how to do at all times, under 
all conditions, the cultured, 
correct thing? 








_If we know what to do we are happy, 
at ease, But if we do not know the correct and cul- 
tured thing to do, we are ill at ease. 
We know that those who 


We know we 
who travels. 


calls and calling cards. 
quette in foreign countries have been added, and 
there are many helpful hints to the man or woman 


ly correct and in accord with the 
best form on every occasion— 
whether you are to be _ brides- 
maid at a wedding or usher at a 
friend’s private theatre party. 
It covers everyday etiquette in 
all its phases. There are chap- 
ters on the etiquette of engage- 
ments, weddings, dances, parties 
and all social entertainments. 
There are interesting chapters 
on correspondence, invitations, 
New chapters on the eti- 


are with us can tell immediately, simply by watch- 
ing us and talking to us, if we are not cultured. 

For instance, one must know how to eat cake cor- 
rectly, Should it be taken up in the fingers or eaten 
pies a fork? Should the napkin be entirely un- 

olded or should the center crease be allowed to re- 
oe May lump sugar be taken up with the fin- 
ghunere are other problems, too—many of them. 
' ould the man rise when he accepts a cup of tea 
cee the hostess? Should he thank her? Who 
ge be served first? What should the guest do 
= the cup when he or she has finished the tea? 
Sit good form to accept a second cup? What is the 





With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, there can 
be no mistakes, no embarrassment. One knows 
exactly what is correct and what is incorrect. And 
by knowing so definitely that one is perfect in the 
art of etiquette, a confident poise is developed 
which enables one to appear in the most elaborate 
drawing room, among the most brilliant and highly 
cultured people, without feeling the least bit ill at 


ease. 
Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine the 
famous Book of Etiquette without obligation, we 
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Many embarrassing blunders can be made in the 
public restaurant. 
picture pick up the fork or leave it for the waiter 
to attend to? Or should one of the men pick it up? 


Should the young lady in the 


make this special offer to send the complete two- 
volume set free for 5 days to anyone requesting it. 
Entirely free—no money in advance, All that is 
necessary is your name and address on the coupon 
below, and the Book of Etiquette will be sent to you 
at once at our expense. You have the privilege of 
examining it, reading it, and deciding for yourself 
whether or not you want to keep it. 

Send for the Book of Etiquette today. Read 
some of the interesting chapters. Surprise your 
friends and acquaintances with your knowledge of 
what to do, say, write, and wear on all occasions. 
And when you have been fully convinced that eti- 
quette widens your circle of friends, makes you ad- 
mired and respected, increases your knowledge of 
society and its requirements, gives you poise, self- 
confidence and charm—keep the set and send us 
$3.50 in full payment. But if you are not utterly 
delighted after the 5-day free trial, simply return 
the books and you won’t be out a cent. 

The Book of Etiquette is published in handsome 
cloth binding decorated in gold. Send for your set 
to-day. Just the coupon, remember—no money. 
But get your coupon off NOW. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 291, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 291, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the Two Volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is un- 
derstood that I am not obliged to keep the books if 
I am not delighted with them. 


Name 


NM Siete oa is Cal dle Dee keene weal 
Check this square if you want these hooks with the 


beautiful full-leather binding at five dollars with 5 days’ 
examination privilege. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Photoplay Corporation Searches 
For Screen Writers Through 
A Novel Creative Test 


Critical Shortage 


of Stories can be 


met only by discovering new film 


writers. World’s 


leading photoplay 


clearing house invites you to take 
free examination at home. 


HE motion picture industry faces 

its supreme crisis. With its 

acting personnel at the artistic 

peak, its apparatus close to me- 

chanical perfection, the fourth great- 

est industry in the United States acute- 

ly lacks the one thing it must have to 
go on—original stories. 

Literature and the drama have vir- 
tually been exhausted. The public has | 
demonstrated at the box office that it 
wants good original human interest | 
stories, not “warmed over” novels and | 
plays. Professional novelists and fic- 
tion writers have definitely failed in| 
the motion picture field. Hundreds 
tried—a handful succeeded. They are 
trained for expression on the printed 
page, not upon the screen—two widely 
different arts rarely combined in the 
talents of a single writer. 

But excellent 
being written for the screen, and sold 
to producers at from $500 to $2,000 
each, by 


Everyday People Trained in the 
Scenario Technique 


original stories are | 


vocational tests employed by the 
United States Army, and an evening 
with this novel device for self-exami- 
‘nation is highly fascinating as well as 
‘useful, It was prepared by H. H. Van 
| Loan, the celebrated photoplaywright, 
_ Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former- 
of Northwestern University. 
| Bhroweh this test many successful 
photoplaywrights were encouraged to 
jenter their profession. It is a simple 
test applied in your own home. Its 
record is held confidential by the Cor- 
poration. 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
offers you this free test because 





Scores of Screen Stories Are 
Needed by Producers 


Scores of good stories could be sold 
at once, if they were available. The 
|Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists 
first of all to sell photoplays to pro- 
ducers. Its Educational Department 
was organized for one purpose and one 
only—to develop screen writers whose 
stories it can sell. 

Look over the list of leaders in the 

















Not just everybody—only those} motion picture industry who form its 
gifted with creative advisory council. 
imagination and train- ' These leaders realize 
ed in the language of These are the leaders behind (1) that the future of 
the studios. The un- | (At search for screet writing | the screen drama is 
imaginative, unoriginal pee cma of aha Paidae absolutely dependent 
person can never sell Photoplay Corporation. upon the discovery and 
a scenario, no matter ies i tn Waann Wonk training of new writ- 
how well he masters Thos. H. Ince Chief. Super- ers. They realize (2) 
the screen writers’ Studios ee soe that writing ability and 
technique; and_ the ee Players- Lasky story telling ability 
cifted story teller may Lois Weber Corp. are two entirely differ- 
as well write his idea Prametions James R. Quink | ent gifts. Only a few 
in Chinese as to pre- oe Editor and? can write; mahy can 
pare it without the Jesse L. LASKY = Photoplay tell a story, and, with 
technique. | ace ~ sell ta aaatae training, can tell it in 

But how can you ers-TAasky oy scenario form. The 
know whether you iad Productions Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
possess creative imagi- C. GARDNER ai al aaa poration is _ finding 
nation? Should you sce gl Author ont these story tellers in 
acquire the technique, Peotecer. thority | homes and offices all 
and attempt to enter over the land. 
this fascinating and 
handsomely paid profession? You Are Invited to Try; Clip the 


First, there is no way to endow you 
with natural ability. 
it, or you have not. But if you possess | 
creative talent, the Palmer Photoplay 


Corporation can, by its novel psycho- | 
logical home test, discover it. Then, if | 


you so elect, the Corporation can train 
you to think in terms of the studio; to | 
write your story so the director can | 
see its action as he reads. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


By this scientifically exact series of 
psychological test questions and prob- 
lems, the degrees of natural aptitude 
which you may possess can be accu- 
rately determined. It resembles the 


Kither you have | 





| Coupon 


The whole purpose of this advertise- 
| ment is to invite readers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans to take the Van 
Loan questionnaire test. If you have 
,read this page up to this point, your 
i interest is sufficient to warrant address- 

ing the invitation to you directly. In 
all sincerity, and with the interests of 
the motion picture industry at heart, 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation ex- 
jtends you its cordial invitation to try. 
Who can tell what the reward may be 
in your case? 

For your convenience the coupon is 
| printed on this page. The question- 
| naire is free and your request for it 
|incurs no obligation upon you. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Department of Education, 1.1, 
124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 


questionnaire, I will answer Name «overs 
the questions init and return 
it to you for analysis. If I pass Address 


the test, I am to receive fur- 
ther information about your 
Course and Service. 








Educational Notes 


During one week recently 3804 pu- 
pils from 43 different schools in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., eee savings amount- 
ing to $1451. 


Every boy and girl in ‘Ohio must 
either be regularly employed or attend- 
ing school until eighteen years of age, 
in accordance with the Bing law. 


Superintendent Frank V. Thompson 
of the Boston Public Schools, died 
suddenly in the midst of preparations 
for the next N. E. A. convention, to 
which the Boston teachers will serve 
as hosts. 


Temple University, with its ten 
thousand students and $1,500,000 
worth of property, has been offered to 
the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia as a gift for the establish- 
ment of a city college on the condition 
that the university shall be continued 
as a “half-time college for those who 
wish to work while they get a college 
education.” 


The number of children failing in 
the schools can be reduced, according 
to Superintendent B. E. McCormick of 
the schools of La Crosse, Wis. If a 
child fails to pass his grade, it costs 
the city $77.68 to re-educate him. 
Regular attendance, good physical con- 
dition and plenty of sleep, at least 
twelve hours a night, will tend to re- 
duce the number of failures, Superin- 
tendent McCormick maintains, 


The little village of Weskan in Wall- 
ace County, Kansas, has undertaken 
the erection of a $75,000 consolidated 
school for a district 145 square miles 
in area. It will have thirteen class- 
rooms and every modern improvement. 
The district has also provided a faculty 
home, which is a one-teacher school 
building built over and enlarged at a 
cost of $4,250. It is a well-equipped 
residence. of ten rooms, situated one 
block from the school. 


To teach the younger generation the 
necessity of observing care in using 
the highways, a plan has been launch- 
ed by the Highway Transport Educa- 
tion Committee to induce school chil- 
dren to write essays on the subject and 
to encourage grammar school teachers 
to promote such efforts among their 
pupils. The contest is endorsed by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
and many prizes have been offered by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. For the child writing the 
best essay on “How I Can Make the 
Highways More Safe” there is an 
award of a gold watch and a trip to 
Washington. 


Eighteen hundred teachers was the 
estimated number in attendance at the 
Montana State Teachers’ Convention 
held at Great Falls, November 21st, 
22d and 23d. It was the thirty-second 
session and was generally commented 
upon as the best ever held. Among 
the important matters receiving atten- 
tion were: The recommendation that 
educational opportunities together with 
burdens of taxation should be equally 
distributed among the counties of 
Montana, and that the State should 
raise and distribute approximately one- 
third of the cost of education in the 
public school system; the Towner-Ster- 
ling Bill now before the National Con- 
gress received voice of approval; a 
committee was appointed to co- -operate 
with the Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to work out a model certifica- 
tion law for Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon; division of the state 
into districts so as to serve all teachers 
to the best advantage was favored; em- 
ployment of a paid secretary was re- 
commended; F. L. Cummings of Lewis- 
town was succeeded by Dean J. L. Ham- 
ilton of the University of Montana as 
President of the Association. 
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TIST: 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, $75 
$100, $150 a week, and sometimes even more If you 
like to draw, develop your talent —learn the secrets that 
make your drawings worth real money. Well-trained 
artists are always at a premium. 

Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal ‘‘Master’’ Course contains 
exclusive lessons by leading illustrators 
and designers. Every § step is clear and simp He. 
eded. You: Pmoere a 
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TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 


by Parcel Post. _Underwoods Remingtons, L. C. Smiths, 
Royals pat Monarchs rented and sold on payments of only $4. 00 
per ford nth. Home feuds Course in Typewriting Free. For 
ull information, addre: 


GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 
_—_— 


HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 
oe Grammar School, eeigh, School, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Agricultural, Bookkee: ping, bes band. 
Typewelting Journalism, Bible? seeeganshP 

ourses thoroughly taught by mail. For Rates, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


‘High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified, High 
choo] Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meetsall wt... for entrance to collere 
and the loading rofessions. his and thirty-six other practical) 
courses are deser bed in our Free Bulletin, Send forit TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-167, Drexel Ave. & S8th Si 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., composed of 
questions used n recent Gov t exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
— in Gov’t ——. \ eal lesson, illustrated catalog 















CHICAGO) 





full particulars fi 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 








Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 Year Courso 
Entrance Requirements; Physical fitness, 4 years’ | 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 31, Michael Reese Hospital. Chicago, | uu. 














Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess, forMemory 

is Power. Test 
our memory! 


~ 1 will 
ted Memory ‘and Concentra ntre: 
tion oats Te Rs Dok ee 
develop Wille Self-Confidence, e. Write today. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, fll. 





Dept. 791 


Government Civil Service Positions 


RAILWAY MAIL. POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
FIELD, Ete. Examination soon. $1400—$1800 year. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 


T . F Th J Dat WANT 
fain ror iN JOD ar nom 
and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise =. ees free. Remarkable 
offer fully “explained. Write “Special Bonding Plan B.” 

GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


\\ sm BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities in ae attractive 
profession, and how you can learn b; ailin spare 
time. Send for copy at once, (ai vobih igations. 


- EDGA 
American School of Finance, 97 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
CHOOL FOR NURSES 


e. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

















Three ™.. cours 
caland practical class ai be throughout. All departments. nte 
auation write, SSUPERINTENDENT NURSING SC pepper 

ian write iCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEGRAPHY 


{Morse and Wireless) and RAIL 


Thec rreti- 
Ma 





oughly. salaries; erent partumities. 0 "Oldest, og? t chool. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, deat, larges officials. 


sapere. to “carn marae portion, eeeiace IS any 
treet, . 


—) 


low 
DOGE'S INSTI 





Lincoln-Jefferson University, "0¥® sto»y 


in Academy, 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and 
Graduate Schools, leading todegrees. Lock Box 239F,Chicago 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. , 3year course, Requirements: good health, age 19-3 
good » high school diploma or its al kext be a 





Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 

cial, Newspaper and Maga- 

zine, Illustra ating, Pastel, 

Crayon Portraits and Fash- 

} @ fon: yy Mail or Local 
 . Classes. rite for termsand 

List of. successful students. 

Associated Art Studios, 

. A34 Flatiron Bidg. NewYork 





uniforms, pa a and monthly allowance. te home for 





nurses, Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis “ae +» Chicago, Ill. 
“TELL ME A STORY’— ee ed 


September, October, November. Write for our.30 day offer. 
G. We LEWIS PUB. C0., 4559 Forrestville Aves, Chicago, ill. 
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Department of Superintendence eas 
| ° e e 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR DRILLS The Department of Superintendence . 0 | 
of the N. E. A. will meet in Chicago é 1 ri | y U a 0 | 
ON February 27 to March 4. The Con- PRa.U: 8: Par. OFF i 
gress hotel will be headquarters for su- H 
MINIMUM ESSENTIALS perintendents, and it is planned to cep é ] é 0 § USY 
| hold meetings of the department in the 
| BY Congress hotel, Auditorium hotel, P - ? 
| CARL HOLLIDAY SOPHIA CAMENISCH | | Stratford hotel and the Blackstone Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 
University of Toledo, Parker High School, hotel. Rooms and reservations may be A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, | 
3 Toledo. Chicago. made through Mr. Martin Hogge, as- the he gag Jocko, the monkey and many other well known circus | 
: sistant superintendent, Chicago, who a. ae ee 
: will be in charge of local hotel accom- Price, per set, postpaid........ aed ranucspidnlietiesdsaxee $ .16 | 
7 Sentences, Sentences, Sentences modations. 
: Selected with painstaking discrimination and | | | Ee program for the department will Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
treasured to meet the increasingly great de- Inclu 4 ee of the following _ This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 | 
i mand for abundant illustrative material in general subjects: . ; inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 
High School and Junior High English classes. 1. ow a oe ge —com- = Color ———, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. The 
4 mercila A cu tura 4 tec nical, industrial. ou Ines are simp e, ere ore the pictures are easy to cut. é Ss a seat work item we e- 
. : P lieve there is hing y ye re fascine x thi his set. No. 15, price, per set, 
Sentence Drills that 2. The organization necessary to-pro-| || postpaid... ene ne eee een ees Prices ee te | 
) Conform to the requirements of recent edu- _ ky to a ; | | 
cational reports; those of Chicago, New ; at physical equipment is neces- THE GOLDEN BOOK oF —* COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES | 
: . . : d sary to promote the program outlined? AVORITE SONGS is bigzer SES | twenty-four sticks of as —_ 
York, Wisco he Inland Empire an : : tis 
ork, Wisconsin, the Inl P’ 4. What technique of instructi ; and better than any other book |f sorted colors, packed in saw LT 
lowa being especially considered ; A a ole ay pd ny tit on nd in its class, Lene [ii dust) in a strong — box. Pie’ 7 
C sontat - , TRAY, G Teachers who have experi- ee / 
Develop the power of thought through the effort? 8 " seein ge 578 stonene PORE SONGS poe gy Ale ale mM ATR 5 
TS . saat ‘ : “ Fefsa’ cack slit “ae. (Wa bright colors for blackboard Myer, 
correct application of grammatical principles ; 5. How shall the program of public | |) pu ace 0008 4:88 ek shoud Go the ek a A 
Enable the pupil to understand his own education be financed? [Per 100........... 13.50 Prepaid. Ara me 
mistakes ; 6. What benefits may be expected to 1922 CALENDAR PADS a 206, pee tos. 9 Sea Cran Zp 
Provide the means for the correction of accrue to young people through public Plain pad with no covers. gaara ee Na ae 4 
errors 5 education? No. 0 size 1x 1% in. per x Perens tick Z Me 
j ‘ EE eens ‘ a Oe SP, ROLENAENG: CO BOGE at 
: Illustrate grammatical structures in the ‘ r Tag ee ot 6 seAS Per bo $ gy | 
pupil's simple everyday language, avoiding The World Remapped is a handy} |/** ‘Gozen. “postpaid. 46 | dg ag ee ee ee ag Zr “fn 
the use of elaborate, literary sentences ; booklet of bape Hct Fe poate r Ter box ... pa # y Ses 
Emphasize the correct form; using the summary of the geographical results o A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL Per dozen ..... = on 
4 : ; the peace settlement after the World = We will sell postpai any teac = 
incorrect form sparingly and only when the : = _We will sell postpaid to any teach- = 
: * Gece sated with it: War. It makes no pretension to be €S¢0 | | er in the United States 100 sheets of . 
: correct form 1s oom lately associa ith it; more than a digest of the most essen- Pole a DOO Doe = upon receipt | ————} CALENDAR OF FLOWERS 
" Correct ordinary speech errors through tial facts, but just such a digest is what | Stationory | _ This is a high grade of social sta- NY; a TO COLOR 
abundant and reiterated attack ; most teachers are eager to obtain. It is a | Oe ted cae a ae B aprnnd ig ont . | sl ee _ > n ee ‘Wie 
, Abundantly provide for individual adap- comparatively easy to procure material || Les than aoe bees, Te mane f easy ea | Se eee ent. sanity cuntet, BNE | 
a tation and practical project work ; for the expansion of individual topics— —— |) ana we will take the risk. Furnished || ti}iii| | im an envelope with full directions. | 
: Establish a working knowledge of the funda- a ae = —- oo a Sa) \~_ a re 
: ; ooklet stresses the importance o e yj Price per dozen sets........ 1.80 
) mentals of English underlying correct speech let 1 
egal Silty venled. cmalanten delle ; ’ | | territorial changes that have come to WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 
: through furéy varied, stimulating drills ; ater rage The word bui ; PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
. , h pass within the last few years—changes seten Core miliing canis are 7x11 inches 
yf Economize both the teacher's and the e ° | printed on both sides of heavy cardboard, Con These cards are for coarse T 
* upil’s time. that have affected, either directly or | tain about 160 letters, on each side, with a good | sewing by beginners and have 
: ie : indirectly, almost the entire world. | the pas Gee ae Es 104g inches printed ee A ge gage Oc yee" 
4 Price—Sixty Cents net. Each of the various countries is dis- jon both sides, of cardboard. To be cut apart by!4x5% inches, 16. designs 
1 ‘ ¢ s ° le op \ ory se as bus 0 t in | anc eards a bo 
g PUBLISHERS cussed briefly, including the new na-| |} fie, pupil. | Very useful as busy work and in | and 100 cards ity a box. so 
a tions and also the plebiscite areas and ioe tT alge: either words or figures and punetua- | paid ners ae .90 
* * © . | tion marks, o be cut apart by the p 1, pos 
: LAIRD & LEE, ING. || mandatory territories. ‘The information || tiny ttl! "To"hetlaet heii | ME 80 
CHICAGO tion provided may be relied upon as | | 
accurate subject, of course, to the | || ee ented Teas 
changes that take place where govern- | s igh — 
SS Ea ia ]| ment has not yet become stabilized. | |! ,,,Made,in Jupanned and Regular $1.75 ESCO Educator self-filling 14k 
An Offer That Can Never Be Made Again! The World Remapped is published by | ang blunt points. ” Bee gold pen with pocket clip at...... $1.25, postpaid | 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company of Chi- | J}?! PAPER STARS 
H, 6, Wells’ “Outline Of History” cago, and may be obtained from that ‘a ee re ee ee $1.25 Saree ce, eee Pees | 
firm at twenty cents a copy. |No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated. per dozen Parmiched in five slau. No. & aoe 
The History of ALL the World. $10.50. BO IN te ie ia k oe c-cd Big bs eo A ; 90 flrs ive sizes o. 2 size 
| | No 174S Sharp Pointed Nick ] Plat ad “per ] “ ‘ oy 2-4-5-8 ) | 
~ : = ° di S Shi ed, Nicke ed, per dozen 0 d »G e Ww, pre 
= Known and discussed where books are read; | Leaders of the Presbyterian church ||) ---..-.-- 22: ce0eseeeeeeceenees “san MT re $ 12 
' bound up into a single magnificent volume, [| . = “ : js 
4 fully illustrated, with Review of Reviews— ||| in New York City have decided to ask | ° } 
$4.00 one year. || the Supreme Court of the United | | Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience— Postpaid | 
Both for ONLY $6.50 States to rule as to whether the Bible Crayon Compass, each $ 55; 100 ] Ikutee { i . 
Bi can te emctuded tegalty from the pub- 17 Siscencerd Liner, och. 222822 el eo ee ee ee 
Order Now—Tomorrow May Be Too Late. [| ji¢ schools. The exclusion of the Bible Call Bell, ING: OSG, CRON 5 6 0:<%0.6 40 Per dozen, assorted color 1.00 | 
| Stee a a” are alos -75 | No. 127 oi) cloth weaving mats 12 te p ' 
», J. A. SCHAUB || from the schools of the state of Wash- Gem Paper Clips. per i ree Sc Ill TGS] Reco Sticky Paste. pint ee ee 
Michigan's Wheel Chair Magazine Man ington will provide the basis for the orga "ie Boring Fen Racks, each... : teed quart ag P icctieins -65 
_ a a - srus aste, eac ee a ; P mmmer *atches tor re-intorcin rose lew eets 
FERRYSBURG, MICHIGAN test case on which a ruling will be Rubber Bands tox Assorted No. 400, each .30! per ae 100 Hh F a ee 
by Rates quoted on ANY list of magazines desired asked — — ea * ge AED rel aga <2 er Crepe HY rin fold 10 teet long and 20 
_— m . a Sipssei cienmiiieaiia Adhesive Tape 2 yd. spool. each....... ° | inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold. . .25 
Write TODAY for Bargain Club Offers. | 5 Thermometer, No. 5140, each......... - 60) No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
L, . a ’ SE In the December list of Victor perenne ae a3 inches, ‘each. |. , .30 4 19 x 24 inclu, wc h. cs 3 wot Ri 
« & Records is a thrilling Santa Claus one | |[ Packtennt tent, orice qaumenirints, Fi. ite | Braes No Ht shar, tone 8 okrn ta 
: is § re season. Asso e 0 e ¢ ore designs, and No, 7 brush, each . ; i .40 
) ENTERTAINM E N T S — ae. Last saga the children ppt i tencil m ip ‘ % sti Tt do ‘ mt = As ner a ik “4 ’ napa nar 
i tie ° ac ard stene aps of ste and countries en Evern Book Covers, per daze Sees @ 
Cc. 4 visited the toy shop on a Victor size 24x 36, prepaid, each........... 12 Dissected map of United States, cut on the state 
— q PL How toStage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills} | Record. This year Santa Claus pays | ]| Pes Board, @x 6, No. 66... 000.00... 25) dines, mounted on heavy pully hoard, size 12 20 
L AYS akers, 1 , Folk D: . 0 ttas, * * . 7 Pegs 1000 small round colored, No. 660... +35 | monde, Ne 4208; GGcR. « 6cé-oéccweves 75 
NT i Fieceain Mciekieehinas Facenn ieee tictson sPactomsiens the children a visit. He arrives amid 
IE 3 ore, latew Fine, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for a jingling of bells and a clatter of ft | 
r; all Ho! i J ¥ : . 2 4 é 
ies E  |iana Books’ Make-Up Goods New Minstrel Choruses.| |1¢indeer hoofs and stays to tell in Jointed Animals | 
ble ’ ma Musical Comedies and Re- prose and verse about Old Mother Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, making movable toys. 
2” a A & CO. vues, suitable for high school Hubbard, Humpty Dumpty, the Pussy- When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real 
10. ; al ne S88 | and college presentation, cat who went to London to see the | educational value. 4 
—_ Queen, and all about the many other | The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- a 
; . age és ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good quality of |} 
G . 1) Mother Goose celebrities. Meanwhile cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x, fasteners furnished with 
7 ou @ our a ay— dogs bark, roosters crow, pigs grunt leach set, which is put up in an attractive box. : 
tive » cy ! : ¢ 
3 and ever’thing. Devices Ler St C10 OM) PURE snccccsecdiedccceeadcn: Coscvessnuvscns $ .35 oe 
fa: Other Teachers Have, So Can You . & ee ee er ee ’ = & 
, 0. If you are a trained teacher. Begin your train- “A flag on every booth ore 
=4 ing by learning “How to Teach the Primary 1 7 every schooinouse’ 1s a 1 — 
AL Grades” by correspondence. Write for catalog. patriotic and right-sounding slogan. | || Pencil Sharpener Absolutely FREE 
. NELLIE COOPER, Dept. J, Fountain City, Tenn. Some States require this, and all should Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
oe. Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. follow the idea. Has your school a flag? the drudgery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 
for If not, you surely want one. If the We send you Five Dozen Pencils-—-a good commercial pen- 
: -— district will not furnish it, an easy way | | pupils distribute theat—thay sell themecives-—at. five cent 
— _ 4 : * oo a s str 4 yy se emselves-—a ive cents 
= j Moore Push-Pins 1S provided by which the teachers and | each and remit us the amount $3.00. We then send you ab- 
* pupils can secure one. Read the plan | || is Penell : 

Glass Heads-Steel Points offered by the Jefferis ie oe aivek an | cen free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 
eee f > e s ©Co., as 2 Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We pay pustage 
hodl. Moore Push less Hangers page 14. Hundreds of schools have se- | || on pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort 
free, Oo ~~ cured fine flags through this method. in directing the children. They will he delighted with the 
aes, -~ ur dealer to show them | plan to earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as 

o! per they in having it. SEND TO-DAY. 

: ewwornere LOPF pice Through an error, the address of the ™ . 
3 Wayne Juncti 'Philadelphi Albert Teachers’ Agency was wrongly 
)-35, = } j j } 
3 given in their advertisement last month. 
E Phe'correce agressive Fel | EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
dices Be Wise; Stupy-At-HomME | | nue, Dept. A., New York City. 

. High School, Normal, College, Business | 
, on ota ’ te CLEVELAND OFFICE 

af tal : : 
tof spi Sunanmiann eae cian 6 ¢ | Our ideals are our better selves.—A. si20 Euclid avenue Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
i itn | crencen Alsett, ieee 
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‘Practical 
Home Furnishings’ 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
and RUTH A. PERKINS 


A school book of Ten Chapters 
with illustrative material for lessons 
which every Public School has been 


waiting for. 


It deals in a practical way, and 
with real materials, with things which 
every child should know about home 
decorating, such as lighting, hue, | 
chroma, wood-work, draperies, wall- 
paper, etc. 

The price of the book is 50c, 
with 10c additional for the 
packet of illustrated material. 


Fifty cts. per complete set in 
quantities of 100 or more sets. 


Order a copy NOW —look it over 
carefully and if you are not entirely 
satisfied you may return it to us and 
receive your purchase price. Have 
it ordered for your classes this year ! 





Ask us about our traveling exhib- 
its of home furnishing materials. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Allied Wall-Paper Industry 


International Buyers Club Bidg., New York City 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Crayola Crayons 
And the Honor Roll 


Do you give your pupils 
ample recognition for su- 
perior work, for unusual 
effort, for excellent behavior? 
Try an Honor Roll, in color, 
once a month. 


*.9 
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RR 


BEBE 


TEED 


aa 


For this purpose use 
“Crayola” Crayons ona large 
sheet of paper, where there 
is no available board space. 
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When there is plenty of 
space, use Lecturers Chalks 
on the blackboard. You will 
find many other uses for 


Gold Medal 
Crayons 


We have prepared a 
brochure on blackboard 
drawing showing a 
number of new possi- 
bilities in this work. 
Let us send you a copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 
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“GLUEY” 


The Perfect Paste 





Clean—efficient —economical. 


Has solved the pasting prob- | 
lem for more than 2000 pub- 


lic schools. 


Its use is a pleasure and its 
quality is a revelation. 


Sticks like a brother. 


If your jobber cannot supply 
you write us direct. 





The Commercial Paste Co. | 
Columbus, Ohio | 





: Junior High Schools 


TEXTBOOK is 


‘HOME ECONomIcS 














SEND FOR NEW 
DESK MAP SAMPLES 


The coupon and 10c incoin or stamps 
will bring you a set of 12 new desk 
outline maps and list. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 


RNIN) Spo uh E Sooo Bee Sea baue 
I ccs eceensewpox castes 
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Domestic Science, 


For Grammar Grades and 


UML LLL 


» THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 


UULUUDETUUANEEAUATUNAAAESMAU UNNAMED 


ELEMENTARY 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
~ Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, = 
- and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
E Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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ena By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years past, 


with answers in simple language, are used by schools in 
every state in the union and make an excellent aid in pre- 
paring for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or Civil 
Service examination. 
Warp’s Review Books 
History. ..-cccccseeeesveed 10e Ge Oe APY ceeeerreneecere 10e 
Physiology....+ ese. eee. 40e Agriculture .. eeereeeeeee 10c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Bookkeeping--++ +++ iNe 
Reading, Writing and Dri Ta eee eee 40e 
Orthography and Civics. ..++sesceeeeeseeeeeeceeeweneeens 10¢ 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)..+-..++++ 40¢ 
Zor more 35¢ each, 25 or more s0e each, postpaid, 

Warp Publishing Company, Mind Nebraska 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand w yords, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; comple te ag pear $3.00 per thousand 


words. De ‘bate rs’ Guide 25 cen 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falis, lowa 














How Vitalized Agriculture 
Works 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey and _ the 
Porter Rural School at Kirksville, Mo., 
have always been vitalized, but this is 
the first time that they have under- 
taken to teach Vitalized Agriculture. 
The results are interestingly told by 
Mrs. Harvey in a letter to Prof. Holden 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, who is responsible for the move- 
ment. 

“Changes in farm ownership last 
spring have brought about an unusual 
situation in our school. Of thirty pupils 
now enrolled, only ten are products of 
the Porter regime. We have new fam- 
ilies to reach and badly taught children 
to work with, through, and for. They 
come from different schools of Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri and have habits 
of study and ideals of school life that 
are typical of country children and com- 
mon to all rural schools in all states. We 
have a class of beginners and a child 
or two in every grade. As far as the 
tool end of the work is concerned, we 
are poverty stricken. There is no 
woods near, no boards in sight about 
the school building, and they are as 
scarce as ‘hens’ teeth’ on the farms 
connected with the school. 

“Within eight days this happened: 
John and Steve, respectively eleven 
and twelve, are Croatian children. 
Their father mines some distance away 
and one of the boys is occasionally ex- 
cused at 3 p. m. to go to Kirksville for 
‘Father.’ John, a husky little fellow, 
publicly announced he never did like to 
go to school. His father admitted that 
John was the only child in the family of 
eight who didn’t like school. They 
would make him a ‘farmer.’ On the 
eighth day when I reminded John that 
it was time to go for ‘Father’ he re- 
plied, ‘Can’t Steve go this time? I don’t 
like to miss Vitalized Agriculture.’ One 
day John was obliged to miss school and 
word came that he cried bitterly much 
to the surprise of his family. His 
brother brought the plea to put off the 
lesson in Vitalized Agriculture so that 
he would not miss it. Of course we 
postponed it for John, the twelve pupils 
voting unanimously to do so. 

“After a morning exercise when sev- 
eral children gave a little talk and dem- 
onstration with soils, an earnest ap- 
peal came from our High School class 
to be allowed to take agricultural work. 
One boy said, ‘I’ll get Latin and Alge- 
bra all the better, I promise you, if you 
will give me a chance at agriculture.’ 

“Vitalized Agriculture ‘takes’ even in 
an already vitalized school when pre- 
sented as our Miss Crecelius presents 
it, vitally, in relation to pupils’ other 
work and to local needs. I see great 
possibilities in it for Porter school.” 


Mr. Basketball 


Where is the old-time spelling 
match? What has become of the old- 
fashioned ciphering contest? Who re- 
members the time when a debating so- 
ciety was in good standing? Time was 
when these phases of education held 
first place in extra-curriculum activity 
and in community interest, but it is 
not so now. To-day the chief non-cur- 
riculum activity in Indiana secondary 
schools is under the domination of Mr. 
Basketball. He rules the State from 
Ohio to the Lakes and from the Wa- 
bash to the St. Joseph. Patrons may 
not know the name of the student who 
can quote accurately and with feeling 
choice lines from Tennyson but they do 
know the student who makes the most 
foul goals; they may not know the 
name of the student who can explain 
with clearness and vigor the method of 
electing the President of the United 





States but they do know the student | 


who makes the largest number of bas- 
kets during the game.—Educational 
Issues. 










‘Written for and succesfully used in the New York City 
, Schools. Sure ‘to make a big hit wherever used. peso 
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copy. Catalog of entertainments and plays on request. 


o 155 Waverly New York 
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ETAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Either pin illustrated made with any equal 

amount of lettering, Por or two colors enamel. 

Silver plate, 207 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 

40Gea, 84.00 doz, Write to-day for new catalog, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 


320 Bastian Cidg, 
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ASS PINS-RINGS 
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OUR NEW CAT. TH 600 OF THE 
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. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays, 
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ae CLASS PINS Bescatetion. so crcsioys 
B22 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here wit! any 
letters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM Co... 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400 —$2300. Permanent. Few to 
travel. About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of 
positions sent Free. Write MR. OZMENT, For- 
mer Government Examiner, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


bd With Good Pay 
A J ob For Life and Treatment, 
Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under “Uncle Sam”, 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 
book ‘‘B-65’’ will tell you aboutit. Writetoday. Chicago 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 
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Speakers, Dialogues and EntertaiD- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. Ohio. 


pons ii Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teache rs. 
Write for catalog ©; 
giving size and ou! 
\ free trial offer. 
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Vee Vex ——— . 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 13 


Let the Daily Dozen Keep You Fit 
With Your Phonograph 


A Famous Athletic Coach’s ‘‘Daily Dozen” Health Building Exercises Now on Phonograph 


Records! 


At last, a way to get real enjoyment from the exercise you need to keep 


in condition. You Get FREE SAMPLE RECORD and CHART giving trial exercises 


ALTER CAMP, Yale’s celebrated 

football coach, has a hobby. 
It is teaching busy men and 
women how to keep fit—‘“‘on edge” 
—full of bounding health and youthful. vital- 
ity—and how to enjoy doing it. Exercising 
to keep fit, Walter Camp thinks, ought to be a 
pleasure instead of a toilsome task, done as a 

duty to health. 

In a recent magazine article Mr. Camp said, 
“No need to go to a gymnasium, that tires you 
to death. It bores you to distraction. It is 
old-fashioned. We do not have 
to do that any more. A man or 
woman can keep himself or her- 
self fit with ten minutes a day of 
the right kind of exercise.” 

Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
is the right kind of exercise—the 
kind that stretches and twists 
and builds up the muscles of the 
abdomen, back and _ shoulders. 
These are the places where our 
civilized, indoor way of living 
makes us weak—the places that 
really need specially devised ex- 
ercises. 

Mr. Camp originated the 
“Daily Dozen” during the war, 
at the request of the Command- 
ant of a Naval Training Base. The exercises 
were planned to keep picked young men in 
condition, but their greatest value is for all 
men and women who are hemmed in between 
four walls most of their time and are begin- 
ning to realize that their bodies are not as fit 
as their minds. 


How the Zoo Gave Mr. Camp 
His Idea 


When Mr. Camp started out to devise a 
new and better method of exercising he 
thought, “‘A civilized man is really an animal 
in captivity. Perhaps I can learn something 
about exercise from a captive lion or tiger 
up at the Zoo in Bronx Park.” 

Mr. Camp went there—watched a tiger and 
found that the big cat in the cage was always 
stretching and turning and twisting his body, 
his trunk; he was exercising the very muscles 
that tend to become weak when an animal is 
kept in a cage, or a man in an office. Then 
Mr. Camp saw where all systems of “setting 
up exercises”—including the use of dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, and chest-weights—have 
been at fault. They develop the arms and 
legs, which get enough exercise anyway, but 
scarcely develop the trunk at all. 

The result of his study of stretching ani- 
mals was the now famous “Daily Dozen”’-—a 
simple, extremely efficient set of exercises 
that give the indoor man or woman exactly 
What they need to build up the vitally import- 
ant trunk muscles and prevent them from be- 
coming flabby. 


How Exercise Is Fun 


The “Daily Dozen,” taught personally by 
Walter Camp during the War to members of 


the Cabinet in Washington, and other offi- 
cials, did wonders in keeping these men in 
condition to shoulder vastly increased work 
without breaking down. The “Daily Dozen,” 
taught by instructors trained by Mr. Camp, 
was used by big business firms to keep 
their whole organizations keyed up for 
extra production. 


\| 


i 


And now since the war is over the “Daily 
Dozen” is becoming more popular than ever 
—more enjoyable than ever—for, with Mr. 
Camp’s permission the Health Builders have 
taken all the twelve exercises and set them to 
spirited music—on phonograph records that 
can be played on any disc machine. In addi- 
tion, a chart is furnished for each exercise— 
showing by actual photographs the exact 
movement to make for every one of the “‘com- 
mands,” which are given by a voice speaking 
on the records. So now you can make your 
phonograph help to keep you fit. 

There is no need for long, tedious exer- 
cises. Away with them! They tire and bore 
you, besides failing to give your trunk mus- 
cles what they need. With the new combina- 
tion of the Daily Dozen with music it takes 
only ten minutes or less, to go through these 
exercises. A fine voice on the records gives 
the commands. You will find these few min- 
utes the most pleasant and fascinating time 
of the whole day. 


Keep You Keen 
and Fit 


You will find that they enlarge the chest 
and improve the wind. They turnish the 
best possible method of reducing extra 
weight. They soon produce a strong, supple 
“corset” of muscle about the waist and abdo- 
men, correcting and preventing constipation 
by increasing intestinal activity. In fact, the 
“Daily Dozen” goes straight at the causes ot 
many annoying little ailments. For example, 
a few repetitions of the exercise called “The 
Grasp” will cure a good many headaches. 
And every morning you can do your “Daily 
Dozen” to catchy music that makes you want 
to start and go through them all over again. 






Enthusiastic Letters 
Here are parts of two letters, typical of the 
many constantly received from “Daily Doz- 
en” enthusiasts. 


= “I can’t wait longer without telling 
|| } i" you how much I am indebted to you 
IM for the prolongation of my youth. 
SHY The “stretching exercises” you taught 
i) me I have kept up faithfully. If I had 


not done so I should now be prema- 
turely aged.” 





Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


“T just want to add my word of enthusi- 
asm to the many others regarding your 
wonderful records. They have filled a 
long felt want. Being a professional vo- 
calist, using my brain to the utmost, you 
can readily understand what it means to 
have a way to exercise muscles that are 
not used ordinarily. For the first time in 
months, I might say years, I can relax at 
night and sleep. God bless Walter Camp 
and the Health Builders, say I.” 


MABEL CORLEW SMITH. 


SEND NO MONEY—Sample Record FREE 


You can see for yourself what this New Way to 
Exercise will do for you—without a dollar of ex- 
pense. 

We will send you, entirely free, a sample phono- 
graph record carrying two of the “Daily Dozen” ex- 
ercises, set to music with a splendid voice giving 
the commands for each movement. In addition you 
will receive a free chart showing the two exercises 
and giving simple but complete directions for doing 
them. 

If you are a business or professional man or 
woman, you need a body that keeps step with your 
brain and you certainly will want to try out this new 
system of exercises that has proved the most efficient, 
ever devised. Get this free “Health Builder” record, 
put it on a phonograph, and try it out. There is no 
obligation, the record is yours to keep. You need not 
return it. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon to cover postage, packing, 
etc. Send the coupon—to-day—now. 


HEALTH BUILDERS 
Dept. 101, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 101, Oyster Bay, 


New York. 
Please send me your 
free sample “Health 


Builder” record, giving 
two of Walter Camp’s fa 
mous “Daily Dozen” exercises, also a free chart con- 
taining actual photographs and simple directions for 
doing the exercises. I enclose a quarter (or 25 cents 
in stamps) for postage, packing, etc. This does not 
obligate me in any way whatever and the sample re 
cord and chart are mine to keep. 
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This Flag 7°, 


Your Schools = 
Without Cost = 
to You y=— 


You want an Amer- 


Fa ean 
ire reree 
on aetetes 
Hy 
Tk KOK 


ican Flag for your ——, 
School. Here is your s 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 
U.S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroid- | 
ered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can 
get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with 
vilded spear head. wl | 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of ‘"s5 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get # 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 


Puttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the cf 


























for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free ; 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with _ 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag’”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 


ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘Story of the if 
Flag.” 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 
The omega Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana _ ...; 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 

Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
0c each. The pr ores ods will be sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 

32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
| 5x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons, 
( Check square for lag you want) 
{ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 














Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each, Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we ‘ 
will send this Chicago ‘ 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid. Please use cou- 















pon at side, 











Kindergarten to Manhood 
By Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
Former United States Commissioner of Education 


From the kindergarten to manhood 
is so long a span that it is hard for 
many people to realize the full signifi- 
cance of kindergarten training for t-:e 
adult life of our people. But there are 
certain ways,—not altogether obvious, 
though long recognized by the friends 
of the kindergarten,—in which this 
foster parent of our child citizenship 
is vitally related to our citizen-life. 

In the first place, a happy childhood 
is the prime condition of a wholesome 
after-life, and for great numbers of 
the children of our cities the brightest 
hours of their childhood are those 
which the kindergarten gives them. 

In the second place, a good kinder- 
garten is preparation for a good pri- 
mary school. While the articulation 
of the two is by no means perfect to- 
day, where such articulation is at its 
best it gives the children a supremely 
good start on their school life. The 
long after years of both school and 
life cannot entirely lose the impetus of 
such a beginning. 

In the third place, for the great 
number of American families that 
have only recently come to America 
the kindergarten carries a message of 
Americanism to fathers and mothers 
through the smaller children who at- 
tend its sessions. The impression does 
not have time to grow stale and famil- 
iar, as is in some measure the case 
with the longer years of school life, 
and those who bring home the story of 
their kindergarten experiences are 
still small enough to be the center of 
tender interest and affection. 





While we properly emphasize the up- 
building of the youth physically and 
intellectually, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the essential element 
in the child’s training is the develop- 
mont of moral standards and worthy 
ideals. 





| National Society for Vocational 
Education 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the National Society for Vocational 
Education is to be held in Kansas 
City, January 5, 6, 7, 1922. This meet- 
ing promises to be one of the largest 
and most helpful in the history of the 
organization. During the past four 
years, the number of vocational schools 
or departments has increased from 300 
to over 4,000. Under the stimulus of 
war-time conditions a large number of 
manufacturing plants and _ industrial 
concerns developed various types of vo- 
cational training to meet war-time 
needs. Many of these training courses 
proved so effective that industry has 
continued the work. The program for 
the Kansas City meeting will undoubt- 
edly attract many hundreds of people 
representing industries, department 
stores, and commercial concerns. ‘Two 
full days will be devoted to section 
meetings to discuss in detail the vari- 
ous types of work now being developed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. For a copy of the. final program, 
address National Society for Vocation- 
al Education, 140 West 42d St., New 
York City. 





Teachers and others carrying on nu- 
trition work may obtain a new set of 
eight charts on food selection and meal 
planning prepared by the Office of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They con- 
stitute a comprehensive and useful 

guide to a wise, correct diet. These 
~ should be found useful in con- 
nection with dietetic courses in C0- 
leges, high schools or hospitals, in wom- 
en’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
or wherever a thoughtful study of nu- 
trition is being made. The series of 
eight can be obtained by sending fifty 
cents in cash or money order (no 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Dot 
uments, Washington, D. C. 








There is no education like adversity: 
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of bread. That was breakfast. She 
saw them take their empty pails and 
trudge off to school. Hours before, 
the mother and father had gone to 
work in the fields. At night they would 
come home, and another loaf would 
make dinner for ten. 
“ Then the —, American _ 
: ross, without a word to rob the eight 
Now and then, one of the eight, the | -ame little actors of their secret, start- 
eldest brother, peered over the rock’s | ¢q 9 hot lunch in the school. Some of 
rim and surveyed the yard where his | the pupils brought nickels, some 
schoolmates sat in little groups, nib- |} ought pennies, and some brought 
bling hard-boiled eggs and unwrap- nothing, but no one except the teacher 
ping fat sandwiches from waxed pa-iinew of these distinctions. And no 





Eight Empty Lunch Pails 


Eight battered lunch pails hung on 
the wall under eight ragged caps and 
hats. The noon bell rang. Slowly, a 
little wearily, eight pairs of hands 
took them down, and carried them out 
to the shade of the biggest boulder be- 
yond the school. 





















Decorate Your Schoolroom | 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Warren G. Harding. Size 22x28 inches. Price 
each (unframed), 75 cents; two for $1.40; three for 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
Oak, black or brown enameled frames, complete with 
frame and glass and securely packed for shipment, each 
$4.00; any two $7.65; any three $11.30; express extra. 





per. —— = —_ — 4} one but the teacher knew why eight Artotypes—Famous Paintings 
last hog o hi ° fo af th ¢" bes rt pairs of eyes watched so eagerly the _ Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
cheeks, was reaching for e favorite clock’s hands diminish the distance to as well. <A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 


ft moderate cost. Over 2,000 t.t.es, the most popular be.ng: 
The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?y"’ (Holmes), Baby 
Stuart (VanDyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Ilofmann), The Col 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (aed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 
tecngge Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to ie i = 
- y M . Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahac | 
and described by the Ohio Educational | }} (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ‘76 
Monthly: | fi! (Willard), Spring (Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing 
on u Yy- ‘ set the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 
“This one seems to think that his | . Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.10; any five, $4.90, postpaid. Any 
school is the only one there is and it of t aso subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.75, any two, $3.30; any 


baseball bat. The boy on the rock made 
sure that the teacher was still within 
the darkened doorway. Yes! She was 
standing at the window sill, pouring |’ 
tea. The blue china pot shone in the 
sunlight and the hot vapor steamed up 
between the ferns. 

When the boy saw that he and his 


the hour of twelve. 





Sub-Normal Teachers | 
Selected from several types named | 


seven brothers and sisters were quite | five, $7 
unobserved, he turned and _ nodded. | never seems to occur to him that there r Artot 
The youngest opened her pail. One of | are schools elsewhere. He seems to |]! eT ee ane F amed ou t on ; — - 

+ 3 ; > se an | Any o le above ramed in our 2-inch Soli ak Diack or brown rames o su w tone of the 
the twins drummed on the lid of his. think that the four walls of his school | subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for siicmieni each 
But no one ate. There was nothing to | are the boundaries of the world. More- $4.26; any two, $8.16; any three, $12.08; any four, $16.96; any five, $19.86; express extra, (Ii 
eat. The pails were empty. over, he seems to think that his way of | 1and-colored Artotypes are = ed, add 65 cents to cost of eac 7 atalog mailed free 

After a while the eldest stood up so | doing a thing is the only way and that |} Special Day Books for February 
that anyone might see and pretended all others are spurious and counterfeit. Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite openin 
to throw a crust off over the boulder’s | He is quite satisfied. and miscellaneous souss. 48 large pages. | Per coy, 16 cents; per dozen, $1.60 postpaid. 
* ail ’ ncoln Day Entertainments. by Joseph C. Sindelar, GO pave rice, cents. 

edge. “This one could write the names of | Washington Day Entertainments. By pores C. Sindelar, 1t6 pages. Price, 40 conte. 


This happened, not in devastated 


all the books he reads in a year on a 


iy Marie Irish, 115 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Good Things for Washing‘on and Lincoln Birthdays. 
i i Price, 35 cents. 


Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 20 pages, 





















Flanders, nor in hunger-stricken Aus-| postage stamp. He says he hasn’t _ Polly in Mistory-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. ity Edith I. A. U. Painton, A very fine Was! 
tria, nor in unfortunate Russia but in | time to read but declines to say what ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 lr., Scenes, easy. Price, 25c. 
one of the most placid and prosperous | he has time for. He is afflicted with P ] Teachers’ Hand Books 
valleys of a great Western State. And | professional somnambulism, but he'll fi ope pot con pied ad conenagl 
not once, but noon after noon, for| never read these words and so will) find Games—Smiths.. ene. nn 8 86 | utermmetiiute and. Grammar thnates.. 
weeks. never ask what they really mean. He | fj} aig aaa SS Prine Greet es | ont trad" Shanica’ “fee” “dReptosa $1.20 
The teacher wondered why these} thinks he is 2 educated man because | J} Number” Stories—-Demingl 1111.) igs gf ope Se contac ciecnceran lle 
particular brothers and sisters re-|he can solve a problem in square root. | Games and Rhymes for Lanquase Primary Lanne "Stories Deming 50 
hs ma Pac’ g e Firs Pour mrades bes emo 7ens Sindel < 
mained so resolutely away from the | Tell him that some teachers read a} ff) pening? Ooo. Seaeecegeeesces: @ | Morning Enevelcs for AN the’ Seat ; 
rest. The other children wondered | hundred books in a year—Oh, well, you Language and Composition by Grad Sindelar ..... sexneee a Oe 
° ° . — |. Anya rene 00 How to Teach Phonies—Calkins .80 
why the eight never played the run- might as well talk to him of the | | Language Games for All Grades—-—Dem | One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study 
ning games after lunch fourth dimension or the precession of | J} = ing—Book ouly........ eee eee ee ees eel Ratiee s ccaver acs: PEGS Sg SO org . 4.00 
But k f th — th » oP WWE (ONMUN 6 5 6 oc cceeanesaceeuess 1.20 | Easy Things to Draw—Auysburg...... . 48 
ut no one knew 0 e gallan game e€ equinoxes. Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, muiled free upon re 
they played out behind the rocks with | quest. Every teacher should have a co,y! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 





It is surely much better to pardon too 
much than to condemn too much.— 
George Eliot. 


their battered lunch pails, until a Red 
Cross worker found them at home, 
just before school, parceling out a loaf 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 


Si=240O TO S2SGO0O A YEAR 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
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7 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR a 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS: SHORT HOURS 7” Franklin 
CITY MAIl CARRIERS PLEASANT WORK 7” Institute, 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT gf cunt SS 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT — Q® Geen :—kindly sen 
LONG VACATION WITH PAY _,* 


CUSTOMS CLERKS 
INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 7 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS out charge or any obligation on 
° ° paid positions now open to teachers, 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. if Advise me also. regarding the salaries, 


hours, work, vacation and date, of the Win- 








* me, at once, and entirely with- 
my part, list of U.S. Government big 






We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to i «Se me ta psrinecogguetivcrtan, Banepa 
° ° ° . . ig me aiso < 2S- 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of JF jon. saeetaa kik race aia ws 
the Winter and Spring examinations in your section. Ps 
| ne ee 






Do it Today. Tomorrow may be too late! 
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The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


GOOD READING FOR ALL THE GRADES IN THE MOST CONVENIENT AND INEXPENSIVE FORM 


women of the higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 


HE far-reaching benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary read- 
ing in the schools are being more and more appreciated. The adoption of 
this idea by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries 

which would provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well ar- 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 

The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 

These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 


The titles have been selected in part from. what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
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er's direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these hooks the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 





The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 











The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 82 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 

The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 








Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher’s use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of - 
books, this library is in every respect the 
eaual of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


the best in literature may 


be expected. 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care- 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor School Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 
of both graded and ungraded schools. Each library or library unit is put up ina 
strong cloth covered box which can be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books 


will be readily accessible to the pupils. 


Accompanying each library is a record 


book to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books read by each 


pupil. 


See full description of sets below. 





27C Aesop, Eleven Fables from 
28C Aesop, More Fables from 
33C Andersen, Stories from 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tailsat Play 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in Winter 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 

59C Boston Tea Party. Story of the 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 


(New Amsterdam) 

65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 

66C Child Life in the Colonies—ill 


(Virginia) 


152C Child's Garden of Verses 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
167C Famous Artists— 1— Landseer 


and Bonheur 
44C Famous. Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 


51C Flax, Story of 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
52C Glass, Story of 
35C Geody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
71C Hiawatha, Selections from 
56C Indian Children Tales 
F 
201C Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
onderlan 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C Amencan Inventors—II (Morse 





Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—235 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 
270C Four Little Cotton-Tails in | 


acation 
34C Grimn, Stories from 
29C Indian Myths 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
1C Little Plant People—Part I 
2C Little Plant People—Part II 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


220C Christ Child, Story of the 
54C Columbus, Story of 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader 
204C Lincoln, Boyhood o! 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
— Little Wood Fi 


riends 
Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
7C Longfellow, Story of 
43C Mayflower, Story of the 











THIRD GRADE GROUP 


164C Little Brown Baby, The, and 
ther Babies | 
208C Little Plant People of the 
aterways 
48C Nature Myths 
195C Night Before Christmas and 
ther Christmas Selections 
227C Our Animal Friends—A Story 
eader 
68C Revolution, Stories of the— I 
(Ethan Allen andthe Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C Revolution, Stories of the—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 


OURTH GRADE GROU 
|205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 


hree Giants 
207C Famous  Arrtists—I]—Reynolds 
and Murillo 
91C Field, Eugene, Story of 
179C Flag, Story of the 
293C Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 





ani son 
82C Boone, Daniel, Story ot 
77C Cotton, Story of 


Moon and Other Stories 


180C Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of 
92C Animal Lifein the Sea 

250C Atthe Back of the North Wind 

(Selection from) 

200C Child of Urbino, The 

183C Dog of Flanders, A 

243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 

265C Four Little i 


Panama 
9C Golden Touch, The 


163C Courage, Stories of 

185C First Crusade, Story of the 

109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

%11C Golden Fleece, The 

114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 

115C Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168C Great European Cities—II1 (St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople ) 


315C Armenia, Story of 

266C Belgium, Story of 

307C Chariot Race, The 

14C Evangeline 

222C Greek Heroes — Part I. 
Story of Perseus 

223C Greek Heroes — Part II. 
Story of Theseus 

189C Heroism, Stories of 


The 
The 


242C Aeneid, Story of the (Cond.) 
252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
19C Cotter’s Saturday Night, The 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 
297C David Copperteld Story of 
23C Deserted Village, The 
17C Enoch Arden 


292C East of theSun and West of the | Story o! 
1 159C Little Lame Prince 


FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


Discoverers in | 


178C Lexington and Bunker Hill, 





| 186C Heroes from King Arthur 
| 313C In Nature's Fairyland 
199C Jackanapes 
182C Joan of Arc, Story of 
8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories 

309C Moni the Goat Boy 

98C Nathan Hale, Story of 

217C Nightingale, Florence, Story of 





SIXTH GRADE GROUP 


299C Iron, Story of | 
197C Lafayette, Story of 
298C Leather, Story of 
101C Lee, Robert E., Story of 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 
106C Mexico, Story of 
26C Minotaur, The 
25C Miraculous Pitcher, The 
73C Musicians, Four Great 
74C Musicians, Four More Great 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 


192C Jean Valjean, Story of 
Y ] Story “| 





311C it 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
120C gfellow, Ten Selections from 








149C Man Without a Country, The 
2780 Mars and its Mysteries 

184C Nurnberg Stove, The 

260C Oliver Twist 

285C Panama and the Canal, Story of 








EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


127C Gray's Elegy and Other Poems | 
20C Great Stone Face, The, Rill 
from the Town Pump 
241C Iliad, Story of the (Condensed) 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 
251C Language and Literature, 


‘ Story of 
259C Last of the Mohicans 
128C Lincoln, Speeches of —Selected 
231C Oregon Trail, The (Condensed 





151C Gold Bug, The 


groups including boxes and 





from Parkman) 


Price : $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight 


record books. 


| 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 


104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 
301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 
32C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 
245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 





308C Peter Rabbit, Story of 
206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ren 

233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
50C Reynard the Fox 

67C Robinson Crusoe, Story of 

146C Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C Wings and Stings 


70C Revolution, Stories of the—Il] 
(Marion the Swamp Fox) 
289C Snow Man, The, The Little Fir 
Tree and Other Stories 
133C Story of Tea and the Teacup 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part I.) 
137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II.) 
138C Story of Rice, Currants and 
Honey (Aunt Martha's Cor- 
ner Cupboard—Part III.) 
4C Washington, Story of 
41C Wool, Story of 


P 


90C Longfellow, Fifteen Selections 
from (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
248C Makers of European History 
83C Printing, Story of 
212C Robin Hood, Stories of 
181C Stars, Stories of the 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 
76C Wheat, Story of 


97C Norsemen, Story of the 
122C Pied Piper of Hamelin 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 
93C Silk, Story of 
61C Sindbad the Sailor, Story of 
107C Stevenson, Robert Louis, Story of 
94C Sugar, Story of 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa 


188C' Napoleon, Story of 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
258C Pilgrim's Progress, The (Abgd.) 
10C Snow Image, The 
144C Steam, Story of 
283C Time, Stories of 
24C Three Golden Apples 
310C Willard, Frances, Story of 


235C Poems Worth Knowing—ll 
22C Rab and His Friends 
160C Revolution, Heroes of the 
11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowbound 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
119C Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
246C What! Sawin Japan 


224C William Tell, Story of 


236C Poems Worth Knowing—|V 
126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
193C Sketch Book, Selections from the 
147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 


ennyson 
261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 
279C True Story of the Man in the 
loon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 


158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 











Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Both Offices. Order 
from Nearest Point. 


Full Stock Carried =) 
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everyday problems of life. 


Affiliated with the child 


est. 


Gives many valuable su 
and provides much drill. 
much drudgery, embodying 


drill material, suggestions, 


substantially bound. 
Book 


Book III—for grades 7 and 


write for samples. 


Philadelphia 





| LENNES-JENKINS’ 
APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


A sane and progressive course | 
/built on the best in modern method. | 


A practical application of the ! 

The result of more than ten years’ 
investigation of current arithmetic. 

The material is excellently adapt- 
ed to the child using each book. 


ties—hence his spontaneous inter- 


for motivating work in arithmetic 


The Teachers’ editions are special 
features and relieve the teacher of 


answers, but solutions to compli- | 
cated examples; supplementary and 


Are attractively illustrated and 


I—for grades 2, 3 and 4.72c 
Book II—for grades 5 and 6...80c 


If you are eonsidering arithmetic, 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, 


| 


’s activi- 


ggestions 


not only 


etc. 


| 


8....88¢ 
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school Draw 

1001 Movement Wri ing 
Practica 


jcal Writing Course 








(Miscellaneous, 





a il 
Books 


Arts Course 


School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


Books 

















BY USING 


Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS, 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, 









Pass Any Examination 


Smith’s Regents 


Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 

6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 





| 
Desk A, | 
N.Y. | 




















lessons or drawin; 
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The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 


gs in ten min- 


utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing eurface, 4'4x7, $1. 


$2. Letter size 


10x12'¢, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink ane apenas complete. 


Also sent 
. Send for Cir- 





Offer to Teachers. 
and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Educators See Need of Films on 
Americanism 


That one of the most important 
functions of the motion picture in edu- 
cation is to teach patriotism and good 
citizenship to the boys and girls who 
are the voters of to-morrow, was 
strongly stressed by city and county 
superintendents attending the institute 
held in Elgin, IIl., to discuss plans and 
problems of the new school year. 
Among the school movies screened for 
the educators present were citizenship 
films produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, which is co-operating 
in the movement for compulsory civics 
instruction in every grade school in the 
country. 

Edwin M. Harris, superintendent of 
Kane County schools, declared that the 
lesson of reverence for the flag needs 
to be taught from the kindergarten up, 
and with increasing emphasis and in- 
tensity from grade to grade. “The 
right sort of patriotic film, shown from 
time to time during the term and free- 
ly discussed in class afterward, will do 
more than any other single teaching 
plan to fuse the habit of loyalty and 
patriotism into the mental and moral 
makeup of our boys and girls,’ said 
Mr. Harris. “We need more of such 
films as ‘Hats Off!’ for example, in 
which our nation’s heroes, from Wash- 
ington and Lincoln to Roosevelt and 
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Pershing, ‘come alive’ on the screen to | 
teach pupils where their flag was born | 
and why it brings a thrill to the heart | 


ef every true American. No child who 
sees such a reel two or three times in 
the school year, talks about it in class 
and at home, and looks up the histori- 
cal facts it pictures, will leave his 
grade without a better understanding 


of American history and a deeper love | 


of his country. It will help to create 
in him an ingrained respect for his flag 
and a loyal pride in the ideals and tra- 
ditions for which it stands.” 

Those who are urging the country- 
wide teaching of civics, or citizenship, 
in the elementary schools maintain 
that to be of real value to the great 
mass of the pupils the work must be- 
gin not later than the fourth grade— 
earlier if possible. “Statistics pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education 
show that the average person complet- 
ing his education in 1918 had received 
a little less than six years of schooling 
of 180 days each,” said John A. Pros- 
ser, of the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. “This gives color to the criticism 
so often directed against our American 
educational system—that we are ‘a 
nation of sixth-graders.’ Painful as 
the facts are, they force us to recog- 
nize this six-year average and make 
allowance for it in planning the cur- 
riculum. It is clear that if American- 
ism courses are to accomplish any- 
thing definite for the general run of 
pupils to-day, they must be installed in 
the lower grades and not be postpon- 
ed until the last year or two of the 
grammar school, as is pretty generally 
the case at present where such instruc- 
tion is given at all.’ 

It is the plan of the Society for 
Visual Education and other organiza- 
tions concerned in the movement to 
exhibit the film lessons in patriotism 
and the duties of citizens not alone in 
schools but also in neighborhood cen- 
ters, in order that adult members of 
the community may share with the 
children in the benefits of the plan. 


I am a part of all that I have met. 
Tennyson. 












RTISTS are needed. We cannot 
A train them fast enough to meet 

the demand. Men are wanted by 
newspapers for cartoon work, by large 
concerns to illustrate their advertising, 
by publishers to illustrate books. Sal- 
aries are higher than ever before. 


No Talent Is Needed 


Don’t be afraid of the word ‘‘artist.”’ 
The old theory that the artist had to be 
born isexploded. We train you not only 
to draw, but to draw so that you can 
SELL your pictures. Our course starts 
you in at the basic principles. You 
begin by drawing straight lines, then 
shading, action, perspective follow in 
order, until you are making drawings 
that sell for $100 to $150. You learn 
almost without study, once you know 
the simple principles found in our 
course—it is so logically arranged. 


Personally Instructed 


You receive personal instruction. It 
is just as if a teacher stood at your el- 
bow and guided you. The corrections 
not only show you how to improve your 
work, but why the suggested changes 





PICTURES THAT SELL | 


Learn at Home 

















Progress is unbeliev- 
ably rapid. ‘The course covers every 
angle of commercial art. Many of our 
students earn Big Money before they 
complete the course. 


Learn in Your Spare 
Time 
A few minutes a day in your own home 
is all that is necessary. Get into this 
fascinating game now! Put drudgery 
and long hours behind you forever. Do 
the work that never gets tiresome. 


New Book and Artists’ 
Outfit FREE 


Mail coupon for our valuable book, 


DO improve it. 










“How to Become an Artist.” It 
explains our course, reveals 2 eS 
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“‘Modern”’ Duplicator. 


with it, we refund your money. 
all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


J. C, DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 





Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. 
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At Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator | 


**Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator”’ 


TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRI 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, musio. 


“It saves time, labor and money.” 


“Special Three”’ cap size (9 x 14 inches) complete $8.00—Les 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this peer tent 9 Amy peor ot *& 4“ 


BIDS, MENUS, MUSIC 

MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
letters—or anything—just write one (for original) in regular way. 

Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 
is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 

at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera 
tion, | Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 

and it is immediately ready for another job—the same thing, or > 
different originals. ‘It is the Duplicator you want.’* “Anything 
: , you want whenever you wont it.’ 

It contains no glue or gelatine—and—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 


Use it 30 days and if you are not “Delighted” 
Booklet of 


339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 


“Tr oY 











Sistine Madonna 
“They are beautiful. 
Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each 
For 15 or more. 


phact =" T wo Cent Size. 54x8. For 25 or more. 
My pupils are enjoying them 
with me. Their note-books are very much prettier 
than they would have been without them. 
‘| find it impossible to carry on history or geography 
work without the use of your pictures.” 


‘The Perry Pictures © sox 13 MALDEN,MASS. 


Order February pictures now. Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, their homes, etc., each 51% x 8. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. | 


150 subjects, 


Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large 
Pictures for Framing. Price since Sept. 1, 
| $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more. 

Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 
Send $2.50 for these two. 


Or send $3.00 for these two, hand-colored, same size. 





64-Page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
in coin. [Please do not send for the 


Catalogue without sending 15 cents. } 
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about the bones— to grow straight— 








This is the cheer- of this foot that 


ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, 
tells about the straight, and natu- 
bones— rally— 
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“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 
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portable broad- a vivid lesson in 
toed shoe. foot hygiene. 


We will mail it 
to you FREE. 








Pointing the Way to Foot Health 


HE teacher in her talks on hygiene to the chil- 


dren is given the opportunity to impress on © 


them an often neglected factor in health—the proper 
care of the feet. 


Foot hygiene is just as important as proper care of 
the teeth. Young growing feet should be given the 
proper start in life. Force them into narrow, 
pointed shoes and you crumple and twist tender 
bones, causing crippled feet. 


The growing boys should be impressed with the 
care of the feet. The number of deformed feet in 
our young manhood brought to light by the medical 
tests during the recent war was alarming. It is so 
unnecessary, too. 


Girls should be taught proper foot hygiene. 
Many women can trace delicate health, nervousness 
and other ailments to the wearing of pointed, tor- 
turing shoes. It’s a scientific fact. 


The opportunity is yours to impress deeply on the 
minds of the children the right and wrong of foot 


hygiene. 


Use the Educator chart pictured above to point 
out the necessity of proper shoes. This chart illus- 


trates impressively and simply its lesson in foot 
health. It is easy to follow and visible at a good 
distance. Send for it as an aid to the discussion 
during your hygiene talks. It is free for the asking. 


With the schoolroom chart, giving the facts 
about foot ills, we will include an interesting booklet, 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,” that will give you 
added material for your discussions. 


These charts and booklets are free to teachers— 
no obligation on your part. Send for them. 


Phone your local Tel-u-where Bureau for name of nearest dealer. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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That I will not dishonor my country’s speech by 
leaving off the last syllables of words. 


That I will say a good American “yes” and “ 
instead of an Indian grunt “umhuh,” or a for- 
eign “ya” or “yeh” and “nope.” 

That I will improve American speech by enunci- 
ating distinctly and by speaking pleasantly and 
sincerely. 


That I will try to make my country’s language 
beautiful for the many people of foreign na- 
tions who come here to live. 

| That I will learn to articulate correctly one word 


























a day for a whole year. 


That I will try to think clearly and express my 
thoughts in apt, simple words. 
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To Our Family Circle—A Happy New Year! 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















HE NorRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS family 
«f4 circle is a very large and comprehensive one. To 
} each and every member of this circle: Greetings and 
Best Wishes for a Happy New Year! 
i There are many reasons why we teachers should 
! enter the New Year in an optimistic and happy 
frame of mind. Our chief task is to train up the young so that they 
will become intelligent, appreciative and loyal American citizens. It 
should be possible for us to perform this task with greater enthusi- 
asm and with a higher degree of success in 1922 than in any preced- 
ing year, for the reason that our country is just now exhibiting qual- 
ities which should win the sincere admiration, alike of teachers and 
of pupils. The entire world is praising America for its frankness, 
sincerity and good-will as shown in the disarmament conference. 
As these lines are being written, there are in Washington thousands 
of leading men and women from foreign countries; and the writer 
has heard a number of them say that America has, during the past 
two months, set up new standards social, ethical and moral, for all 
the peoples of the world. Our country is taking the lead in trying 
to correct evils which have heretofore made men enemies of one an- 
other, and which have kept a large proportion of the people of the 
world in poverty and distress from the cradle to the grave. 





T should mean more to be an American teacher henceforth than it 
ever could have meant heretofore. To impress upon pupils the 
American traits of frankness, sincerity and good-will should yield 
greater satisfaction in the future than in the past. The teacher more 
than anyone else—more than the parent even—can and must lead the 
rising generation to grasp the meaning of Americanism and to try 
to embody American ideals in their own conduct. 

No other worker is comparable with the teacher in the opportunity 
she has to give purpose and stability to young lives, and this should 
be a source of happiness in the performance of her duties. She is not 
simply earning wages with which to secure food, clothing and shelter, 
which is the case with too many wage earners. She can gain more 
pleasure from the work itself than from anything she can buy with 
her salary. The writer of this editorial enjoys his work in the class- 
room with his students as much as, and it often seems more than, he 
does anything outside,—even the theatre or golf or music or writing, 
much as he enjoys all these. There is probably a large and constantly 
increasing number of teachers in our country who experience a like 
pleasure in their daily duties. 

Teachers in every section of our country should enjoy teaching in 
1922 a little better than they have enjoyed it in 1921 or in any preced- 
ing year for the reason that the difficulties that lie in the way of 
teaching are continually growing less serious and the conditions un- 
der which teachers must do their work are becoming more agreeable 
in every way. In the course of a year, the writer visits schools and 
talks with teachers in most sections of the country. He has been 
doing this for a number of years, and he has observed a steady im- 
provement in the attitude of pupils and patrons toward the schools, 
and also in the physical and social conditions under which teachers 
have had to do their work. Improvement in respect to all these mat- 
ters has been especially marked during the past three years. The 
status of teaching in 1922 will be much better socially, financially, 
professionally and hygienically than it was in 1918 or earlier. Most 
teachers seem to appreciate this fact and they show it in their cheer- 
ful, optimistic manner and their satisfaction with the profession of 
teaching. Occasionally one finds a person who remembers the earlier 
hardships, the social isolation, and the low remuneration of teaching, 
and such a teacher may have nothing good to say for the profession. 
Happily the number of such discontented persons is rapidly de- 
creasing. 


OWEVER, a generous salary, recognized social position, com- 
fortable and hygienic physical conditions, and a friendly atti- 
tude on the part of pupils and patrons cannot, either singly or all 
combined, make a teacher happy in 1922 unless she can and really 
does teach school in an expert way. The writer has enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of a great many teachers during the past two decades; 
some of them have been very happy in their work, while others have 
been just as unhappy. So far as memory can be depended upon, it 
can be said that every happy teacher has been highly successful in 
the classroom, while every unhappy one has been more or less of a 
failure, either as an instructor or as a manager. When a teacher is 
achieving conspicuous success she can easily surmount obstacles that 
lie in the way of happiness,—she can ignore hardships and social 
neglect and even a low salary. But when she is not making good she 
cannot for a long period overcome depression, even when everything 
is favorable in respect to material surroundings, social recognition, 
and financial reward. Of course, the expert teacher will not be called 
upon to endure hardships very long, because her merit will be discov- 
ered and everyone will co-operate to make her path a smooth one to 
travel, while just the opposite will be true of the unsuccessful teacher. 
So the first concern of every one of us should always be to do expert 
work. Everything else should be subordinate to this, for without 
this no one of us can long be happy in his work, while with it we can- 
not be very unhappy no matter what privations we have to endure. 
To become expert does not require at all that one should sacrifice all 
the pleasures of life. The sombre, morose, depressed individual can 
never achieve distinguished success in the schoolroom. Such success 
depends even more upon spontaneity, cheerfulness, poise, good spirits 
and good health than upon effective methods of instructing and 
managing, though the combination of them all is essential to the 
highest achievement. The expert teacher is not a recluse nor an as- 
cetic, but just the reverse. What is necessary is the will to succeed, 
and this requires that one believe that it is worth while to teach ina 
great and distinguished way. Some teachers do not grasp the signif- 
icance of teaching; they regard it as one way—a clean, respectable 
way—to pay for their clothes and board, and so they never realize 
half their possibilities as teachers. They would be much happier in 
their work and would themselves get more out of life—as well as do 
much more for others, their pupils especially—if they would resolve 
at the beginning of this new year to reach as high a degree of per- 
fection in their chosen profession as their native endowment in intel- 
lectual and personal qualities will enable them to do. Every one of us 
will be happy in his work throughout the new year just in the meas- 
ure that he instructs his pupils and manages his school with expert 
efficiency. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is dedicated solely 
to the task of helping teachers to teach school in this expert way. 


READER may ask at this point, “Is the only thing required for 
a happy life in the schoolroom that one should be able to do ex- 
pert teaching? Could one really be a great teacher and still not enjoy 
his work? Haven’t some expert teachers been really unhappy per- 
sons?” The writer cannot recall any teacher who was achieving dis- 
tinguished success as an instructor and manager and who was w!- 
happy in the work. It is possible that one might have an intellectual 
grasp of methods of teaching and ways and means of managing pv- 
pils, but be unable to enjoy the spontaneity and freshness of children. 
Such a person could not have a really happy life in the schoolroom. 
In order fully to enjoy teaching one must be very plastic intellect- 
ually, temperamentally, and probably also physically. One who finds 
it difficult or impossible to adapt himself to constantly shifting scenes. 
and who is disturbed by spontanous expression, cannot be happy 
while teaching children. , 
One must keep fresh and mobile in order to find pleasure in dealing 
with spontaneous persons of any age. In any university will be found 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A House-Building Project 


By Newton School Special, Toledo, Ohio, Under Direction of Irene Lydia Hansen 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Hansen writes us as 
jollows: “We had such a happy time working out 
the House-Building Project and making educational 
applications, that we thought someone else might be 
interested in it too. The children helped to tell the 
story.’ Miss Hansen is at present Director of Spe- 
cial Classes in the public schools of Akron, Ohio. 


HIS is not the house that Jack built but 
the house built by the retarded chil- 
dren of Newton School Special, Toledo, 
Ohio. It is attractive enough to have 
been built by the nursery rhyme hero 

—complete from the cement foundation to the 
tiny electric bulbs lighting the entire house. It 
might well have been planned to suit the taste 
of a veritable queen of hearts, so 
pleasingly is it furnished. The book- 
case with its tiny books, the little floor 
lamp with its rose shade, the window 
boxes with air fern and blue forget- 
me-nots, all add to its charm. To the 
little builders at least it is undoubt- 
edly the last word in home building. 
Just when the idea started no one 
exactly knows. However, early in the 
year we had acquired a family of 
dolls: a father, a mother, a baby anda 
grandmother. They lived in a dolls’ 
house borrowed from the kindergarten. 
For months the groceries, rent and 
imaginary purchases of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edam N. Odelot made up the arith- 
metic problems. This gave opportun- 
ity for lessons in economy, thoughtful 
buying, as well as training in figures 


of the boys, it being “Made in Toledo” 


' spelled backwards. 


When all this began the children 
agreed that Mr. Odelot’s salary should 


» be $100.00 a month, and that he should pay $20 
| amonth rent. Very soon they gave him a raise 
' and someone suggested that he build a home. 
' A bank account, which opened with $800.00, 
' supposed to have been saved before we became 


interested in him, now as a result of rigid 


economy showed a balance of $1000.00. An im- 


aginary lot on a side street in the district was 
secured for $320.00. This lot was represented 
by the cover from a piano box. It measured 
four feet eight inches by two feet six inches. 








The Living-Room and Two Residents 


Since the family did not have enough money 
to build the house, it was decided to have Miss 
€ssica Marshall, the principal of our building, 
Put a mortgage on it, and we borrowed from her 
amounts to cover all expenses. 
The cost of materials was quoted at rates and 
tsa needed to build a genuine house. The 
eacher acted as the builder’s agent and handled 





all business items for him, the children solving 
each problem as it presented itself. 

Before beginning the project the class spent 
much time talking over the different kinds of 
work that had to be done on a house. Next we 
decided which member of the class was best 
fitted to direct each task. Then the class voted 
on the various contracts to be let, their selec- 
tions being as follows: 


Architect—John D. 

Plumber and Electrical Contractor—Henry H. 
Carpenter—Henry S. 

Bricklayer—Fred W. 

Cement Worker—Floyd S. 


at times, when no one in the class could offer a 
solution to the difficulties, little progress was 
made on the house for many days. In the end, 
however, this loss of time was more than equal- 
ized by the children’s gain in power to think for 
themselves 

Incidentally, the making of the payroll fur- 
nished excellent material for problems and accu- 
rate accounts were kept that we might know the 
correct cost of building. 

The floor problem was a puzzler and it took 
several weeks to come to a decision. All sorts 
of things were tried. Henry S., boss carpenter, 
finally suggested that three boards eight inches 
wide and one inch thick, stained and 
highly varnished, might serve as the 








The House and Some of the Builders 


Workmen—Ralph T., Melvin J., Charles, Tom 
S., Walter S. 

Interior Decorator—Ethel H. 

Helpers—Pearl, Wilda, Ruth. 

It was decided that the house must have a ce- 
ment block foundation. Then came a skirmish 
to get cement. The boys bought and hauled a 
bag of cement and sand from a regular builders’ 
supply company. This made it seem very real to 
them. Now we were ready for work. 

First we made a brick-making machine of 
wood, after a model loaned us by Leon Winslow, 
Director of Arts at the State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. This turned out three 
cement bricks at a time, each brick 3in. x 1% 
in. x lin. 

Then began the tamping. Floyd S., head ce- 
ment worker, felt his responsibility and. kept 
everyone busy. We worked in shifts, some 
tamping while others were having lessons. In 
about two weeks, not without accidents, we had 
made five hundred bricks, using a regular ce- 
ment formula, a three to one mixture, sufficient 
water to moisten it. Every nook and corner of 
the room had bricks drying in them. At the 
close of the day a little water was poured upon 
each brick to harden it. Everyone helped in 
work of this kind. 

When the bricks were ready, the head brick- 
layer presented his plan for the laying of the 
foundation. A mortar of cement, sand and 
water was used to hold the blocks together. 
Again we worked in groups, some doing school 
work while others worked under the foreman. 
Suggestions were made and where the class 
thought it best the plans were changed. When 
a child presented a faulty plan of work the 
teacher said nothing, unless the children called 
attention to the defect; but rather let them try 
it, and when it failed only suggested that they 
think out another method, since the one they 
were trying was not successful. So it was that 





floor; and as he said, “It looks like 
hard wood, doesn’t it?” 

The making of the cement steps kept 
the whole class busy holding the mold 
in place until it set. The cigar-box 
wood used for the molds threatened to 
warp and had to be reenforced by 
pressure. Some children remained 
patiently under the table with arms 
stretched out to hold the bottom step 
in place. After several hours of fast 
work in shaping and smoothing, a fine 
flight of front steps emerged. 

In building the front porch the pu- 
pils first tried to make one having ce- 
ment pillars and a railing of cement 
blocks, but they soon discovered that 
the cement could not be fastened to 
the wood flooring. Each child made 
an earnest effort to be the one to help 
us out, and it was Tressie, our large 
colored boy, who finally said, “I’ll 
make one of wood.” He was able to 
keep his promise and at the end of 
three manual periods presented us with the 
porch all sandpapered ready to be stained 
brown. It had square pillars and a railing with 
spindles. The children never tired of making 
things for it and when it was finished it had a 
porch swing, window boxes, comfortable chairs, 
a wee bird cage of reed and a rose trellis with 
pink rambler roses climbing over it. One little 
enthusiast even brought a toy sleeping cat as a 
finishing touch. 

The walls of the house were made on one-inch 
studding, the inside covored with beaver board,, 
the outside with tar shingles overlaid with ce- 
ment to give the effect of stucco. This was pan- 











Front Elevation—Also Tressie 
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eled, as seen in the picture, with narrow strips 
of wood stained brown. The window frames 
and the doors had glass in them and swung in 
and out. White hatpin heads made realistic 
door knobs. Shades were made of white paper, 
with a hem folded in the bottom, and were ad- 
justed by a tiny thread with buttonholed loop 
at the end. 

The roof was made of tar shingles cut in right 
proportion for the house. These were tacked in 
place, ‘one overlapping another. In the center 
of the front roof was a small dormer window, 
but, oh! the trouble it caused. It just wouldn’t 
fit to the slanting roof. After many trials at 
last it was in place, to the great delight of the 
little workmen. 

While one group was working at the parti- 
tions and finishing the inside, another group 
was organized as cabinet makers. They made 
the furniture. The girls made curtains, por- 
tieres, mattresses, quilts, sheets, kitchen towels 
and even lamp shades. These, while actually 
in miniature, were discussed as real problems, 
the usual dimensions and prices being used as 
the basis of our talks. The children measured 
their windows at home and the measure that 
occurred most frequently was the one we took. 
With this measure we estimated the cost of cur- 
taining the whole house. Those were strenuous 
days. Children would come in with dirty scraps 
of paper on which were scrawled the prices of 
articles—kitchen towels, rugs and everything 
they decided our family must have. Sometimes 
in figuring they needed help and then we took it 
to the blackboard. Here we had discussions as 
to what Mr. Odelot could afford. He must buy 
within his income. There was not a child in the 
class who did not want the family to have more 
than he himself had. We made a great point 


of the savings account and a certain amount 
was added every month. 

Each room had an electric light dropped from 
the ceiling and in the living-room there was the 
floor lamp which lighted. The power for these 
lights came from two dry-cell batteries hidden 
away in the attic under the roof. The lighting 
system was such a success that the first bat- 
teries were worn out in two weeks. So popular 
was the switch that is was kept going most of 
the time. One switch lighted the entire house. 
These tiny lights were a never-ending source of 
interest to every visitor. 

Lively discussions took place about the furni- 
ture—what things were necessary and what 
could be left out. A piano was considered the 
most essential piece of furniture, every child 
having it on his list. John D. made a “baby 
grand” that was as perfect in proportions as a 
Steinway. The black keys on the keyboard made 
him a great deal of trouble. After trying many 
times, he asked a girl in the sixth grade to draw 
them on paper in India ink for him. These he 
pasted in place and everyone was proud of the 
finished piano. A phonograph was also de- 
manded. It was made in oak finish and stood 
with its lid raised, displaying a carved wooden 
arm set upon a miniature black record ready to 
play. Small colored copies of “Innocence,” “The 
Two Princes” and “Angels’ Heads” were framed 
and hung, and a frieze of Pompeian fig- 
ures decorated one wall. Tiny rag rugs with 
fringe added to the homelike appearance of the 
living-room. In front of the fireplace stood an 
inviting davenport with comfortable cushions; 
back of the davenport was the library table, 
attractive with the usual books. 

The mantel was one problem that engaged 
everyone. The cement would set before the 
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small square tiles could be placed in pattern and 
then it would all have to be done over. One was 
finished and had been placed to dry when it was 
knocked down and broken. The children gasped 
in horror but started at once to make another, 
The floor just in front was chiseled out and red 
and white tile laid in cement in pattern to match 
the tiling around the fireplace. A brown wooden 
paneling extended to the ceiling. A light bulb 
covered with red paper glowed cosily in the 
grate. - 

The dining-room was completely furnished, 
A round table, showing a pretty wood grain 
through the oak varnish, was made from the top 
of a date box, and a large spool was used for the 
pedestal. A sideboard had opening doors and a 
mirror. 

In the upstairs bedroom the walls tinted blue 
showed off the ivory enameled suite, a bed, a 
chair, a cradle, and a dresser with drawer and 
mirror. A small wooden gate was placed at the 
top of the stairway, “to keep the baby from fall- 
ing downstairs.” From the living-room the ban- 
istered stairs went up to a landing, where they 
turned to the second floor. 

One after another the difficulties in our house- 
building project were met. 

The measurements of the finished house 
were: length four feet; width two feet; height 
at highest point one and one half feet. Height 
of ceiling twelve inches. 

We went through the fictitious form of secur- 
ing a building permit. The City Electrical In- 
spector, hearing of our project, called and gave 
his official stamp of approval upon the wiring. 

It would be impossible to estimate the benefit 
the class derived from working out this project, 
but definite results are here shown. The 

(Continued on page 75) 


“When Do We Eat—and What?” 


The Time is Noon, of Course; The Menu,---Well, Something Hot and Nourishing is the Big Essential 


“Where There’s a Will—” 


By Agnes Fitzgerald 


HE beneficial results obtained from the 

I serving of warm lunches to pupils unable 

to go home at noon are being appreciated 
more and more. The country child living three 
miles from school should no longer sit down 
with his tin bucket containing bread and butter 
and half-frozen pie, or with his news- 
paper wrapped about bread and a hunk 
of meat, with a pickle thrown in for 
appetizer. Instead, the child should 
come with wholesome food carefully 
prepared at home, this to be supple- 
‘mented by at least one warm dish at 
school. From personal observation I 
know what the hot serving has meant 
during the cold winter months to pu- 
pils of our community. 

From schools unequipped for cook- 
ing I can hear the cry, “Yes, we realize 
the value of this warm lunch and 
would gladly provide it, but two things 
are in our way: Lack of a room for 
cooking and lack of funds to buy ap- 
paratus.” Both excuses at first seem 
reasonable, but they can be met. We 
had both difficulties, overcoming them 
by a bit of determination and some 
hard work. 

Our schoolhouse at Anna, Ohio, is a-very.old, 
square building. Originally there were two 
rooms with a hall between downstairs, and twc 
similar rooms, a hall, and a small office upstairs. 
One of these four large rooms remains for our 
high-school assembly-room, but each of the 
other ‘three has been divided into two class- 
rooms. Every room is in use, and so when the 
question of a domestic-science corner came up, 


there seemed to be no available spot for it. But 
observant eyes saw where the big central chim- 
ney extended twenty-three inches from the main 
wall of each room. Between that chimney and 
the outer or north wall of one classroom the dis- 
tance measured ten feet five inches. This space 
would be our kitchen—ten feet five inches long 
and twenty-three inches deep! 


The classroom, however, must be used for 





A Noon Scene That Is All Too Familiar 
—Pretty Forlorn, Isn’t It? 


daily recitations, some English and some his- 
tory. A stove and an array of dishes and pans 
would be sadly out of place when a class strove 
to discuss Wordsworth or Alexander. What 
must we do? Give up our dream of warm 
lunches? No! We would have a wooden parti- 
tion, looking like part of the wall itself, that 
could be raised and lowered. When we read 
“The Daffodils” or followed the sighing world 


conqueror on his expeditions, the partition 
would be down; when we made hot chocolate or 
soup, the partition would be up. And this plan 
was carried out most successfully. 

A coal-oil stove was suggested, but I rebelled, 
begging for an electric range, since the building 
already was wired. It would be safer for the 
pupils and more cleanly. We found a splendid 
range with two burners and an oven, all fitting 
neatly into the tiny corner. In the re- 
maining space we had shelves and 
drawers built, with two good work- 
tables which could be drawn out eigh- 
teen inches from the cupboard. The 
carpenter charged us heavily, but how 
willingly my little class of home mak- 
ers went at the painting! Three coats 
gave us a beautifully enameled cup- 
board. We bought sparingly of dishes 
and pans, our plan being first to serve 
only soup or cocoa. But war-time 
prices were on, and with all our care 
our bills were rather startling. 

Electric range 0 
Installing of range ..........ecceeeeeeeee’ 24.67 
SU ai Saco sce ck ob v.6'on 4s x dns wwe oe 's 33.16 
Carpenter , 
Paints 
Granite ware (2 large kettles, 1 pan, dish- 
pan, bucket) 


Cups and soup-bowls 
Toweling, spoons, etc. .........eeeeeeeeee’ 


Total 


With this debt of two hundred dollars facing 
us came the all-important matter of raising 
funds. Our village had tried to support a le¢- 
ture-course six or eight years ago, much to the 
sorrow of the guarantors. We decided to ty 
again after these several years, resolving ful 
ther that we would have good talent. When we 
chose a course costing $260, the gray-haired 
sage of the community shook his head and said 
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we never would make it, we had gone too deep! 
The willing high school boys and girls took up 
the work of ticket-selling, however, and brought 
in $533.75! Our soup and cocoa were assured. 

When our kitchen was in operation we tried 
to have the food pay only for itself. The coun- 
try children sometimes brought milk or beans or 
tomatoes, often letting the supplies brought 
stand as payment for their helpings of cocoa 
or soup. We gave generous servings for five 
cents each, yet from the sales those first three 
winter months we cleared over fifteen dollars. 
The paying of bills and the care of the bank 
account were splendid training for our future 
home makers. And what a joy it was to see the 
children’s delight in the hot addition to their 
lunch from home! 





A Novel and Attractive School Kitchen 


There seems to me little reason why any 
school that desires to do things cannot accom- 
plish them. Our high school numbers but fifty, 
and our people round about have not had the 
reputation of caring for lectures and concerts 
worth while. And yet our tiny school-group 
aroused the people, led them to respond to good 
things and in the end gave them real zsthetic 
pleasure and their children real physical com- 
fort. More and more we feel that the best is the 
cheapest, whether in entertainments or in 
ranges, 


Returns from Many Counties 
By E. A. Kirkpatrick 


HE hot lunch for rural school children is 
Tite best thing that has been evolved in a 
long while. I have talked with pupils and 
teachers in almost every nook and corner of the 
country and those who have had any experience 
with it say it is so far ahead of the old plan— 
nothing hot to eat or drink from 5.30 or 6 A. M. 
to 6.30 or 7 P. M.—that there is no comparison. 
Last winter the teacher in Walpack Center 
school, New Jersey, found the hot lunch bee 
buzzing in his head. Being a man, he ‘naturally 
turned to his home demonstration agent for a 
bit of assistance, which was forthcoming. 
When the stage was all set for the first lunch to 
he served, interest was so keen that two women 
in the neighborhood turned out to help. They 
“just couldn’t stay away.” The children chose 
their officers, a secretary, two cooks, two house- 
keepers and two bookkeepers. One of the ladies 


§ helped two of the older girls to start the “dish” 


and before long a delicious odor of cocoa was 
making everyone think about lunch. School was 
dismissed for noon, the children lost no time in 
getting their lunches, and every one of the 
twenty-four produced from some mysterious 
source a cup and a spoon. That cocoa was gone 
efore you could say “Scat!” 

Three weeks later the home demonstration 
agent drove to the school to see how things were 
moving along. When asked if they would prefer 
the old (and cold) lunch to the new, there wasn’t 
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Table, oil- 
cloth and kettles were all as neat as wax, and 
the bookkeepers proudly displayed books which 
would have done'credit to a professional book- 
keeper. They had carefully kept account of the 
materials they had bought at the local store 
and the milk which they purchased from one of 


a single answer in the affirmative. 


the local men at 7% cents a quart. When we 
asked how it was that only $1.05 had been spent 
in the three weeks for milk when they were us- 
ing four quarts a day, they. told us that most of 
their milk had been given them. Practically all 
the parents had contributed something; one of 
the members of the board had given a large can 
of cocoa. 
Hot lunches were started in the Ellistown 
school, Tioga County, N. Y., last winter. Says 
one of the children: 
“We wanted hot 
lunches, but we had 
no oil stove. Miss 
Barrows, our teacher, 
found they were so 
high-priced we 
thought we could not 
afford one. So Mrs. 
Downey of East Wav- 
erly, one of the Home 
Bureau members, 
loaned us her oil 
stove and oven. By 
each one bringing a 
gallon of oil we got 
along very nicely. 
The mothers’ were 
good and never re- 
fused anything asked 
‘of them. We served 
tomato soup, vegeta- 
ble soup, creamed po- 
tatoes, baked potatoes, baked beans, scalloped 
tomatoes, scalloped potatoes, scalloped corn, 
and cocoa, and twice we had mashed potatoes, 
brown gravy, and fried fresh pork. We did not 
charge anything for the lunch because we all 
furnished the things, except the tomatoes and 
corn, which the teacher bought, dividing up the 
cost among us. As 
there is no water on 
the school ground, 
and we have to carry 
it so far, each one of 
us carried home his 
own dish and washed 
it, taking it back to 
school the next day.” 
At the Stewartsville 
school, Warren Coun- 
ty, N. J., hot lunches 
made a hit last win- 
ter. This letter was 
written by one of the 
girls: “During the 
first week in Novem- 
ber the county club 
agent called at our 
school and asked if 
we wouldn’t like to 
have a ‘hot lunch 
club.’ We were so pleased that nearly all who 
brought lunch agreed. So next week we brought 
our quarters. One of the neighbors was very 
good and presented us with an oil stove, and our 
school teacher, too, was very kind, for she gave 
us a double boiler; therefore, we only had to 
buy one more. One of the girls suggested that 
the room where we cook should look neat, so 
we bought white curtains for the windows. 
The first week we had potato soup, baked beans 
and cocoa; we do not have hot lunch every day 
because we are not yet prepared. Every month 
there are different rooms which serve and cook, 
and in this way none of us get tired of the job. 
“Hoping in the future we shall all be scien- 
tific cooks, 





“Yours truly, 
“ANNA HULSHZIR.” 


It Looks Like This During Class Hours 


o 






In the Belmont school, New York, the high 
school class in cooking conducts the lunch. 
Says the teacher: “We started in serving some 
fifty or sixty children each noon for several! 
weeks until the novelty wore off, then some of 
the children went home to dinner as they always 
had, and so our number of patrons averaged 
about thirty-five the rest of the winter. This 
included the teachers that stay each noon. We 
serve cocoa every day and always another dish, 
sometimes two other dishes. Soups of all kinds, 
cheese, potato, salmon and hamburg steak serv- 
ed in various ways were the favorites. We 
quickly found out which were the most popular 
dishes and served those frequently. My high 
school cooking class do all the work. They are 
taking this as part of their project work and 
plan and post the menus for the week, make out 
the grocery list, do the buying, pay all the bills, 
do the cooking, serving and housekeeping. They 
divide the work up among themselves, and ar- 
range which two girls shall stay each week at 
noon to serve and finish up the work. It is, of 
course, all under my supervision. This gives 
so much responsibility to the girls that they en- 
joy it very much and do splendid work. The 
grade room directly across the hall from the 
home-making room we use as a dining-room and 
the children take their hot dish, cafeteria style, 
to this room where they eat it with the cold 
lunch they bring. All our dishes have been five 
cents each. By close planning we have been able 
to clear enough money to buy the soup dishes 
and spoons and a large aluminum kettle that we 
needed. The girls were very anxious to make it 
pay and are highly pleased with their success. 
It seems to us that our plans have been very 
simple and that once it was installed everything 
worked out very smoothly, but if the explana- 
tion of our methods can help any other school 
we are more than glad to do it for we appreciate 
now, more than ever, the need for this sort of 
thing in every school with rural pupils. We 
hope that this may encourage other schools to 
serve hot lunches to their pupils who bring cold 
lunches throughout the winter months.” 

In the Jamesville school, Onondago County, 





N. Y., the physical director has charge of the 
hot lunch. Each child contributes fifteen cents 
a week and with it the physical director buys 
sugar and cocoa, and has the milk delivered in 
bottles every morning at the schoolhouse. The 
Board of Education furnished an oil stove and 
cooking utensils. Each child brings a cup and 
spoon from home and leaves it in the school; 
also each one takes his turn in supplying dish 
towels and taking them home to be laundered. 
One member of the Home Bureau goes to the 
school each day at a quarter after eleven and 
makes the cocoa, also remains and helps the 
teacher in charge to serve, and leaves every- 
thing in order. When everything is ready, the 
children quietly walk up in line to the table and 
are served with the cocoa and return to their 


(Continued on page 72) 








Velasquez 


PRINCE BALTHAZAR 


This is the portrait of a little seven-year-old Spanish prince who lived over three hundred years 
ago. His name was Balthazar Carlos. The picture is one of the finest painted by Velasquez, a 
famous Spanish artist. The original painting hangs in the Prado Gallery in Madrid, Spain. 
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Standardizing Iowa’s One-Room Schools 


DUCATIONALLY Iowa _ owes 
much to Miss May E. Francis, 
for two years state inspector 
of rural schools. Her dili- 
gence, untiring energy and fer- 
vent effort are responsible for 

’ the standardization of some 
1350 one-room schools. It was Miss Francis 
who prepared the legislative measures neces- 
sary to legalize standardization. She it was al- 
so who interested senators and assemblymen in 
the proposal and thus obtained funds for state 
aid. 

Iowa is proud of her many handsome and 
costly consolidated schools. But this state, pro- 
gressive as it is and comparatively lavish in its 
expenditure for educational purposes, would 
have lagged behind, especially in consolidated 
school work, had it not been for the fact that 
the standardized small rural school had incul- 
cated a spirit of ambition and a desire to attain 
on the part of citizens throughout the state. 

Endowed with a will to accomplish results, 
and a personality that caused taxpayers to have 
faith in her ideals and her practical ability, 
Miss Francis insistently demanded that the 
rural schools of Iowa be brought to a high state 
of efficiency. In her many tours of the rural 
districts, she claimed that such efficiency, for 
some 214,000 pupils, was to be achieved only 














Miss Francis (at extreme left) with Class at a 


One-room Standard School 


through a process whereby the little school at 
every crossroads would be forced to meet cer- 
tain stipulated educational and building re- 
quirements. 

Some objections to standardization were of- 
fered, but for the most part they fell upon deaf 
ears because the school children themselves had 
shown their parents the value of improved 
facilities. With standardized schools, the 
children argued (taking their “tip” from Miss 
Francis), there would come teachers of a higher 
type, up-to-date equipment and in general edu- 
cation that would produce a better grade of 
citizens-to-be. One found these arguments sup- 
ported by progressive farmers and farmers’ 
wives, who eagerly insisted that there should be 
no delay in carrying out the program of im- 
provement. 

Standardization, supervised by Miss Francis 
as the representative of the state educational 
department, proved contagious. If one district 
hung out the metal sign proclaiming a stand- 
ardized school, an adjoining district caught 
the fever and demanded to know why it too 
Should not have the best there was. 

County school superintendents quickly be- 
came apprisxd of the value of the standard 
School, Wriving to Miss Francis, they declared 








BY L. J. WILSON 
that a spirit of friendly riv- 
alry existed between district 
directors, who wanted to keep 
step with the educational 
procession. Schoolhouses 
were repainted and new 
blackboards and other equip- 
ment provided. Old _ out- 
houses were abolished and 
replaced by modern sanitary 
facilities. Grass and flowers 
took the place of weeds and 
stones in the school yard. 

Even in playtime a new 
idea came to prevail, so that 
the one-room school became 
positively attractive, instead 
of being just a dismal, barn- 
like structure where “teacher 
taught readin’, writin’ and 
’rithmetic.” Parents found 
it a pleasure to visit the 
standard school, and county 
or district farnt bureau mem- 
bers soon learned to use it during a large part 
of the year. 

Following in the wake of the earlier efforts 
for standardization, Miss Francis mailed to the 
improved schools as their share of state aid 
funds checks totaling a quarter of a million 
dollars. This in itself proved 
a crowning argument for the 
movement, and now, instead 
of having to plead for stand- 
ardization, Miss Francis 
found herself called upon to 
visit many sections of the 
state and explain just how 
other sehools could tack up 
the sign they coveted. 

To give an idea of what 
changes were made when a 
dingy one-room school took 
upon itself the title of stand- 
ard school, let me cite some 
of the improvements reported 
in a typical case—that of 
Hickory Grove, Yell Town- 
ship. The directors author- 
ized a new cloakroom, with 
hooks for clothing. Halls and 
cloakroom and all ceilings 
and woodwork were painted, 
also the book-cupboard and 
tables. A priming coat was put on the coal 
house and toilets. Walls were papered. Several 
new blackboards were installed. New seats and 
desks were provided for both pupils and teacher. 
A jacket was placed on the stove to help equal- 








May E. Francis 


ize the heat. Windows were 
replaced, ashes and rubbish 
carted away, and needed 
equipment purchased. Pic- 
tures for the walls were not 
overlooked. Finally two com- 
munity meetings were called 
in order that the district 
might learn fully what stand- 
ardization would mean to the 
children and the older people. 
This sort of story could be 
repeated to apply to any one 
of the districts that have 
been affected—more than 
thirteen hundred of them 
scattered throughout Iowa. 
More than thirteen thousand 
children have already bene- 
fited, to say nothing of the 
incidental benefit received by 
each community as a whole. 

It will be of interest to con- 
sider briefly what a rural 
school in Iowa must do in order to qualify for 
state aid. It must employ for the entire year 
a teacher with a first grade county certificate 
or its equivalent; have an average daily attend- 
ance of ten pupils; and meet certain require- 
ments relating to heating, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation and school equipment. When a 
school meets these requirements, it is entitled 
to six dollars per capita for the average number 
of pupils in attendance. 

Of course the end of the movement for stand- 
ardized schools in Iowa has not yet been reach- 
ed, although so much has been done in two 
years. Altogether there are in the state some 
10,000 rural schools, with a total enrollment, 
as mentioned earlier, of about 214,000. From 
her knowledge of these schools, Miss Francis 
estimates that ninety per cent of the pupils that 
attend them do not go beyond the eighth grade. 
This fact makes obvious the importance of im- 
proving these schools. It is believed, too, that a 
higher standard will arouse interest and ambi- 
tion and that many more pupils than formerly 
will be encouraged to go on to the high schools 
of the state, and thence to colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. 

What has been accomplished—due almost en- 
tirely to the endeavors of one woman—is a no- 
table start in the right direction. That Miss 
Francis is qualified by training and practical 
experience to understand the needs and possi- 
bilities of the typical rural school, and that she 
possesses the large outlook that comes from 
varied activity, is appreciated by those who 
have followed her career as an educator. 
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A Typical Standard Rural School in Iowa 
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Health Lessons for Elementary Schools— II 


BY BERTHA lL. 


z= N too many schools the teaching 
of Hygiene is merely a “tail- 
end” subject taught perfunc- 
{ torily and from necessity, and 
yet this subject is, without 
doubt, the one of supreme im- 
/ portance. The first aim to be 
we is the arousing in the teacher of a live 
interest in her own, as well as in the children’s, 
health. As in all other subjects of public edu- 
cation, it depends upon the teacher to create 
the atmosphere desired. Her success in doing 
this measures her success as a teacher. 

In every school there should 
be scales, so that the weight and 
height could regularly be taken. 
Work for this as the first 
achievement in the teaching of 
Health, for you will then have 
made a substantial contribution 
to your school. Where there is 
already medical inspection, 
scales have been provided. Then 
take the weight of all children 
regularly and keep this record 
in a prominent place for contin- 
ual observation. The children 
of normal weight must be kept 
interested and commended but 
the real work must be done for 
those who are below normal, for 
if a child be ten per cent below 
normal he is not well, and sel- 
dom will he outgrow this handi- 
cap, unless conditions are rem- 





edied. He will doubtless grow 
to maturity with lowered vi- 
tality. 


This condition is by no means 
always a result of poverty or 
bad cooking, for often his broth- 
ers and sisters are plump and 
well. It is often a question of 
not assimilating enough calor- 
ies, “enough” meaning from two 
to three thousand daily. It fre- 
quently means that such a child 
should have smaller amounts of food at more 
frequent intervals, added to plenty of rest, a 
great deal of fresh air and, of course, a 
thorough physical examination. 

Now we, as teachers, can help greatly by 
arousing a lively interest in children, in getting 
them by various devices to want to do the things 
they should do to increase their weight—keep- 
ing a health chart with the record 
of each child and seeing it improve, 
keeping in some attractive way the 
sum total of the milk taken by the 
children of the room, for milk is the 
“King of Foods” for children and 
should be taken in much larger 
quantities daily than it usually is. 
There are so many ways in which 
we can interest them, and frequent- 
ly we can do much more than can 
the parents. So this month we en- 
deavor to give some help in this 
subject of maintaining correct 
weight. 


Milk vs. Tea and Coffee 

Aim: To get children to drink as 
much milk as possible but no tea or 
coffee. 

If possible at all, determine 
weight and height of all the chil- 
dren at the earliest possible time, 
and compare this with the table 


Che Value of Milk as a Food 


recommended by the Children’s Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, then keep this chart for 
the children to consult. 


Topics for Discussion and Devices 

Properties of milk and what each will do for 
our bodies. 

Teach the names of these properties and get 
the children to make original couplets about 
each. 

Have them cut from cardboard a large milk 
bottle, drawing on this small fairies represent- 
ing the different properties, and tell what the 
fairies say: Fat says, “I make you big and 





Churning 


strong”; Sugar says, “I keep you warm”; Phos- 
phorus and Lime say, “We make strong bones 
and teeth”; Protein says, “I am the muscle 
builder” ; Vitamine Twins say, “We keep you 
well and help you grow”; Water says, “I help 
digest your food.” 

Discuss ways of taking milk, as with cereals, 
in custards, cocoa and puddings and have the 





Milk Posters Made by Third Grade Children with Magazine Clippings 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


girls arrange correct menus for breakfast, lun- 
cheon and dinner, using milk as often as 
possible. 

Care of milk in the home, and in the dairy, 
and tell how milk is made safe and kept sani- 
tary. Care of cows. What is the best food for 
all babies? For all baby animals? 

Discuss the comparative values of milk, tea 
and coffee. Make it your goal to have no drink- 
ers of tea and coffee in your room. Use every 
device you can think of to discourage this habit, 
and to get them to drink milk or cocoa instead. 

Write to De Laval Separator Co., Chicago, III., 
for attractive figures of small cows. 

Leaflets on the value and 
properties of milk may be ob- 
tained from various sources, as 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Dairying and Hus- 
bandry, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 136 State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

For a drawing lesson, make a 
boxing match between milk and 
coffee. 

Cut figures of cows, of milk 
bottles, draw a farm scene. 

Make posters, using adver- 
tisements of this subject. 

The following songs may be 
taught and used for this habit 
forming work. 


“Howdy” Song 
Drink your milk, boys, 
Drink your milk, girls, 
Makes us grow, every one, 
Makes us strong, full of fun, 
A pint a day, boys, 
A pint a day, girls, 
That’s the way, 
girls, 
That’s the way. 
“Long, Long Trail” Song 
Oh, the Health Campaign is 
with us, 
And we must strive to see it 
through, , 
So it’s eat, and eat and eat some more, 
For me and you. 
And we must always keep on caring 
For our bodies strong and true, 
For we mean to show our Country 
What the girls and boys can do. 


boys and 


Oh, the Health Campaign’s so easy, 

As all of us now think, 

For it’s milk, and milk and then 
more milk 

For us to drink; 

We must grow up. strong and 


healthy, 

Having health we’ll all be 
wealthy, 

For we mean to show our Coun- 
try 


What the boys and girls can do. 


“Here’s To Good Old Yale” Song 
Here’s to good pure milk, 
Drink it down! 
Here’s to good pure milk, 
Drink it down! 
Here’s to Milk the King 
Who will health and peas! ire 
bring, 
Drink it down, drink it down, 
Drink it down, down, down! 


Make original songs and rhymes 


(Continued on page 72) - 
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The Geography of Asia—IIl 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


18—Human Life 


The science of ethnology is one that must be “in- 
terpreted by an intelligent and constant review of 
the whole series of available data as precise knowl- 
edge advances.” Few things have had more to do 
with revolutionizing this interpretation than the 
recognition of the lack of stability of human speech. 
When we think of the changes languages have un- 
dergone in historic times, and consider the fact that 
the language spoken by a people even one thousand 
years ago is not intelligible to them now, we realize 
the fallibility of establishing racial homogeneity 
through language. Scientific research has done 
much, and Asia brings these considerations to us as 
no other land could. Whether we begin with the 
rude “missing link” discovered not so many years 
ago in Java which antedates any record of man and 
seems to prove that man, as such, existed and was 
abie to direct his comings and doings on this then 
vastly different earth in ages when he was contem- 
porary with animals now extinct. Whether we im- 
agine man wandering from Java or Ceylon into the 
then-connected Australia; from Arabia into Africa; 
from Western Asia into Europe; and even crossing 
by way of the northeast peninsula from Asia to the 
Americas, and so, as age on age passed, affected by 
the topography of the country, by the soil, the cli- 
mate, the food he ate and the life he lived, develop- 
ing into the various types we know now as the races 
of men, Or whether we begin with the fully devel- 
oped man in the Garden of Eden, with its somewhat 
uncertain location in the Valley of the Euphrates, 
and from Mt. Ararat after the Great Flood trace 
his progress as best we can through Biblical and 
profane history,—we still must credit to Asia these 
facts: i 

a. It is the birthplace of the known beginnings 
of man. 

b. We have on the continent and near-by islands 
representatives of all the great families into which 
the races of men have been divided. 

c. There are about 1,000,000,000 people in Asia 
—that is approximately two-thirds of the earth’s 
total population. 


A brief sketch of the homes of these peoples re- 
veals much. As we locate the various divisions of 
this great human family let us try to think out the 
things that have made these peoples what they are. 


a. The White or Caucasian Race. 

(1) The Aryan Type—of the temperate belt 
reaching from the Mediterranean across the high- 
lands of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, into 
northern and central India. 

(2) The Semitic Type—of Syria and Arabia, 
the numerous tribes in the Caucasus region, and 
the Slavonic people of Siberia. This type is also 
found in northern Africa. 

You will recall that in our study of Europe we 
traced Arya from his original home near the north- 
western coast of the Caspian into Europe, giving us 
the European branches of this great type. Now 
Arya’s cousin, Kablu, made his home in what is 
now Afghanistan, and from there his sons and his 
sons’ sons went to other paces in Asia now inhab- 
ited by Aryans. Let us ask ourselves some ques- 
tions about these peoples. Why did they at first 
choose mountainous regions for their homes? If 
life had been easy for them there, would they have 
migrated? Had the people continued few in num- 
ber, would they have migrated? How did they know 
of the Valley of the Indus? How did they become 
“Hindus”? Persians? 

(Note: The foregoing suggests a beginning for 
what should prove a most interesting and helpful 
study. Use Jane Andrews’ Ten Boys, any good 
ancient history text, and as many of the books of 
the bibliography as are applicable and available and 
4 careful use of the Bible stories in connection there- 
with. Pupils will relive the life of the Persians, of 
the Babylonians in the Va‘ley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, of the united kingdoms of Cyrus, of 
Darius, of Abraham, of Hiram of Pheenicia; they 
Will learn of the development into nationalities of 
these Aryan and Semitic peoples, of their place in 
history and their contributions to the world’s prog- 
tess; of the beginnings of commerce, of our own in- 
terest in their alphabet of 900 B. C., their system of 
weights and measures.) 

b. The Yellow or Mongolian Race. 

(1) About two-thirds of the people of Asia are 
of this type. 





(2) Beginning at the north, they extend west 
and south to the plains bordering the Caspian Sea, 
to Tibet, through China and the Indo-Malayan pen- 
insula, and to the islands off the coast. 

(3) The two great divisions of these peoples are 
the northern Mongoloids and the southern Mon- 
goloids. The northern Mongoloids include the Fin- 
no-Tatar and the Turki-Tatar tribes of northern 
and central Asia, the Manchus, the Koreans and the 
Japanese. The southern Mongoloids include the 
Chinese, Tibetans, many Himalayan hill tribes, Bur- 
mans, Siamese, and Annamese. The tribes of the 
northeast are called hyperboreans, or Behring 
tribes; just what their relationship is to other yel- 
low peoples is not known. 

We have already had an introduction to these 
people through Genghis Khan, the Mongol chief 
who, in the thirteenth century, led to the establish- 








Johnnie Smiles 
By Regena Ruddy 


Johnnie’s hair is a bright glow-red 
And his eyes are a lively blue; 

When he smiles at me in his friendly way 
He looks me through and through. 


There is nothing that wins like a roguish 
smile— 
A smile of a little child— 
When your heart is sick and sad at the 
world 
And your temper seems all “riled.” 


Many a time in his winsome way 
He has cheered me in my work; 
When I feel his affectionate eyes on me 
I know I cannot shirk. 


I hope little Johnnie can wear that smile 
Right on through the coming years; 

This weary world needs just such smiles 
To banish its cares and tears. 




















ment of an empire which included central Asia, 
northern China, southwest Asia, and finally Russia, 
Hungary, Poland and a part of Siberia. 

c. The Brown or Malay Race. 

These people are so mixed with other races as to 
be somewhat difficult to identify. They are to be 
found on the coasts in the Malay peninsula, and are 
be‘ieved to be the base of the original people of 
India, Ceylon, and many of the islands. 

d. The Black or Necro Race. 

These peoples are found on the Andaman Islands, 
in the interior of the Malay peninsula, in the Phil- 
ippines, Papua, and some of the neighboring is- 
lands. They are known as Negritos, and are evi- 
dently a mixture of the African and Malayan peo- 
ples. 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 

Put in graph. form a comparative study of the 
races of Asia, as to numbers. 

Make pesters typifying the life of the Monzols 
of Turkestan, the Mongols of Siberia, the Mongols 
of China. 

Make clay tablets representing the books of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon. 

Make a model of a hanging garden. 

Work out in the sand pan the various migrations 
of the Aryan and Semitic peoples. 

Represent Abraham’s camp on the sand table. 

Make posters representing a caravan trading 
with people; a caravan at rest. 

Make a poster showing a fleet of triremes. 


19—Occupations 


Account for the following, and list the resulting 
products— 

a. Northern and northeastern tribes are hunt- 
ers, fishers, and pastoral in that they rear reindeer. 

b. In Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, on the oases 
and along the rivers of central Asia, in southern 
Siberia, Korea, Manchuria, northern China, the Dec- 


can and the flood plains of the Ganges and the 
Indus, agriculture is carried on. Japan and south- 
ern China are so carefully cultivated as to be prac- 
tically gardens. In much of the Malay peninsula, 
and in some of the near-by islands, the soil is of 
such fertility that the natives have little more to do 
than to clear the ground, plant and gather the 
crops. Southwestern Arakia, the Deccan, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma and the Malay peninsula 
and archipelago have large areas of tropical plan- 
tations. 

ce. Mining> 

d. Most of the manufacturing done in Asia is in 
the east and southeast. Many kinds of manufac- 
turing are done, but up-to-date factory systems are 
unknown. 

Approximately half of the world’s population is 
to be found in India, China, Indo-China, Korea, 
Japan, and the southeastern islands—about one- 
tenth of the earth’s surface; all the rest of Asia has 
only about seventy million people; there are regions 
amounting to about half of the area of Europe 
practically uninhabited. Locate these regions and 
tell why all the above facts are true. 


20—Governments 


We still think of the Americas as the home of 
democracy, Europe the home of limited monarchies, 
Australia the home of colonies, and Asia the home of 
absolute monarchies. We shall have to reconstruct 
our views, however, here as elsewhere, for— 

a. Japan is a limited monarchy; 

b. China is a republic (or rather, it is ruled 
by two republican governments, north and south, 
which are at odds); and since the World War the 
following changes have been made— 

ce. In Russian Asia. 

(1) The small republics of Kuban and Terek in 
North Caucasia, of Georgia just south of the Cau- 
casus, and of Azerbaijan extending eastward to the 
Caspian Sea have been established. Baku is in 
Azerbaijan. For what is it noted? 

(2) Turkestan, with a population. of 6,000,000, 
in an area of 600,000 square miles, has declared 
itself free. 

(3) Siberia, totaling more square miles than the 
United States and connecting Europe with Pacific 
coastal trade by means of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, has become a republic. However, the Bolshe- 
viki have gained control here to such an extent that 
the life of the Republic is uncertain. What has been 
Japan’s part in the affairs of this Republic? 

d. In Southwestern Asia. 

(1) The dissolution of the Turkish Empire has 
brought into existence several new countries. (See 
map of Western Asia, p. 17, Brigham & Mclar- 
lane’s Results of the World War.) Note in the 
daily papers and current magazines the continued 
struggle between Turkey and Greece over various 
places in this section. Aside from that, what things 
make it necessary that these groups be cared for by 
some of the stronger nations? What is happening 
in Palestine and Jerusalem? We will note the prog- 
ress of the Zionist movement with interest. What 
European power is to have the mandate in Pales- 
tine? 

(2) Mesopotamia has become a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Irrigation works have already been 
begun and lands brought under cultivation; Bagdad 
is being made clean and sanitary; schools are Leing 
established; the Bagdad Railroad, begun by the 
Germans, is being completed and will establish 
through transportation between Europe and India 
by way of the Persian Gulf. 

(3) Syria, important for its seaports, and its in- 
land trade, is to change from Turkish rule to 
French mandate. 

(4) The Republic of Armenia, after its persecu- 
tions by Turks and Kurds, the massacre and starva- 
tion of hundreds of thousands, and horrors almost 
unbelievable, has been recognized. 

(5) Smyrna is being contested for by Greece 
and Turkey. Why? Similar reasons may bring 
about the giving of much of the coastal region of 
Asia Minor to Greece. What people still control 
the rest of Anatolia, or Asia Minor? 

(6) The Kingdom of Hedjas, an area of about 
100,000 square miles, lying along the Red Sea and 
including Mecca and Medina, the sacred cities of the 
Mohammedans, has been established in Arabia. 
Other groups of peoples have banded themselves 
together in the oases of the interior under such 
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names as the Principate of Asir, the Sultanate of 
Koweit, and the Emirate of Nejd, but very little is 
known of the greater part of Arabia. 

e. Shantung, with its seaport on Kiaochow Bay, 
has been the center of much warfare. It was an im- 
portant province of China, but that country in 1897 
leased its port and the surrounding country to 
Germany for a period of ninety-nine years, along 
with certain railway and mining rights throughout 
the province. Japan took this from Germany dur- 
ing the Great War, and now claims all the rights 
and privileges that that country had. How do the 
Chinese feel about it? 

f. What are the essential 
rule in India? 

g. Why is Afghanistan known as the “Buffer 
State”? 

h. In what portions of Asia would you still ex- 
pect to find tribal government? Why? 


features of British 


21—Religion 

The four great world religions had their birth in 
Asia, each of the great “culture areas” producing 
its own. As we learn something of the details of 
these religions let us try to see wherein each is a 
determining factor in the life of the people who 
profess them, even as they are in many ways char- 
acteristic of the social and economic life of these 
peoples, 

a. Brahminism prevails in India. 

b. Buddhism is an outgrowth of Brahminism, 
and holds sway over the peoples of Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, and Japan—more people than profess any 
other religion. In China the teachings of Con- 
fucius are everywhere dominant, and the religion of 
China is often said to be Confucianism. This, how- 
ever, is a philosophy, a kind of civic-moral code 
suited to a “patriarchal,” agricultural people. 

Brahminism and Buddhism have had little influ- 
ence outside of Asia. 


c. Christianity is a Semitic outgrowth, and from 
its birthplace in Judea it has spread west and 
north and become the religion of Europe and the 
Americas. 

d. Mohammedanism, also of Semitic birth but 
younger than Christianity, has extended eastward 
to India and China and south and west to southern 
Europe and northern Africa. Something like 100,- 
000,000 Asiatics profess this religion—the religion 
of the sword. 

e. The people of northern and _ southeastern 
Asia are mostly pagan, with religious fetishes of 
many kinds. These have had little effect on the 
world’s history. 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 

Make a graph showing comparatively the number 
of people in the world who are Pagans, Brahmins, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians. 

Compare and contrast Christianity and Moham- 
medanism—the two “One-God Religions.” 


22—History 

The history of Asia is almost entirely a result of 
the physical configuration of the continent. 

In the north there has developed no important 
religion or civilization, because conditions there 
have not favored the massing of peoples, or their 
development. 

South and east of the central barrier of moun- 
tains and deserts the three distinct natural areas 
have given rise to three equally distinct and char- 
acteristic civilizations— 

a. Mesopotamia is the oldest. In the rich, al- 
luvial flood plain of the Tigris and Euphrates 
mighty empires—the oldest of which, Chaldea, 
reaches back to the earliest beginnings of history— 
succeeded each other, extended their influence to the 
Mediterranean coast and from there to Europe. 

b. The flood plains of the Himalayan rivers gave 





JANUARY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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rise to an equally rich and wonderful civilization. 
This, however, could not extend its influence as did 
the former because of the mountain and ocean bar- 
riers which shut it in. 

c. Again, on the flood plains of the Yangste- 
Kiang and the Hwang-ho arose a civilization the 
records of which go back to remote antiquity. You 
will be interested to list some of the things which 
these. people knew and used long ages ago which 
have become ours only by comparatively recent dis- 
covery and invention. 

Naturally, as the central part of Asia grew 
higher and more barren, and the nomadic tribes 
there found life harder and harder to sustain, they 
began to covet the wealth of the plains. Hence the 
great barbarian invasions, some of which constitu- 
ted important events in world history, as, for in- 
stance, the Mongol conquest of China, the settle- 
ment of the Mongols in Russia and Hungary, and 
even the downfall of the Roman Empire. It was 
somewhat less than 500 years ago that the Ottoman 
Turks overpowered western Asia, in the last great 
pastoral invasion, and thus established themseives 
as a menace to Europe. 

We have noted the expansion of Asia into Eu- 
rope. The expansion of Europe into Asia is equally 
important. Some of the most important events of 
European history tell of advances upon Asia—first 
for individual conquest, later as a settled policy for 
the advancing of the great powers. Beginning with 
Alexander we have first Greek and then Roman 
domination of Asia Minor; we have the aggression 
of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and the Brit- 
ish Empire establishing through their sea power 
empires in eastern Asia, though little evidence of 
the sway of the first two nations now remains; 
India was first subjugated by France, then by Great 
Britain, which controls the routes both east and 
west; France has entrenched herself in southeast 
China; the British also have colonies in the Straits 
Settlements, and a base at Hongkong for the 
further development of their vast commercial inter- 
ests. 

A very different type of invasion was interrupted 
by the war. This was the advance of Russian set- 
tlers across the plains of Siberia, even to Manchuria 
and northern China. These lands were opened up 
by the Trans-Siberian Railroad and by certain 
changes in the policy of the Russian government, 
and offered much to the great Slavonic race. 
Whether this movement will ever be resumed, or 
when, cannot now be known. 

Japan, the most progressive nation of Asia, has 
been farseeing enough to copy European civiliza- 
tion and thus forestall European conquest. 

The result of all this? No one can tell. For the 
present, under the stimulus of European capital 
and European progressiveness, Asia is being trans- 
formed by means of railroads, telegraphs, irriga- 
tion projects and the like. New markets have been 
opened and European needs relieved. Later there 
will be competition, severe and far-reaching, if this 
industrial development goes on. However, the day 
of reckoning is probably a long way off. Asia 
breathes the spirit of the past. Vast masses of her 
people live to-day for the most part as they did 
when Marco Polo gave out his wonderful account of 
them, as they had lived thousands of years before 
his time. Already Asia has withstood European 
civilization many centuries; she may withstand it 
many centuries more. 


23—Countries 


After such a comprehensive study as the fore- 
zoing, individual countries will need but little study. 
If any further treatment be desired, the project or 
problem method will be found directly available. 
For instance: 

a. Siberia. 

ProsecT: Construct the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

b. Japan. 

PRoBLEM: What does Japan hope to gain by the 
proposed Anglo-Japanese Alliance? What were her 
claims at the Conference for Limitation of Arma- 
ments? 

c. China. 

Prosect: List the “contrary customs” of China; 
e. g., we wear black for mourning, they wear white; 
our mariner’s compass points north, theirs south; 
etc. 

(The use of a good geographical reader as the 
study has proceeded will have given necessary (e- 
tails. Thompson’s Minimum Essentials may be 


used to check up as to the facts which should be 
remembered. Even here- keep physiographic causes 


before the pupils.) 
CONCLUSION: List the things for which Asia, 45 


you see it, stands. 
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HERE was once a homely woman who was mother of 
two girls, 
One of whom was like a fairy, with a crown of golden curls; 
But the sister, cross and ugly, was the image of their 
mother, 
Who, because of this, adored her, favoring her above the 
other. 


Mabel was the pretty daughter and she had to do the work, 

While the ugly one, Matilda, slept and lounged and plaved 
the shirk ; 

Mabel had to carry water, wash the dishes, scrub and sweep, 

But you never heard her grumble, never saw her scowl or 
weep. 


Yet in spite of all her sweetness, she was scolded and 
abused, 

While Matilda’s lot was pleasant, she was always gently 
used ; 

Said the mother, once, to Mabel, “Take your pitcher, girl, 
and bring 

For the various household uses, water from the bubbling 
spring.” 


Forthwith Mabel took the pitcher, and when to the spring 
she came, 

Lo! she saw beside it standing such a curious looking 
dame; ‘ 

Plain and common were her garments, and her hands were 
rough and red, 

ey drink out of your pitcher, gentle maid?” she softly 
said, 
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“Yes, indeed,” the maiden answered, “I’ll be glad to serve 
your need,” 

And forthwith she drew the water which the woman drank 
with greed. 

“Oh, how good that was,” she murmured; “I was thirsty for 
the drink, 

And since you were so obliging, you shall have a gift, I 
think. 


“With each word that you shall utter, from your lips shall 
fall a pearl, 

Or a diamond, or some jewel of great value, lovely girl!” 

And so saying, like a shadow into air she seemed to turn, 

For she was a friendly fairy and could do things we can’t 
learn. 


Home the little maiden hurried, but alas, she was quite late, 

And her mother, full of anger, stood and waited at the 
gate; 

“Idle creature! Lazy loafer! What has kept you—answer 
me!” 

“I am sorry,” Mabel answered, “but the walk was long, you 
see.” | 


With each separate word she uttered, from her mouth a 


jewel dropped, 

And her mother in amazement all her angry scolding 
stopped ; 

“What is this! Explain this wonder!” And the maiden 
told the story, 


While the falling jewels glittered like a shower of gleaming 
glory! 
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“Daughter! Daughter!” then the mother to her favorite 


called aloud, 

“See the luck that came to Mabel; wouldn’t you be glad and 
proud 

If you, too, could talk in jewels? Hurry, hurry to the 
spring. 

You may also meet the fairy and achieve this wondrous 
thing.” 
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So Matilda took the pitcher, grumbling all the time to think 

She must be a sort of servant, giving someone else a drink; 

When she reached the spring, behold you! there she saw a 
lady fair, 

Finely dressed, who said, “I’m thirsty, may I not your pitch- 
er share?” 


“Hoighty, tcighty!” cried Matilda, turning on her heel 


with ease, 
“Get yourself a drink of water! I’m no servant, if you 


please !” 
Then the lady spoke quite sternly, and her words were 


sharp as whips, 
“Every time you speak, a serpent or a toad shall leave your 


lips!” 


And before the girl could answer, like a mist she seemed 


to fade, 

And Matilda snatched her pitcher, feeling in her heart 
afraid; 

At the gate her mother waited, anxious for the girl’s return. 

“Did you get the gift?” she questioned. “What’s the news? 
I long to learn!” 


“Oh, don’t bother!” snapped Matilda, and her mother, horri- 
fied, 

Saw a shower of toads and serpents that the daughter could 
not hide! 
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Full of rage, she blamed poor Mabel: “It is all your fault,” 
she said; 

“Get you from this house—no longer will I give you food or 
bed.” ; 


So the maiden, all disheartened, to the woods now took her 
way; 

Theré she dwelt alone, many a long and weary day, 

Feeding on the roots and berries, making friends with bird 
and beast, 

So that none attacked or harmed her, from the largest 
to the least. 


But one day into the forest came a prince in royal gear, 

And he saw the pretty maiden and inquired, “How came you 
here— 

Just a solitary maiden with no one to guard or guide? 

I’m amazed! Come, tell your story while I’m standing at 
your side.” 


Then she spoke and told her story and he saw the jewels 
fall; 

“Girl,” he cried, “I’ve seen fair maidens, but you’re fairest 
of them all! 

Will you come with me and wed me? I will pledge a prince’s 
word 

You shall never know a sorrow—you’ll be happy as a bird!” 


Gladly then the maid consented, and away with him she 
went, 

To a very splendid palace where she dwelt in great content. 

And I think, dear little children, from our lips may also fall 

Jewels rare and precious if good will we show to all. 
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Attractive Hand-Painted Oilcloth Doilies 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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DIRECTIONS 


Use oilcloth or sanitas that has no glossy finish. 
It comes in light shades, about forty inches wide 
and in the neighborhood of sixty cents a yard. 
Draw design on scratch paper the size of one- 
sixth of complete circle. When design is finished, 
blacken wrong side of paper to form carbon for 
tracing. Pencil carbon permits erasing, whereas 
the regular blue carbon does not. Trace six times 
around the circular doily to complete design. 
Paint with common household enamel mixed with 
tube oil paints. Paint all one color first, as color 
dries very quickly. 
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Making Your Language Work Count—I 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this article, 
Miss Conner, was selected to prepare a course in 
seventh and eighth grade English to be used by 
teachers throughout the state of Oregon. 
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American 
schools is the tool of education. 
Pe) The child’s comprehension, and 

thus his subsequent mastery of 
all subjects of study, is abso- 
a lutely dependent upon his mas- 
. tery of English. It follows that 
any good teacher must be a teacher of English. 
The science teacher, or history or mathematics 
teacher, can never secure clear thinking in his 
pupils until he secures clear expression. A 
child who says, “I know it but can’t tell it,” is 
mistaken; he doesn’t know it. When he knows 
it he will be able to tell it. Only when he has 
achieved a clear expression has he thought 
clearly. Thus the ultimate aim of the teacher 
is to give the child the tool of clear thinking. 

The acquisition of ideas is measured by the 
words which the child acquires, for they are 
merely the symbols of ideas; and, conversely, 
as he gets new words he acquires more new 
thoughts. The obvious duty of the teacher 
then, is to stimulate into expression an emotion 
or idea which may already exist dimly, in a 
child’s mind, and thus make him consciously 
master of it through his expression of it in 
words. 

The teacher, therefore, must not impose his 
own point of view upon the children, but must 
put himself into the children’s interests so that 
he can lead them into real self-expression be- 
cause he is thinking and feeling with them. 
Mastery of his own ideas and clear expression 
of them is what every child should gain from 
his English study in the grammar grades. 





Sympathy with the Child’s Interests 

It is said that the new view of education, 
freedom and interest, is found more fully in the 
newer subjects of the curriculum,—manual 
training, domestic science and nature study. 
The more established studies still cling conserv- 
atively to the old formal methods. The teach- 
ing of English in many schools may certainly be 
justly criticized for this lack of freedom and 
interest. 

We recognize the fact that interested talking 
is the basis of all composition, and that the best 
audience for children is children; but in our 
schools interested talking is the thing which 
is most discouraged. Yet the things children 
wish to talk about in school are the matters 
about which they are vitally concerned, and if 
they were allowed freedom to discuss them and 
appeal to the teacher for further information 
or for a decision on a disputed point, they would 
be enlarging their vocabularies and strengthen- 
ing their ability to use direct, clear English. 

If they are allowed to talk, this freedom which 
is so necessary for interest is obtained, but if 
they are made to talk we lose the spirit of the 
thing. If a teacher would sit aside and wait to 
find out what the children are talking about, he 
would be gradually drawn into the talk and al- 
lowed to direct it. If the teacher is interested 
in the talk his speech will show just the quality 
he is most anxious to obtain in his pupils,—per- 
sonal feeling. It is this note of personal feel- 
ing which makes al] speech and all writing 
alive. 

In such conversation as this the child will use 
more English in five minutes than he could 
write in twenty; and he is learning question and 
answer, the fitting of thought to thought, the 
adjustment of sentence to sentence in a way 
that written work does not permit. 

Very many children who come to our public 
schools have no place except, perhaps, the 
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street, where they may learn to converse, and a 
noisy street is a poor place for interested and 
thoughtful and continuous talk. The school is 
the ideal place to learn this, and the sooner 
there is a place in school for such spontaneous 
and interested conversation, the sooner our 
spoken English will show improvement. This is 
composing, not having lessons about composi- 
tion; it is the real living thing, not a skeleton. 


The Teacher’s Attitude 

Too often the approach of the teacher to his 
class is something like this: “These children 
need to have so much done for them. How 
much of all they need can I give them?” His 
purpose is admirable but his psychology is ques- 
tionable. Better let him say, “Here is this room- 
fal of children. How much can I learn from 
them?” The great thing he can learn from them 
is how to teach them, and he learns it by discov- 
ering their interests, their inclinations; by dis- 
covering what they know as much as by consid- 
ering what they lack. That he teaches best who 
merely helps others learn is so old and so trite 
that we are likely to forget it. But the success- 
ful English teacher never forgets it, for English 
cannot be superimposed. The teacher can help 
the child to acquire power in English only 
through their common joy in self-expression. 

Children cannot talk unless they have some- 
thing to say,—much less can they write. The 
first business of the English teacher, then, is to 
see that each child has something that he wants 
to say and to get him to say it. To accomplish 
this requires sympathy with his interests, and 
respect for his ideas, however lean they may be; 
sometimes it even means providing him with an 
idea, or nursing an embryonic idea into feeble 
maturity. 

Thus the need arises for the assignment of 
subjects that are workable and interesting. 
Only occasionally can an entire class be given 
a single subject. The teacher who has felt the 
pulse of his class has but to name half a dozen 
diverse subjects and nearly every boy and girl 
will think of his or her own. And because the 
subject is his own, the pupil has particular joy 
in the presentation of it. When you have given 
him joy in his work and made him conscious of 
it, you have found the art of teaching; and he 
the art of learning. 


The Teacher’s Mechanical Equipment 

In the teaching of English as of no other sub- 
ject must the teacher continually renew his own 
inspiration. Not only must he have fresh ma- 
terial, variety of method, and a changing charm 
of approach for his pupil’s sake, but he must 
put vigor into his own activity by the discovery 
of new devices, the stimulation of his joy in the 
work. Obviously these are best secured by 
direct intercourse with those whose business 
and whose pleasure is the satisfying of such 
needs. But when these others cannot be reach- 
ed, let him then go to his books. That they be 
well chosen rather than many is important. 
Limited to five or six, I should have Literature 
and Life in School by J. Rose Colby, the title of 
which is self-explanatory; Woolley’s English 
Composition, a manual that is gratifyingly prac- 
tical; a good high school rhetoric, such as 
Brooks’ or Scott and Denny’s; English Composi- 
tion, a series of masterly lectures by Barrett 
Wendell; Gowdy’s English Grammar, the Perse 
Play Books, and Porter Lander MacClintock’s 
Literature in the Elementary School. 

The Perse Play Books form a delightful coi- 
lection of stories, poems, plays, etc., written by 
English schoolboys. Usually they are bound in 
some four books, called Perse Play Book No. I, 
etc. The ones most useful for American schools 
are No. II (Poems amd Ballads) and No. IV. 


(First Fruits of the Play Method in Prose). In 
this latter are many boyish themes that serve 
as inspiring models for other boys, and an excel- 
lent lecture on the method by H. Caldwell Cook, 
the English master whose classes have prepared 
the material for the books. 

For pupils’ use in the classroom it is well to 
have Soule’s Dictionary of English Synonyms, 
Phyfe’s Eighteen Thousand Words Often Mispro- 
nounced, together with an unabridged diction- 
ary. The more mature pupils can use Roget’s 
Thesaurus profitably. 

The teacher who has a good eighth grade will 
want to use for himself Foster’s Argumentation, 
Pitkin’s The Short Story; and such collections 
of short stories as Sherwin Cody’s, Brander 
Matthews’, and Coningsby Dawson’s. 


Habit Forming 


There can be no question that the formation 
of habits of correct speech is the most impor- 
tant part of grammar work in the grades. To 
attain it requires constant and unremitting 
care, as every grammar grade teacher will tes- 
tify. The carelessness and slovenliness of the 
spoken speech of the home, the street, and the 
playground make the attainment of correct an1 
precise speech an apparent impossibility even 
by the most conscientious teacher. But con- 
stant and united effort will count. If each 
teacher through the grades will work on a set of 
common errors of speech, these errors can ke 
eradicated from the ordinary ‘speech and 
written work. It is important that this set of 
common errors be accepted by all the teachers 
and that the work be unremitting during several 
years. Sporadic and half-hearted work will 
lave no effect. Frequent grammar conferences 
between all grammar grade teachers and high 
school English teachers are of great value in 
keeping up the interest and united effort in at- 
taining these habits. Habits are the result of 
long, constant care, not of occasional spasms of 
emphasis. The conference method in the grade 
will help to secure this end. If the teacher can 
have a brief conference with every pupil on 
each written theme, these common errors will 
quickly disappear from the written work 


Improving Diction 

Oral composition immediately proves to the 
child that he lacks words and that he uses them 
incorrectly. An English critic appointed by the 
class to catch him up will make him conscious 
of his habitual mistakes and start the habit of 
correct usage. Various other methods of class 
criticism are similarly effective. Develop in the 
children a respect for and an appreciation of 
class criticism, whether it be adverse or favora- 
ble. But first teach the children to make judi- 
cious criticisms and help them to establish for 
themselves reasonably definite standards. Make 
them see that a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of grammar is as necessary to English work as 
a knowledge of anatomy is to a sculptor. 

In the written work no general marking, n0 
class criticism will take the place of personal 
conference. After such conference require nec- 
essary revision. Accept no paper which grades 
less than fair. When a paper has finally been 
accepted, have the pupil file it in his portfolio 
or loose-leaf notebook. The teacher should save 
the best work of the pupils as models for use in 
other classes, because these models are more 
stimulating than those from more remote 
sources. 

A small bulletin board on which the. pupils 
post clippings, pictures, cartoons, etc., will show 
the drift of their interests and stimulate oral 
composition. Directed or planned conversations 
given before the class by a group of childre! 

(Continued on page 68) ; 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 
This whole page may be used as a “Silent. Educator Poster,” placed where children. can easily study it. Carbon or hectographed copies of the 
n Raccoon drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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: THE RACCOON 
ASS 
che 
of BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B.S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
ra- Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 
di- 
for IF early some morning you were walking by a brookside, and you mates or with anything he can find that is amusing. He becomes 
ake should see, in the mud at the margin, footprints too small to be very fat in the fall and retires into his home to sleep during the cold 
als made by the tiniest baby but showing a heel and five tiny toes, you weather. Since he does not awaken to eat, he uses up his fat and 
as would think, “The fairies must have danced here last night.” In- comes out very thin and poor in the spring. The young raccoons are 
stead of fairies it was the clown of our wild animals that made those born in litters of three to six in April and May and the family re- 
no tracks in the mud; they look so human because he walks on his en- mains together for the whole year. 
“al tire foot instead of his toes as do the dog and cat. The raccoon looks The raccoon is a general feeder; he lives upon small animals, frogs, 
like a clown and acts like one too, for he is comical in every move- fish, birds and their eggs, crayfish, oysters, green corn, berries, 
ell ment. His white face is decorated with a black, pointed nose and a grapes and other fruits. He has a queer habit of washing his meat 
des large black patch around each eye, making him look as if he wore before eating it. It is amusing to see a pet raccoon souse meat up 
een dark spectacles; his body is covered with long, rather coarse gray and down in his drinking dish, rubbing it thoroughly with his hands 
lio hair, and his tail, which is very bushy, is ringed with gray and black; until it is white and flabby, then eating it with great relish. The only 
ave his little hands and feet are white with the toes and undersides black, damage the raccoon does is sometimes to steal chickens and green 
» in looking as if he wore black kid gloves. corn from the farmer. , 
ore The raccoon measures about thirty-three inches from the tip of his The “coon’s” call is a strange, wavering cry, a little like that of the 
ote nose to the tip of his tail and when fat he may weigh twenty pounds. screech owl only more whimpering. It is rather a sad ery and not at 
His legs are short and with the strong feet are fitted for climbing all like the merry little rascal that makes it. A pet “coon” will give , 
‘ls around in trees. The raccoon makes his home in a hollow tree, or in steady occupation to an entire family, who will find him active and 
pl a nook in the rocks, or sometimes, in flat countries, in an old wood- mischievous. He will open boxes, pull out drawers, and climb around 
ow chuck burrow, but he likes the hollow tree best. He stays in his nest on the pantry shelves, lifting covers and tasting of everything he 
yral all day and comes out nights to hunt for food and have fun with his finds. 
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Jakey Blue Jay’s Trick 


ea) AKEY Blue Jay dearly loved 
to play jokes on other birds. 
Being the liveliest, boldest, 
and most intelligent of all the 
blue jays in the grove, he was 
-/ always leading his comrades 
into mischief, and then laughing at them. 
During the nesting season, about the last of 
May, Jakey had found his hands full helping 
his mate to tend the nursery. First the nest 
had to be built of sticks and rootlets in the 
highest branch of the big evergreen. Then 
when five olive-green eggs appeared, he fed 
his mate on angleworms and bugs every half 
hour while she brooded, and even took her 
place on the eggs now and then. When the 
fledglings came, Jakey worked with lusty 
good will, lugging food into the nest and 
chasing prowling hawks and owls away from 
the neighborhood of the evergreen with 
angry squawkings and harsh screams of 
“Jay! Ja-ay! Wawk! Wawk! Wawk!” 
Sometimes he would pause to admire the 
nestful of squirming little creatures, as ugly 
as their father was handsome. What a fine 
figure he made, with his bright blue wings 
and tail crossed with black bars and tipped 
with white, and his grayish-blue back! From 
his splendid blue crest a black stripe extended 
down his neck and across his dusky white 
Jakey was very fond of his family, 
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This outline may be given to pu- 
pils to trace and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a guide the 
description given in the story. 2 = 
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as well as of the other members of his tribe, 
and quarrels among the jays were almost un- 
known. 

Nevertheless Jakey had found time from 
his family duties to play jokes and tricks, 
even in the nesting season. He had worried 
the old screech owl living in the hollow oak 
almost out of her mind, taking good care to 
keep out of her reach when nightfall came 
and she could see him clearly. When the ar- 
rival of autumn brought a group of migrat- 
ing jays to the wood where Jakey lived the 
year round, the sport was livlier than ever. 
He put himself at the head of the newcomers 
and every day they ranged the woods to- 
gether; chasing the poor, clumsy old owl; 
raiding the chestnut and beech trees in search 
of their favorite nuts; scouring the brush for 
late autumn berries; and hunting the mead- 
ows and harvest fields for mice and shrews, 
of which they were very fond. 

For Jakey, the greatest sport of all was to 
mimic every sound he heard; and he spent all 
his spare time practising various bird calls. 
His favorites were those of the sparrow hawk 
and the red-tailed hawk, which he echoed so 
perfectly that the hawks were themselves de- 
ceived. For Jakey was what we call a ven- 
triloquist, who, as you perhaps know, can do 
many curious things with his voice. Master 
Blue Jay loved to hide in the bushes and imi- 
tate the white-breasted 
nuthatch’s call or the 
hairy woodpecker’s tat- 
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too, thus setting these birds to searching ea- 
gerly for the comrade that was not there— 
which made Jakey chuckle. He took greatest 
delight, however, in creating a panic among 
the small birds by mimicking the cry of « 
hawk, especially of a certain fierce old gos- 
hawk which sometimes flew over the wood. 
A goshawk, you know, is the largest and 
wickedest of the hawks, and even a fearless 
blue jay has reason to be cautious when he is 
around. 

Meanwhile, the cold winter came on and as 
food grew scarce in the grove and the mead- 
ows, all the winter birds flocked around the 
neighboring farmhouse, where the farmer’s 
wife scattered bread crumbs and sunflower 
seeds in the back dooryard twice a day. 
There was also a big piece of suet which the 
farmer’s grandchildren, Nan and Tim, had 
nailed to a tree in the back yard; and as 
Jakey was very fond of suet and sunflower 
seeds, he was usually on hand at feeding 
time. Now, the other birds did not like him, 
as he very well knew, for I am sorry to say 
he was a nest robber; but they were not 
afraid of him, as they had been in nesting 
time. So they came boldly to the feeding 
grounds and refused to be driven away by 
Jakey’s willful, domineering manners. 

So he conceived the bright idea of frighten- 
ing them away by imitating the hawk’s cry. 
For they all knew that with food so scarce, 
even the more harmless hawks would not hes- 
itate to attack them when driven desperate by 
hunger. Jakey worked the trick by hiding in 
the thick branches of the 
great fir tree behind the 
barn and raising his terri- 
fying cry just as the chicka- 
dees and sparrows and nut- 
hatches were settling down 
in the dooryard for a hearty 
meal. Jakey laughed till 
his sides ached to see the 
whole flock rise in panic 
and fly away. Then he call- 
ed his friends and took pos- 
session of the deserted feed- 
ing ground. Again and 
again he was able to play 
the trick without getting 
caught. 

One cold, bright January 
day he hid in the fir tree, 
and, as the smaller birds 
came flocking down to din- 
ner, he mimicked the gos- 
hawk’s scream at the top of 
his voice. There was a 
startled whirr of wings and 
away went the frightened 
birds, while mischievous 
Jakey descended from his 
tree and began to gobble 
sunflower seeds and to peck 
at the suet. He was so well 
pleased with himself that 


(Continued on page 68) 




















- Use any bright colors for the blocks, making the letters white. 
Mount as shown in the illustration, 4 
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The Concrete in Arithmetic 


BY EDWARD J. BONNER, Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE thinking of the child is 
gq largely through mental pic- 

f tures. When the child uses the 
+ word horse or dog a picture of 
some particular horse or dog is 
represented to his mind. Be- 
tet cause his thinking is so de- 
pendent upon images and because he likes to 
play with these newly acquired mental pic- 
tures, often putting them into unnatural com- 
binations to please his childish fancy, we say 
the child is imaginative. We call thinking that 
has mental images in the background con- 
crete. That the language of the childhood of 
the race—Homer’s poems and the Bible, for in- 
stance—is a language of the concrete, is an in- 
teresting corroboration of the fact that, in his 
development, the child recapitulates, in a gen- 
eral way, the evolution of the race. It will be- 
come obvious later in this discussion that the 
race in its earlier evolution used only the con- 
crete in its attainment of the ideas of number 
as well as in its development of language in 
general. 

As the child, like his primitive ancestors, de- 
velops, however, he gradually is enabled to 
abandon, to a certain extent, these images and 
to think in terms of pure symbols. Thus, as he 
eagerly reads a story of familiar content, he 
may no longer reproduce in his mind a clear 
image of a particular horse or dog as he glides 
rapidly over the printed symbol. Rather, a 
generalized idea, a concept, of horse or dog, with 
no accompanying picture, or, at least, a very 
hazy one, may float through his consciousness 
as he scans the printed page. We speak of 
thinking that is unaccompanied by mental 
images as abstract. 

It is the main theme of this discussion, that 
concrete thinking must always precede ab- 
stract thinking—that the child acquires the 
ability to think abstractly only through expe- 
riences with the concrete. 

There has been of late among school adminis- 
trators as well as teachers the widely prevalent 
but mistaken notion that, since mathematics is 
essentially an abstract science, it is unnecessary 
and even harmful to approach it through the 
concrete. In their belief that the arithmetical 
bark was sinking under an unnecessary burden, 
they have jettisoned the old educational dictum 
of the Realists, “From the concrete to the ab- 
stract,’” and overboard with the dictum have 
gone the weapons possessed by the teacher a 
few decades ago,—her blocks, sticks, nuts, 
spools, balls, beads, weights and measures, with 
which she was wont to attack arithmetical ig- 
norance. Her armamentarium, emptied of its 
real weapons, has been restocked with paper 
arms in the form of flash cards, charts and va- 
rious paraphernalia for attacking the problems 
of arithmetic through a “broomstick” drill in 
pure symbols. This is partially due to the fact 
that certain self-appointed leaders in this early 
disarmament movement, who, to the uninitiated, 
seemed to make a noise like an educator, went 
up and down the land declaring that concrete 
work in arithmetic is all wrong. We should put 
8 and 7 on a flash card and tell the child that 
whenever he sees these two figures in juxtaposi- 
tion he should automatically open his mouth 
and say 15! “And that’s all there is to it,” said 
these wise pacifists, who apparently had never 
assimilated their first lesson in psychology! 

The very definition of the word “abstract” 
easily confutes this false notion. Abstrahere 





(perfect participle, abstractum) means “to draw 
off or away”—and from what can the abstract 
be “drawn off” except from the concrete? 

The philosopher, who revels in the abstract, 
reaches his conclusions, if they are at all valid 
and intelligible, through the concrete. 


Listen 





E. J. Bonner 


to Herbert Spencer: “Evolution is an integra- 
tion of matter and the concomitant dissipation 
of motion; during which the matter passes from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 
nite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation.” The average reader would not 
understand this abstract definition. .To make it 
intelligible, Mr. Spencer preceded the definition 
with a hundred pages of concrete illustration 
and exposition. An understanding of his ex- 
planations, however, is dependent upon a read- 
er’s years of study and experiment in concrete 
science; and Mr. Spencer, in a previous chapter 
of his First Principles, has specifically empha- 
sized the fact, which John Dewey in his philos- 
phy constantly reiterates, that every act of 
knowing is the formation of a relation in con- 
sciousness parallel to a relation in the environ- 
ment—that the environment, the concrete, is the 
basis for all our knowing. Thus is re-emphasized 
the fact that our true or valid abstractions are 
“drawn off,” abstracted, from the concrete. 
Two and two are, abstractly, four, but primi- 
tive men could never have arrived at this mathe- 
matical truth except through concrete objects; 
neither can the child contravene the laws of 
mind by thinking—another word for relating— 


‘ without having had experience in actively re- 


sponding to objects as they are related to each 
other in the external world. 

Sir Francis Galton, the distinguished anthro- 
pologist and cousin of Darwin, relates an inci- 
dent that shows us how closely in his thinking 
primitive man keeps to the concrete. When, 
among the native tribes of German Southwest 
Africa, he attempted to barter two plugs of to- 
bacco for one sheep, the Damaras were thrown 
into utter confusion, he tells us, if four plugs of 
tobacco were tendered at one time for two sheep. 
In order to make the transaction intelligible to 
these childlike men it was necessary for Mr. 
Galton to give two plugs of tobacco in exchange 
for one sheep; then another two plugs in ex- 
change for the second sheep. When ten plugs 
were to be traded for a heifer a plug had to be 
laid on each of the savage’s outstretched digits. 

The untutored mind of the child is much the 
same as the untutored mind of the Damaras. 
In accordance with the great law of heredity 
that acquired characters are not inherited, the 


child born of an educated and civilized race 
brings into the world at birth nothing of his 
ancestors’ acquired mental development. The 
children of each generation are compelled to 
reacquire the mental achievements of their an- 
cestors. This mental achievement is possible 
only through experience with concrete mate. 
rial—through self-activity in manipulating it 
for purposeful ends. 

The absurdity of attempting to teach children 
to deal with truth apart from their environment 
may be emphasized by reference to the fact tha‘ 
even learned men have always gone astray whe: 
they have failed to check their theories with ex- 
ternal realities. Cultivated men like the Greeks, 
like Plato, for instance, who abandoned the con- 
crete and attempted to spin out of the substance 
of their own inner consciousness a logical web 
of thought, were often guilty of the greatest ab- 
surdities. Nevertheless so enamored of their 
subjective spinning—their “indoor athletics”— 
did they become that the greatest men of the 
greatest age in history withdrew into their own 
minds, in their secluded clubs, to philosophize 
when their energies should have been focused 
on critical affairs of state. Thus was Greece 
unprepared when Philip of Macedon knocked 
at her northern gates and swept down unresist- 
ed through her cultured cities. Subjectivity— 
the forsaking of the concrete and the adoption 
of the false idea that man can arrive at the 
truth apart from his concrete environment— 
according to Hegel, was the cause of the down- 
fall of the Greek world. 

A further illustration of the danger of deal- 
ing with the abstract may be drawn from “the 
old psychology.” Because men attended, ob- 
served, remembered and imagined, philosophical 
students of mind, beginning with Aristotle, in- 
vented the abstract and mythological “powers” 
or “faculties” of “attention,” “observation,” 
“memory” and “imagination”; and for hundreds 
of years our schools and colleges have talked 
about these “faculties” as if they were real en- 
tities. If we should study the sewing machine 
in the same abstract way, after observing that 
the sewing machine stitches, we should infer 
the “power” or “faculty” of “stitchability,” and 
this would be an imposing word to roll about 
in one’s mouth when discoursing about this 
humble piece of domestic furniture. . If later, 
however, we should become more scientific and 
restrict our knowledge within the limits of ob- 
servable facts, we should find upon taking the 
machine down, part by part, in search of its 
“stitchability,” that the mechanism is composed 
of certain wheels, cams and levers, so co-ordi- 
nated that they co-operate in their movements 
for the production of stitches. We should dis- 
cover no “stitchability” in the concrete steel and 
wood; and consequently, we should conclude 
that the “faculty” of “stitchability”’ is also 
“mythological.” It is in this way that experi- 
mental psychologists are studying the mind; 
and it is needless to say that they find no facul- 
ties of attention, observation, memory and im- 
agination, but only nervous mechanisms with 
co-ordinated functions that attend, observe, re- 
member and imagine. The abstractions have 
therefore been banished from the vocabulary 
of the scientific student of mental phenomena 
as he confines himself to what he can observe, 
measure and describe. 

Now, if learned men in forsaking the con- 
crete in their thinking can stray so far from the 
truth, what shall we say of the little inexperi- 
enced children whom many of our schools to- 
day are attempting to teach entirely apart from 
their environment? What arithmetical vagaries 
must clutter the minds of these children wh? 
learn that “eight and seven are fifteen and that’s 

(Continued on page 76) ; 
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JACK AND JILL AGAIN 


: ; “Sa Nothing beats a jolly ride in the snow. It certainly is good 
we ,, for your appetite. Here are some Wintry looking 
“S@h4 drawings for you totry. Can you do them? 


























When good old Winter Upon the hills 
Cuntile around, a -* Fit cold and white. 
F lot of snow" (( : It surely is 
Is always found A pretty sight. 
Tyne 


L know you've heard 


Of Jack and Jill, 

















And how they tumbled 

‘ Down the hill. 

q 

: One Winter day And when it snowed They dragged their sled 
* They bought a sled Again that night, Up hill next day, 

1e All painted up It made their hill Then both jumped in 
. In green and red. All nice and white. And sailed away. 

it 

‘ 

b- 

he 

a You should have seen 

li- Them both go by; 

“ hey surely made 

n The old snow Fly. 










They passed three Bunnies Jack Flew East. 
Alnd. a dog AnddJill flew West 

And sailed right into And sat down fora 

bo Fin old log. Good long rest. 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


(See Directions on page 39) 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredWweight.—Froebel. 


Dramatization 
By Jean L. Gowdy 


N a second grade room not long ago I saw the 
] familiar “The Stone in the Road” being pre- 

pared for dramatization. Lest someone may 
have forgotten it, I will tell the story. 


THE STONE IN THE ROAD . 

Once upon a time there was a very rich man. He 
lived in a beautiful house near a large city. Many 
people traveled by his house every day. 

This man was very kind to everyone who passed. 
He would invite the weary to rest in the shade of 
his fine trees. He often gave them water to drink 
and food to eat. 

But this good man was often sad because so many 
of the people who passed were idlers. 

One day he placed a large stone in the middle of 
the road and watched to see what would happen. 

A man came by leading a cow. He grumbled at 
the stone, but passed around it and went on his way. 
Next came a farmer with his load going to the mill. 
He also grumbled because he must drive around the 
stone, but he did so and drove on to the mill. 

Many people passed during the day and all seem- 
ed angry to see the stone there, but no one took the 
trouble to roll it away. 

Just before night the miller’s boy came along. He 
had worked hard all day and was tired. He was 
also hungry and he wanted his supper, but he stop- 
ped and said: “It will soon be dark; someone may 
stumble over this stone and hurt himself. I must 
roll it out of the road.” 

The stone was heavy, but he pushed and tugged 
until he rolled it into the gutter. 

Under the place where the stone had been he 
found a pot of gold. On the pot was written: 
“This pot and the gold belongs to the one who takes 
away the stone.” 

The miller’s boy dragged the heavy pot of gold 
home. 

When the rich man, who was watching, saw the 
boy rolling away the stone, he was glad he had 
found someone who was willing to work, and to 
work for the good of others. 

After this story had been read by Miss C’s pupils, 
she said: “Now let us play the story. How shall 
we begin?” 

“A man could be standing by the road watching 
the people pass,” said a boy. 

“Yes,” said Miss C., “that is a good beginning. 
Shall he say anything to them?” 

“ ‘Good morning, boys,’ ” suggested a child. Miss 
GC. agreed. “What else? Our story says he often 
gave water and food. When do you suppose he 
gave water?” 

“When someone came by wiping his face,” said 
one. 


“Or fanning himself with his hat,’”’ said another. 
“Or pulling off his coat,’’ suggested a third. 
Miss C. asked each child to act his part. 

“Good,” she said. “What might he say to them?” 
“*You look warm and tired. Sit under my trees 














Thermometer Paper Cutting Project 
By Helen H. Leland, Art Supervisor 
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= rest, and I’ll get you a drink,’ ” offered a little 
girl. 

***Are you hungry? My wife has just made some 
cakes. Won’t you have one?’” said another. 

“Splendid!” said Miss C., “but how shall we 
represent the idle and lazy?’ 

For some time no one spoke. 

“Some of them might lie all day under the trees 
doing nothing,” was suggested. 

“The rich man might say, ‘Go to my pump and 
get a nice drink,’ and they might answer, ‘Oh, it is 
too far,’ ” aptly suggested another. 

“He could ask, ‘Where do you work?’ and they 
might say, ‘We don’t work anywhere. It is too 
warm to work.’ ” 

“Then what would the good man do?” asked 
Miss C. 

“Look sorry and shake his head,” answered a 
serious-looking child. 

“Put a big stone in the road and a bag of gold 
under it and say, ‘There now, maybe I'll find some- 
one who will work,’ ’”’ was eagerly proposed. 

“How will he know what people do when they see 
the stone?” asked Miss C. “Hide and watch,” was 
answered. 

“Now what happened?” asked Miss C. 

“A man came along with a cow,” answered sev- 
eral children in unison. 

“But we have no cow,” objected Miss C. 

“T’ll be the cow, and someone can lead me around 
the stone,’”’ proposed a boy. 

“That will do,’”’ said Miss C. 
ing finely.” 

“John has a wagon, and he can be the farmer, 
and Sam and I will be his horses,” said another. 

“What will the farmer say when he sees the 
stone?” asked Miss C. 

“I wonder what guy left that stone in the 
road!’ ” 

“Why doesn’t this rich man take that stone 
away!’” 

“ «Someone will get hurt here after dark!’ ”’ and 
many other exclamations were proposed, some of 
which I refrain from giving. 

Miss C. commended the appropriate ones and 
ignored the others. “Who else might pass?” she 
questioned. 

“An automobile. Stephen has one.”  . 

“Children coming home from school might climb 
over it.” 

“Some idle, careless people, who only laughed to 
see the stone.” 

“A street car,” suggested a boy with the air of 
one who had presented a very bright idea. (Re- 
jected by all, as this good man would not put 4 
stone on.a street car line.) 

“Now the miller’s boy came along,” said Miss C. 
“We may use his own words. What did he say?” 
The words were repeated. 


“We are progress- 
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“Then what happened?” asked Miss C. 

“He pushed and tugged and rolled away the 
stone and found the gold,” cried the children. 

“Let us hear him talk while he does it,” suggest- 
ed Miss C., and placing a chair in the front of the 
room, she pushed a basket under it. “This chair 
is the stone, and the basket is the pot of gold. John, 
roll it away and talk.” 

“Gee! but this stone is heavy,’ 
put his shoulder against the chair. “I'll get it in a 
minute. There it goes into the gutter. What’s 
that!” discovering the gold. He reads the imagi- 
nary words slowly. “Why, it’s mine!” 

“You may tell what you will do with your 
money,” said Miss C. 

“T will buy Father an automobile and Mother a 
fur coat,” John went on quickly, getting the idea 
as he moved off, dragging his pot of gold. 

“Very good, John,” said Miss C. ‘To-morrow 
we will play the story for our language lesson. You 
may all be thinking about it.” 

When the play is perfected I am to be invited to 
see it, and you may be sure I shall go. 

Dramatization is real fun for the child, especially 
when he is thus wisely called upon to use his imagi- 
nation. It helps in his reading because it makes 
him able to enter into the spirit of what he reads. 
He sees more clearly and his faculties for enjoy- 
ment are quickened. It helps him in his language 
because it awakens his active imagination. Begin 
by choosing only the most illuminative stories, and, 
when possible, those which teach a valuable lesson. 


, 


said John, as he 





-A man asked us the other day whether a certain 
teacher is that way because he is a teacher or 
whether he became a teacher because he is that way, 
and we just could not answer.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


Helping Children to Make Complete 
Statements 
By Ethel H. Chesterfield 


perienced teachers to be unable to persuade 

newly-admitted children to make rational and 
complete statements during the observation lesson. 
We all know how thoroughly nerve-racking a proc- 
ess it is to listen to one endeavoring to squeeze the 
parts of a sentence bit by bit from some timid, 
apathetic child who reaps little or no benefit from 
such a procedure. A few months ago, I was ap- 
pointed to a class composed of unusually old chil- 
dren, newly-admitted from the surrounding country 
districts, who were obviously too overawed by their 
unfamiliar surroundings to utter a word. The fol- 
lowing device proved extremely useful both in pro- 
curing complete statements and in getting volun- 
tary contributions from pupils whose timidity had 
hitherto debarred them from taking part in the 
lesson. 

In a case like this one should certainly be careful 
to refrain from using such a word as “sentence,” 
which conveys no particle of meaning to the class. 
The word “story” will fit the occasion well and 
possesses a mysterious magic which generally suc- 
ceeds in driving away the “work” bogey. The teach- 
er might introduce the subject by remarking: 
“When mother buys a new ribbon for your hair, 
the salesman measures off the length asked for.” 
Illustrate with an ordinary tape measure, and meas- 
ure several hair ribbons if convenient. 

“Now,” she proceeds, “I am going to measure 
the story I shall make about this picture. See!” she 


LI: is a common failing among young and inex- 


continues, taking a chalk to the blackboard, “I shall 
put ‘teacher’ here (Fig. 1) and while I tell my story 


I shall draw a chalk line; then when my story stops, 
my line will stop and I shall know just how long it 
was.” 

After a moment’s thought, the teacher says: 

“The hen in this picture is talking to a chicken, 
Look,” she goes on, pointing to Fig. 2, “my story 
was as long as that. Does anyone else want a story 
measured?” 

Presently Roy shyly volunteers with: “The hen 
is bigger than the little ’un.” The teacher repeats 
Roy’s statement while drawing the line on the board 
(Fig. 3), forbearing in this case to criticize Roy’s 
English. 

The spirit of competition may soon be counted 
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on as a valuable aid, especially when the child be- 
gins to observe the length of his “story line” as 
compared with that of another pupil. The ex- 
pression of smug satisfaction evident on the face of 
the fortunate speaker who succeeds in making a 
statement of such length that his measuring line has 
to be continued underneath (Fig. 4) is most amus- 
ing to witness. 





























Paper Cutting Polar Bear 
Border Pattern 









Give carbon or hectographed copies of 
this pattern to pupils to trace and cut. 
Arrange them at top of blackboard for 
a border as shown on page 38. 
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Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 

If this sign could be posted before teachers of 
reading classes, and those teachers would heed its 
suggestions, I believe our children would be better 
readers. 

What would these teachers see if they stopped 
and looked? They would see, many and many a 
time, a child’s little head dropped forward, his nose 
in his book, on his face a puzzled frown; they would 
see that his book, held at the middle of the bottom 
between the tiny thumb and fingers of one hand, 
wobbled refractorily in the insufficient grasp and 
presented a grave obstacle to easy reading; they 
would see the forefinger of the other hand groping 
from word to word as he picked his way along; they 
would see that reading was no pleasure, but a diffi- 
cult task, 

What would these teachers hear if they stopped 
and listened? They would hear a lifeless, monot- 
onous succession of words called. That is all. 
From the sound it might be a list of spelling words 
that the child was pronouncing. “The” and “a” 
and ‘an’ are given quite as much importance in 
the sentence as the nouns and verbs. They would 
hear, not reading, but uninterested word-pronounc- 
ing. 

In reading, words are but the means to the end. 
Yet it frequently happens that teachers allow the 
means to supplant the end. They become so inter- 
ested and absorbed in the child’s acquisition of 
words that they forget to teach him to read. When 
he has stood and stumbled through the words of 
half a page of his primer, and called them all cor- 
rectly—while the rest of the class sat bored and 


idle—they feel that he has done beautifully. And 
the poor child really has not read at all! 

But what a difference when I visit a class—and 
they are amazingly few and far between, too— 
where the teacher has the entire class work out the 
sentence (or paragraph, according to the grade) 
silently, and then one child tells it to her. Here is 
expression! Here is joy in reading! Here is the 
entire class reading every word of the lesson, not 
each one merely the few sentences which fall to 
him when his “turn” comes. And here are children 
being taught to recognize, not words, but groups of 
words, at a glance—and we all realize the advan- 
tage of that accomplishment. Here are children 
concerned, not with words, but with content. 

The holding of the book is, I think, an important 
matter. If, as has been suggested before in these 
columns, one hand is placed under the book—the 
book, that is, lying open on one hand,—and the 
other hand is placed lightly upon the open page, the 
child has a feeling of freedom. He dares to look 
up. The position invites him to. There is security 
in this grasp, and he need not worry about pages 
turning over while he looks away and talks.. There 
is no strain on the fine muscles of the hand in this 
position, either. 

Perhaps it is hard to believe that one may visit 
room after room in this day and age where the 
children read with no expression whatever—merely 
call words—yet it is the truth. And if teachers 
would once in a while play visitor to their own 
rooms they would realize that in the struggle they 
have lost sight of their own aims, and need to re- 
mind themselves what are the ideals they are work- 
ing for. I admire the little fellow who exclaimed 
impatiently, “Oh dear—if it wasn’t for the words 
I could read it!’ He had the right idea of what 
reading is. 


“IT AM SORRY” 


The first graders started out for recess, then 
came rushing back, disappointment written all over 
their faces. 

“Oh, Miss Holmes! The sixth grade is having a 
sandwich sale up on the landing, and they never 
told us a thing about it! Now we haven’t any 
money!” 

“Oh dear!’ cried Miss Holmes in dismay. “That 
is all my fault, children. The girls asked me to an- 
nounce their sale, and I forgot it entirely, which 
was very thoughtless of me. I am sorry. Am I 
forgiven?” 

She was, of course. 

“T will ask the girls to save some sandwiches for 
you to buy this afternoon, so bring your nickels 
then.” 

She hurried up the stairs to make her atonement. 

She need not, I reflected, have confessed her 
negligence to the children. There were ways 
enough out of it. But she had chosen the way 
which commanded their abiding respect. And what 
an excellent example she had set them in frankly 
acknowledging her mistake! 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CLEAN SLATE 


It was the morning of mid-year promotions. The 
teacher of the second grade brought the advancing 
class in to Miss B. of the third grade, whom I was 
visiting. 

“Here is a list of their names,” she said. “And 
here are some memoranda about the different ones.” 

When she had gone Miss B. laid the list of names 
on her table, but the memoranda she tucked away .in 
the furthermost corner of the bottom drawer of her 
desk. Observing my smile she explained :— 

“T shall not look at that paper unless I absolutely 








THE POLITE LITTLE TWINS 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT, Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes” 
Illustrated by Florence E. Nosworthy 


Paste these lessons on cards and use them for sight reading 




















brother. 


Polly. 


Peter. 





Polly and Peter are a little sister and 


They love each other very much. 

They are always kind to each other. 

No one ever heard them quarrel or say 
cross things to each other. 

“T must be polite to my brother,” says 


“IT must be polite to my sister,” says 
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Polly and Peter get up early in the morn- 


They are always ready for breakfast 
when Mother calls them. 

They come to the table at once. 

“Good-morning, Father,” they say. 

“Good-morning, Mother.” 

They wait until Father and Mother are 


Then they sit down in their own places. 
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have to. So far as possible I like to know nothing 
about the children who come to me. I believe in the 
doctrine. of the clean slate. I believe I can give a 
child a squarer deal if I am entirely uninfluenced 
concerning him when our relations are established. 
It is only fair to give every child an equal start. 

“I do not want to know beforehand that John 
steals or lies or is inattentive or sulks. I will find 
it out soon enough if he commits those sins. And I 
am convinced that he will be far less apt to commit 
them if I am not expecting him to. Children have 
an amazing way of rising to what we expect of 
them. 

“For the same reason I never send on data with 
children I promote. What has been my problem all 
the year may not even exist for the next teacher, 
for she and that child will appeal to each other en- 
tirely differently. 


FEELING RHYTHM IN MUSIC 


It was a cold, rainy Monday morning, but the 
wide halls of the school I visited radiated comfort. 
I gladly surrendered my coat and dripping um- 
brella to the pleasant office clerk and followed the 
principal to the kindergarten from which the strains 
of “Keep the Home Fires Burning” came to me. 

We found the band ready to play. Behind a low 
chair stood the bandmaster and before him in a 
row were his musicians,—two tiny girls with 
tambourines, two boys, holding in each hand an 
oblong wouden block, and a drummer boy with his 
drum. 

Now the leader tapped upon the chair with his 
baton and all were attentive and alert; then he 
waved his arms and the music burst forth, the girls 
tapping their tambourines, the boys clapping their 
blocks and the drummer boy beating his drum all 
in perfect time to the music as played on the piano 
by the teacher. When she ceased playing the band 
stopped at once, and another bandmaster and 


other musicians were chosen. Other simple airs 
were played to which the children kept time on their 
instruments. They seemed imbued with rhythm. 

These rhythmic exercises were amplified in the 
first grade in a very ingenious manner. A song was 
sung by the teacher lightly and softly while the 
children listened. It -was then repeated and the 
children showed the rhythm by movements of the 
head, hands and arms, and even with their bodies, 
as the teacher requested. If the song could be used 
as a march, they arose and marched. 

In the second grade a phonograph was used, and 
as the selections were played the children indi- 
cated the time. Light, sweet tones in singing were 
emphasized. 

This building, I understand, ranks among the 
highest in the city where it is situated, and is it any 
wonder when the children have such excellent early 
training? 


A POST CARD LANGUAGE LESSON 


Miss May hunted through a box of old post cards 
and selected about a dozen which would please 
children and from which stories could be told. One 
was the picture of a little girl carrying a Christmas 
basket filled with goodies; another was a picture of 
Santa climbing down a chimney; and another, the 
picture of a kitten standing on a chair with his 
forepaws on the table, looking at a turkey ready for 
the oven. The others were equally interesting from 
the child’s viewpoint. 

Miss May then put each card in an envelope and 
wrote words on it which would suggest a story. For 
the little girl carrying the Christmas dinner, she 
wrote: “cold, poor, family, children, baby, house, 
coal, wood, work, gathering, twigs, snow, child, kind, 
have, large, Dorothy, turkey, candy, potatoes, warm, 
clothes, shoes, basket, carried, happy.” 

Each post card was cut into many pieces to form 
a little picture puzzle and was put into its own en- 


velope. Then at seat-work time, the children put 
these puzzles together first and afterwards wrote 
a little story suggested by the words on the envel- 
ope. By giving a child a different picture each 
time he writes, there will be twelve language les- 
sons in these puzzles. 

When a child has finished a picture his name is 
written on the reverse side so that he will not make 
the same picture twice. Give these lessons at long 
intervals, else the child will tire of them. 


TOUCH-HUNGER 


“Oh i 

It was a cry of delight from a whole class in 
unison as they beheld the little Indian papoose 
asleep in its cradle—a little Indian doll which had 
just come from the west coast to help out the class 
studying Hiawatha. 

They looked at it closely as Miss Holmes held it 
up before them, and talked about it, and laughed 
over its strange dark skin and straight black hair 
and the queer cradle. They enjoyed it—but there 
was something lacking. There was an unsatisfied 
look in their faces, a wistfulness, a nervous move 
ment of their hands. Suddenly a little girl broke 
out, impetuously, as if she could hold in no longer, 
“Oh, Miss Holmes! Let me take it! Please!” 

It was a cry of sense hunger. 

Miss Holmes was a wise teacher. She recognized 
the need of those children. She did let them take 
it, every one of them, as every one of them was 
itching to do. The little girls patted the doll’s 
dusky cheeks, arranged its straight locks, or fluffed 
out or pulled up the blankets over it; the boys pried 
and poked and looked at the curious leather lacings 
from every angle to see just how they held the doll 
to the straight board that was the cradle. 

And then they were satisfied. 

Do we always recognize the need—the actual 
need—of a child to feel of things? 














DIRECTIONS: Use heavy construction paper for the cradle. 
on dotted line, cut on heavy line, Put together as shown in the illustration. 


PAPER CRADLE 


BY CLARA BORDER 
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Cut two ends like pattern. 


Fold body of cradle 
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Diamonds and Toads 












































DIRECTIONS: Copies of these figures may be made 
by tracing on carbon paper. Use the following di- 
rections for coloring, after which the figures may be 
cut out and mounted. Yellow-haired Mabel wears a 
dull gray dress with red sash. The mother has a 
green dress with white cap and an apron with red 
-and yellow stripes. Her stockings are red and shoes 
green. Matilda has a white dress with red pockets. 
Outline heavily and mount as shown. For back- 
ground use a strip of blue oatmeal paper 36 in. by 14 
in. The ground is made of a strip of green paper 36 
in. by 5 in., with the upper edge torn unevenly. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. ‘They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl. 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 

: Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. ' 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT: 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery. 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market: 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander: 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan: Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue: 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
ecat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 


duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
</ \ mount and color the patterns. ; 
we Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 


each, 
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Rural School and Community 
A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


Aims of Rural Supervision 
By George A. Jordan 


Rural Supervisor, Roanoke County, Virginia 


N attempt to analyze the aims of rural super- 
vision discloses four rather definite lines of 
effort. These are not always separate—they 


A 


cross and recross as they are followed out—but there 
is a fairly distinct division between them. 
Rural supervision aims first to keep up the morale 


of the teaching force. The spirit with which a 
teacher does her work is quite as important as are 
the methods which she uses. There is very little to 
encourage and inspire many of the teachers of our 
smaller schools. A young woman goes into a com- 
munity with a real desire and a strong purpose to 
make good, but the school building is often cheerless 
and her temporary home is sometimes unattractive. 
Rarely does she meet with other teachers. There 
are many discouragements and but few inspiring 
and encouraging elements in her environment. Is 
it strange if this young teacher, confronted with a 
task that would tax the full powers of a veteran 
educator, loses in a short time all professional 
spirit and becomes a mere schoolkeeper, going to 
and from her uninspiring task with no vision of 
its responsibilities and opportunities? To bring a 
new vision and a new hope to teachers of this type 
is a first consideration in the plans of the supervisor. 

The second aim of such supervision is to help the 
teachers to secure such repairs and supplies as will 
enable them to maintain the school in a comfortable 
and sanitary condition and to get possession of the 
material equipment that is needed to teach effect- 
ively the different subjects of the course of study. 
No superintendent has the time to investigate the 
needs of a hundred and fifty schoolrooms. Often 
teachers do not know just what is needed nor do 
they understand how to meet the needs that they 
see. To examine the school premises with care and 
to point out to the teacher what is needed with prac- 
tical suggestions as to how these needs may be sup- 
plied is an important part of the work of the 
supervisor. 

Rural supervision aims, third, to assist 
in community organization. More and 
more the necessity of co-operative effort 
on the part of the patrons is recognized. 
At every school there should be a Com- 
munity League or other Patrons’ Associ- 
ation. If this work of organization is to 
be undertaken successfully by the young 
teacher, she must have assistance. To 
give wisely this assistance is a part of 
the supervisor’s task. 

Fourth, and specifically, rural super- 
vision aims to help the teacher to teach 
better the various subjects of the state 
course of study. It might be contended 
that all other aims are subordinate. In 
situations nearer the ideal, to improve in- 
struction might be the only function of 
supervision. But with conditions as they 
are, the supervisor should be able to see 
and to appreciate the aims already men- 
tioned and to fit herself to meet those 
needs. Suggestions of better methods are 
of little value to a teacher discouraged 
and spiritless. Something to give new 
hope and new vision may mean more to 
her than better devices and sounder meth- 
ods. With hope and vision she will. find 
devices and methods for herself. Shades 
for the windows or a blackboard re 
painted may be of more value to the 
health and work of the school than a 
model lesson in hygiene or arithmetic. 
Bringing the patrons together for friend- 
ly consultation and effective co-operation 
may have an influence upon the teacher, 
the children, and the community far be- 
yond that brought about by the observa- 
tion and constructive criticism, however 
wisely given, of a lesson in civics. These 
aims must not be forgotten or neglected. 

Yet the specific aim of rural supervis- 
ion is to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. Many teachers have had no train- 
ing, they have had little opportunity to 
observe good teaching and they have read 
little or no professional literature. To 
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the untrained and inexperienced teacher comes the 
supervisor with the wisdom and skill gathered dur- 
ing a number of years of successful experience in 
the classroom. She has organized several schools, 
planned a thousand school days, and conducted ten 
times that number of recitations. With this mani- 
fold and varied experience she comes to the side of 
the young teacher in her classroom. With eyes both 
keen and sympathetic she observes the teacher’s 
work, notices what is well done and gives encour- 
agement and commendation, and tactfully points 
out wherein she thinks the work can be improved. 
At times she teaches, and the teacher becomes the 
observer. There is established a spirit of friendly 
co-operation and the supervisor becomes to each 
teacher, in a vital sense, a traveling normal school. 


Encouraging Composition in Rural 
Schools 


By Edward Pendray 


T is conceded by all educators that rural schools 

I are especially weak in English composition, and, 

as a direct result, in all forms of self-expression 

—a tendency directly affecting even oral com- 
munication. 

The causes underlying this condition are simple, 
apparent, and easily eliminated. Most rural schools, 
especially in the West, are restricted to an eight 
(instead of nine) month term on account of the 
comparative lack of finances in country districts 
and because of the necessity of having the children, 
especially the boys, out early in the spring to help 
with that season’s rush of work. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the school work must be rushed to cover 
the full nine months’ course in so short a time, and 
little stress is placed upon any subject not con- 
sidered of greatest importance; and, strange as it 
may seem, few rural teachers consider composition 
and grammar as much more than a sort of embel- 
lishment to the course. 

This tendency of the teacher to belittle the value 
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of self-expression is in itself a cause of the lack of 
interest shown by the pupils. Much more stress js 
often laid upon Compound Proportion, Square and 
Cube Root, Progressions, etc.; subjects very uscfy] 
if the pupils are to continue their course in high 
school and college, but practically useless if their 
work stops at the end of the eighth grade—as is the 
case with a very large percentage of rural school 
children. Thus we see these youngsters giving 
much of their precious school time to subjects for 
which they will have little or no need, instead of 
using it to develop those talents for communication 
which they must use constantly, whether they are 
farmers or take up some other occupation. ; 

Granted that the teacher realizes the full value . 
of the work, and that she attempts’ to remedy the ; 
condition to the best of her ability, she finds herself 
up against a wall of indifference seemingly impen- 
etrable. Not only does she find an extreme lack of 
interest among the pupils, but, as a rule, this is re- 
flected in the attitude of their parents. The: indif- 
ference of the latter is due mostly, I think, to a lack 
of appreciation of the importance of the work, but 
that of the students has a far different origin. Much 
of my early schooling was gained in the country, 
and I distinctly remember what work and thought I 
put into my first compositions, only to have them 
picked mercilessly apart by a heartless teacher and 
their flaws pointed out before the whole school; and 
no word of encouragement or praise was given as 
balm for the spiritual wounds thus inflicted. Slowly 
the first joy of creation atrophied under this meth- 
od until I came to regard compositions as _in- 
struments employed by the teacher for my public 


T 


humiliation. Who will put his best into work when with 
he holds such a belief? me 
Now I find this same attitude reflected, to a large re ; 
degree, by many teachers to-day. None of them con- ye 
sciously wound the feelings of their pupils, eager for eae 
some acknowledgment of merit; but harsh criticism, : hg 
not coupled with praise for parts worth praising, has ho " 
that effect. In many schools, the best of productions t alin 
are posted upon the school bulletin board, and this : re 
practice is highly to be commended; but ig 

still there is a certain lack of appreciation “s 

shown. To produce a good theme or essay \ 

takes considerable work and thought; and lee 

the reward of high grades, or perhaps poe 

the honor of having the result held up and b 

before the eyes of the school, seems, to their 

most pupils, incommensurate with the ut 

effort. ut 

How, then, is composition to be en- : Me 

couraged in our rural schools without tak- E si 

ing a disproportionate amount of time # i, 

from the usual eight months allowed; at 4 4 The 
= the same time overcoming both the aver- who b 
lz] sion of the pupils and the indifference of 4 did no 
their parents? This is a complex prob- p dered 
a] lem that must be worked out by each JR ‘? full 
teacher to suit her own school and her = "ee 
= own abilities and methods. There are, 3 If 
l=] however, some suggestions that might be = many : 
made. 4 “Tf 
lz| The work should be started, of course, JR country 
in the lower grades, and oral composition : The 
[| should be encouraged even before the pu- 7 and the 
= pil is old enough to commit his thoughts a Che 
to paper. As he grows older, more stress Project 
lz should be laid upon spelling and puncte 1. T 
ation, but as yet little should be said con- § de 
lz] cerning the material or the methods of JR” 2. T 
presentation. Care should be taken that % va 
= the subjects are interesting to the young ; 
| writers, and that they are strongly famil- p be 
iar. Be careful to praise everything Pio 
[3] worth praising; criticize sparingly and race ' 
privately if possible. Young children are ; — 
ry easily hurt, and a word unwisely harsi - Fa 
[zi may create an aversion lasting a lifetime. co} 
Do not expect perfection. It comes only i A. 
=i through long practice and steady growth. 1 
Year by year the length of compos J ; 


tions and the variety of subjects «vail- 
able should be increased, but attention 
form and methods of presentation should 
be a gradual outgrowth of the original 
care in punctuation and spelling. ; 

It isin the sixth, seventh and eight! 
grades that the problem assumes its worst 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Studying Mexico 
By Mary Galford 


q “HE following outline on the study of Mexico 
is intended to show that a project:of this kind 
can be worked out with groups of thirty and 

with no supplementary material except one copy 

each of the references mentioned at the close of 
the article. 

As there were many Mexicans in our city it was 
easy to lead up to the subject in hand. Some of 
the children from the factory districts lived near 
Mexicans and added much to awaken interest by 
telling: what they had observed. Afterward I read 
several quotations, taken from the reference books, 
as follows: 

“T know of no other country—certainly no other 
American land—which in proportion to her area is 
ticher and more varied in her natural resources 
and which to-day offers greater opportunities for 
their development.”—John Barrett. 

“Mexico is the mineral storehouse of the world.” 

“Mexico is like a beggar sitting on a bag of gold.” 

“Mexico is the richest undeveloped accessible 
country in the world.” 

“A Mexican Land of Canaan.” 

These quotations were discussed by the pupils, 
who brought out the fact that the local Mexicans 
did not seem to be very prosperous and they won- 
dered why they had left their own country if it was 
so full of opportunities. At last several problems 
were stated by the pupils, these two being the best: 

“If Mexico is such a rich country, why are so 
many Mexicans coming up here?” 

“If Mexico is the richest undeveloped accessible 
country in the world why then is.it not prosperous?” 

The pupils voted to work on the second problem 
and the outline given below was the result. 

The teacher’s aim throughout the study of the 
project was twofold. 


1. To have the children realize Mexico’s vast un- 
developed resources. 

2. To show the effect of lack of education and 
bad government upon the prosperity of a 
country. 

Problem: If Mexico is the richest undeveloped 
accessible country in the world, why is it not pros- 
perous? 

I. Factors which determine the prosperity of a 

country. 
A. Surface. 
1. Lowlands — Suitable 
Forests. 
2. Plateaus—Grazing and mining. 
3. Mountains—Mining and timber. 
B. Climate—In general it is favorable to pop- 
ulation and prosperity. 
1. Rainfall. 
2. Temperature. 
8. Variety of climate—causes. 
C. People—compare with United States. 
1. Character. 
2. Education. 


for agriculture. 
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3. Government. 
D. Resources—list these. 
1. Mineral. 
2. Forest. 
3. Agricultural. 
Conclusion—Mexico is not prosperous because of: 
1. Poor methods of farming. 
2. Pulque—the curse of the poorer people. 
3. Lack of education. 
4, Revolutions. 
5. Bad government. 
II. What remedies can you suggest that would 
help Mexico to become prosperous? 
1. Improved methods of agriculture, includ- 
ing irrigation. 
2. Mining should be developed. 
3. More well-trained people to develop the 
natural resources. 
4, Living and working conditions for labor- 
ing classes improved. 
5. Better system of education. 
6. Strong and just government 
maintained. 


must be 


REFERENCES 

Atwood, New Geography, Book Two; Brigham 
and McFarlane, Essentials of Geography, Book Two; 
Harvey Middleton, Industrial Mexico; Stoddard’s 
Lectures, Mexico; National Geographic Magazine, 
Oct. 1919, “A Mexican Land of Canaan;’Pan- 
American Bulletin, ‘“Mexico—a Review and a Fore- 
cast;” Geographic News Bulletin, March 1, 1920. 


Reading Tests 
By E. J. McKean 


Superintendent of Schools, Neillsville, Wisconsin 
HE pupil should continually increase his abil- 
ity to comprehend the thought of the printed 
. page and to increase his speed in reading. 
standard test in reading should be given to de- 
termine ability in these two particulars. 


I. To Improve Speed in Reading. 

1. Give the pupil who is very slow and does not 
grasp the meaning, much simple, easy, but interest- 
ing material to read. Supplementary readers from 
lower grades and easy informational readers and 
books in geography, history, etc., furnish such ma- 
terial. 

2. Assign a lesson of a given amount of this easy 
material to be completed within a given time. Have 
the entire assignment read with the purpose in view 
of answering certain specific questions. The ques- 
tions will centér the mind upon the thought. 

3. Give tests to determine just how many words 
are read in a given time. 

4. The pupil may be a slow reader because he 
reads by single words instead of by phrases and 
sentences. Teach him to read by phrases and sen- 
tences as thought units, instead of by single words. 
(a) Give some work in dividing sentences into 
phrases. (b) Give some work in “flash phrases” to 


enable children to see groups of words at a single 
glance. 


II. To Improve Ability to Comprehend the Thought. 

1. Make a careful study to determine the reasons 
why a given pupil is unable to comprehend the 
thought of the material read. 

2. Give very definite work to improve compre- 
hension. (a) Have the child read a simple para- 
graph; then have him answer specific questions. 
(b) Have him read a second paragraph; then have 
him give the essential facts of that paragraph. Con- 
tinue this procedure until he is able to give all the 
essential facts of a paragraph as the result of a 
single timed reading. 

3. <A pupil should be required occasionally, after 
reading a paragraph, to ask his classmates questions 
upon the material read. This method should be used 
more or less in all subjects. 


Give tests at stated intervals to determine the prog- 
ress your pupils are making in speed and comprehen- 
sion. Each pupil should keep a record of his prog- 
ress. 


A Civie Art Project as Motivation in 
Composition 
By Harriet M. Stone 


Head of English Department, Connecticut State Normal School, 
Willimantic 


Ti: well-equipped, beautifully decorated build- 
ing in which their school lives had been spent 
was a thing of the past; only upon memory’s 
walls hung the pictures which the fire had destroy- 
ed. In sharp contrast the unadorned spaces of the 
recently finished building brought dissatisfaction 
and the feeling of a pressing need. With eager 
faces and anxious voices the 8B English class sur- 
rounded their teacher, imploring suggestions for 
securing something to relieve this distressing bare- 
ness, 

After several plans had been discussed and dis- 
carded, it was decided to secure an Elson Art Ex- 
hibit to be held for a week. Straightway the pupils 
began to organize for the work to be done. The 
teacher, realizing the opportunities which had come 
to her, wisely withheld from the pupils much of the 
advance advertising matter provided by the Elson 
Company. Upon receipt of the reply to their class 
letter concerning the date of exhibition, the pupils 
began competitive work on posters, 

Advance notices were prepared by the class for 
the daily newspapers; permission was obtained from 
shopkeepers for the display of posters; and letters 
were written to various talented people asking 
them to take some part in short programs for even- 
ing entertainments. Each acceptance was courte- 
ously acknowledged. 

The attendance of the lower grade pupils pre- 
sented another problem to be solved. “We can’t 
have them running around annoying people’; 
“?Tisn’t fair to keep them out”; “They don’t know 
enough to look at pictures like these,’”’ were some 
of the remarks overheard by the teacher. Here, 
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again, was an opportunity too valuable to be ignor- 
ed. Tactfully influenced by the teacher, the class 
asked if they might take the English period each 
day during the remainder of the week for helping 
the younger ones to enjoy some special picture, 
through hearing its story, or something of interest 
about the artist who painted it. 

The next English period presented an interesting 
scene, in which awkward, overgrown boys carefully 
guided groups of youngsters to their favorite pic- 
tures, where they told without self-consciousness 
something of the stories, as they had been able to 
learn them. That the combined teacher and com- 
munity motives “put the message over” was proved 
by the listening children. 

“You get more when things are pointed out to 
you,” said one, “Yes, and that old lady said it had 
been pleasanter for her to be shown about,” said 
another. There followed the formation of another 
committee which made the request to the teacher: 
“Will you help us to say something easy and pleas- 
ant to make strangers feel at home when they come 
in?” 

At the end of the week the members of the class 
could think and talk of little but the amount of 
money they had made, the pictures they wished to 
purchase and the places in which they were to hang. 
But the teacher thought of the increased ability to 
express, through speech and deed, the real meaning 
of true citizenship—and said nothing. 


Aisle Gymnastics 
By Evelyn Ramsey 


HE average teacher of a rural or small town 

school has little time and usually little train- 

ing for regular work in physical education. 
But even in the busiest schoolroom where the 
classes are crowded the teacher will find that both 
the pupils and the discipline of the school will be 
benefited by a few simple exercises given several 
times each day. Prolonged sitting, even during the 
most active brain work, will result in increased 
blood pressure and restlessness, and decrease the 
power of attention. Relief exercises to combat this 
condition result in increased mental power. With 
younger pupils, or in rooms where the ventilation 
is poor, it is often wise to use relief exercises every 
hour or oftener. Since the drills are intended to 
counteract the evil effects of long sitting and stoop- 
ing, they must work the large muscles vigorously. 
The windows must be open, and the pupils face the 
windows. 

The pupils should stand in the aisles and “take 
distance” by moving far enough apart so that they 
will not touch each other when their arms are out- 
stretched. In work of this sort, the tendency is to 
overdo the exercises for the arms and neglect the 
trunk and leg movements. In order to have a well- 
balanced set of exercises to be given in a short 
space of time, it is well to divide the movements in- 
to groups. In this way, the pupils will get the ben- 
efit of the exercise and still retain the interest of 
doing something comparatively new each time. 


Group I 


Position, with heels together and hands at side. 
Hands on hips, place; raise right knee forward, toe 
down; alternate left and right on 20 or 40 counts. 
Hands clench, fingers loosen and arms upward 
stretch on 16 counts. Hands on hips place, and 
bend trunk alternately right and left 8 times. 
Breathe deeply 6 or 8 times, raising arms forward 
and upward. 


GrouP II 
Position. Hands on hips, place; bend knees 8 to 
16 times. Hands clench; bend trunk left and place 


right fist under right shoulder; alternate 8 or 16 
times. Thrust right arm forward and left arm up- 
ward and alternate rapidly 8 to 16 times. Breathe 
deeply 6 times, rising on toes. 


Grove. III 


Position. Hands on hips, place; bend trunk for- 
ward, stretching arms forward 10 times. Hands at 
side, stretch arms forward, upward, sideward and 
down on 4 counts, 16 times. Place hands on shoul- 
ders and put left foot forward: twist trunk alter- 
nately right and left 8 times. Deep breathing 
exercise. 


Group IV 


Position. Arms sideward stretch, upward, side- 
ward and down on four counts, 8 times. Hands on 
hips, place; bend trunk right and left sideward 10 
times. Grasp desks and touch forward and back- 
ward with right foot 8 times: repeat with left. 
Arms forward bend and sideward fling 10 times. 
Deep breathing exercise. 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—XIV 
By Regina I. Zimmerman 


Austin High School, Chicago 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A slight deviation in treatment will be 
noted in this outline, as compared with the earlier outlines in 
the series. Beginning this month, Miss Zimmerman treats of 
certain modern problems, tracing each month's topic from its 
historical beginning to the present day. As a fitting supple- 
ment to the outline on Reconstruction, ‘we reprint certain por- 
tions of speeches made last October in Birmingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga., by President Harding. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
I—The Problems After the War 


Position of seceding states. 
Method of political restoration. 
1 Conditions for admission. 

2 Naming of conditions. 
Position of freedmen. 
Punishment of southern leaders. 
Industrial conditions in South. 


aS 


moa 


II—Theories of Reconstruction 


A Lincoln’s theory—states were never out of the 
Union, therefore now entitled to their full rights. 
War had been fought at first to maintain this 
principle of union. 

B States had forfeited all rights and should be 
treated as “conquered territory.” 

C “State Suicide’—a seceding state commits politi- 
cal suicide and does not exist. 


11I—Amendments to the Constitution 


A Thirteenth Amendment. 
1 Why Emancipation Proclamation was not 
sufficient. 
2 Passage of the Amendment. 
3 Ratification. 
B The Fourteenth Amendment. 
1 The Black Codes. 
a Need. 
b Effect. 
2 The Civil Rights Bill. 
8 The Amendment defined. 
a Rights of citizens. 
b Reduction of representation. 
c Treatment of Confederates. 
d Confederate debts. 
C The Fifteenth Amendment. 
1 Need to secure negro suffrage. 
2 The Amendment defined. 


I1V—Presidential Plans for Reconstruction 


A Lincoln’s plan. 
1 Theory. 
2 Proclamation of Amnesty. 
3 Number of voters needed to set up state 
government. 
4 Duty of Congress. 
5 The plan in effect. 
6 Opposition to the plan. 
B Johnson’s Plan. 
1 Comparison with Lincoln’s. 
2 The plan in effect. 
a Appointment of governors. 
b Work of constitutional conventions. 
c States in readiness. 
3 Opposition to plan—reasons. 
a Jealousy of Johnson. . 
b — to keep Republican Party in con- 
trol. 
c Desire to humiliate South. 
d Action of South in passing Black Codes 
and electing men to Congress who had 
been leaders in the war. 


V—Congressional Plan 


A Leaders in Congress. 
B Policies. 
1 Enfranchise negroes. 
2 Disfranchise Confederates. 
2 Force ratification of Amendment. 
4 Blockade Johnson’s plans. 
5 Keep Republican Party in power. 
C Great Reconstruction Act. 
1 Division into military districts. 
2 Conditions for representation. 
D The plan in effect. 


1 Gradual readmission of states. 
2 Carpetbag rule. 


Vi—The Impeachment of Johnson 


A Struggle between Johnson and Congress. 
1 Tactless character of President. 
2 Jealousy of Congress. 
3 Presidential veto of bills. 
4 The President’s tour. 
B Tenure of office act. 
1 Purpose in passage of act. 
2 Appointive power of President. 
3 President’s violation of act. 
a Suspension of Stanton. 
b Appointment of Grant. 
c Action of Congress. 
d Dismissal of Stanton. 
C The trial. : 
1 The resolution. 
2 The charges. 
3 The evidence. 
4 Voting. 
5 Acquittal. 


ViI—The New South 


A Resumption of white control. 

1 Organized opposition to carpetbaggers. 

2 Beginning of the “solid South.” 

3 Withdrawal of troops. 

4 Complete restoration in 1871. 

B Evasion of Fourteenth Amendment. 

1 Purpose of Civil Rights Bill. 

a To prevent discrimination in inns, rail- 
roads, places of amusement, etc. 

2 Purpose of Amendment. 

a To give freedmen this civil equality and 
protect them in it. 

3 Violation by railroads, hotel proprietors, etc. 
Separated customers on ground that amend- 
ment forbade discrimination by. states, but 
could not touch acts of private citizens. 

C Evasion of Fifteenth Amendment. 

1 Limits of Amendment. 

a Forbade denial of right to vote only be- 
cause of “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

2 Means of disfranchising blacks. 

a Qualifications which negroes did not 
possess, such as property, education, etc. 

b New clauses in state constitutions— 
effect. 

D Position of negro in South. 

1 Political. : 

a Practical removal from politics through 
constitutional clauses. 

b Recent decision of Chief Justice White. 

2 Lack of social intermixture. 

3 Education. 

a Work of Freedmen’s Bureau. 

b Educational funds. 

ce Trade schools. 

4 Place in industry. 

E Industrial and economic growth of South. 

1 Development of natural resources. 

2 Diversity of crops. 

8 Increase in manufacturing. 

4 Growth of railroads. 

5 Growth of cities. 

Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
The South after the War. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Character of Johnson. 
The Ku Klux Klan. 
Carpetbag and Negro Rule. 
Negro Education in. the South. 


General References 
Elson, History of the United States (pp. 786- 
819) ; James & Sanford, American History (pp. 415- 
441); McLaughlin, History of the American Na- 
tion (pp. 432-460). ‘ 


Special References 
Paxson, The New Nation (pp. 192-207; 38-58); 
Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution (pp. 
1-247) ; Wilson, Division and Reunion (pp. 254-277; 
286-287; 292-295). 


Source Articles 
In Vol. IV of A. B. Hart’s American History Told 
by Contemporaries: “Carpetbag Government,” by 
James S. Pike (pp. 497ff.) ; “Among the Freedmen, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Bolume (pp. 445ff.). 


In connection with this topic there are no partit- 
ular dates to remember. 


Personages to Identify 


Rutherford B. Hayes Thaddeus Stevens 
Andrew Johnson Charles Sumner 
Edwin M. Stanton Booker T. Washington 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 47 


Suggestions for Grammar Grades— continues 


President Harding on Reconstruction 
FROM ATLANTA ADDRESS 


“The other day there came into my hands a vol- 
ume of the letters of a group of eminent Georgians 
of the Civil War and reconstruction period. In the 
main, they represented the correspondence of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Howell Cobb, Robert Toombs, 
and Governor Joe Brown. Only recently published, 
they proved fascinating reading as I turned the 
pages and felt myself admitted to the very inner 
thoughts which these leaders of the Confederacy 
were thinking in the years immediately following 
the war. Especially was I interested in the exten- 
sive correspondence between these Southern leaders 
and prominent men of the North, which was carried 
on at that period. It was nothing less than aston- 
ishing to note how little of bitterness, of resent- 
ment, of hatred, and recalcitrance was manifested 
on either side. With almost no exception, they 
breathed the fine spirit of chivalry; of readiness to 
accept in whole heart and good nature the arbitra- 
ment of the war. They held a flavor of something 
more than resignation, as if already the writers 
were realizing how fortunate it was that union 
should have been preserved. They were ‘all back 
in the harness, working for the restoration of their 
state, their people, their preserved country. They 
wrote thoughtful, earnest counsels as to the wiser 
policies in state and nation, seeking always to make 
their friends in the North understand how complete 
and sincere was the South’s acceptance of its place 
in the restored Union, how determined it was to 
contribute its utmost to a perfect national accord. 
At times they sounded the note of disappointment 
that the North seemed slow to accept their protesta- 
tions as in complete good faith, and .be assured that 
they could be dealt with in complete confidence. 
But they were seldom impatient; they held their 
heads high, had no apologies to make for the past, 
but were looking clear-eyed to the future of in- 
dissoluble union. 

“That was the spirit which made reconstruction, 
despite bungling and some exceptional manifesta- 


tions of acerbity, on the whole so rapid and effective 
a process, when measured by like incidents in human 
history. They wanted to be taken back into full 
fellowship. ‘We would rather have one immigrant 
from the North than fifty from Europe,’ wrote one, 
a few years after Appomattox; and he urged his 
Northern friend to make the Northern people un- 
derstand how welcome they would be. Not even the 
unreconstructible hatred of Old Thad Stevens could 
maintain an effective front against such appeals as 
that. The North did come to you, with olive branch 
instead of sword; and you went to the North and 
West, and became full partners in making that new 
empire which together we carved out of the trans- 
Missouri wilderness, and now truly there can be 
descried no sectional division of this land. 

“It would be hard to find a more fitting platform 
from which to preach a gospel of confidence, cour- 
age, and determination than is affording here in 
your wonderful city of Atlanta. In one of his 
speeches—I think it was the one at the New Eng- 
land Society dinner—Henry Grady, turning to Gen- 
eral Sherman, who sat near him, observed that Gen- 
eral Sherman was ‘considered an able man in our 
parts, though some people think he is a kind of care- 
less man about fire.’ That grim joke contained the 
spirit of the South, the courage of Atlanta, the 
eternal vision of the brighter side that is so natural 
to you people of the land of sunshine. One who 
comes to your metropolis of to-day can not but, real- 
ize how useless to attempt, with fire and sword, to 
discourage such a people as this, to extinguish their 
enthusiasm, to daunt their matchless courage. What 
chance is there to keep down a people who, when 
you burn their home, return in tens of thousands to 
build it into a metropolis? The reason why the 
South recovered so soon from the war was that it 
was made up of just that sort of people. But I 
ought to say, because I speak as a son of a veteran 
of that conflict, that the North had no desire to 
destroy. It was merely the combat for understand- 
ing, cruel though it was, and a battle to preserve 
the great Ark of the Covenant, in which preserva- 
tion we commonly rejoice to-day. 


“It has seemed to me, many times in the period 
since the World War ended, that the world at large 
might well let us show it the marvel which was 
wrought through a reunited and restored America. 
Because there was the will to get down to work, to 
cease repinings and regrets, we have among us 
erected here, out of the wreckage that our war 
wrought, a country in which we may fitly take the 
pride which every American feels.” 


FroM BIRMINGHAM ADDRESS 


“The World War brought us to full recognition 
that the race problem is national rather than merely 
sectional. There are no authentic statistics, but it 
is common knowledge that the World War was 
marked by a great migration of colored people to 
the North and West. They were attracted by the 
demand for labor and the higher wages offered. It 
has brought the question of race closer to North and 
West, and I believe it has served to modify some- 
what the views of those sections on this question. 
It has made the South realize its industrial depend- 
ence on the labor of the black man and made the 
North realize the difficulties of the community in 
which two great differing races are brought to live 
side by side. I should say that it has been respon- 
sible for a larger charity on both sides, a beginning 
of better understanding and in the light of that bet- 
ter understanding perhaps we shall be able to con- 
sider this problem together as a problem of all sec- 
tions and of both races, in whose solution the best 
intelligence of both must be enlisted. 


“I can say to you people of the South, both white 
and black, that the time has passed when you are 
entitled to assume that this problem of races is 
peculiarly and particularly your problem. More 
and more it is becoming a problem of the North; 
more and more it is the problem of Africa, of South 
America, of the Pacific, of the South Seas, of the 
world. It is the problem of democracy everywhere, 
if we mean the things we say about democracy as 
the ideal political state.” 














¢ Activities in a “Work-and-Play” School - 
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The Young Carpenters 


upward from two years) how to “play.” 


periments, 
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VERYTHING is a game at the Children’s School on West 68th Street, 
New York. When Margaret Naumburg founded the school seven 
years ago she was determined to prove that children could learn much 
more easily if they had something ‘‘actual’ to do—if all their work were 
productive and not a dreary treadmill of exercises and “examples.” To- 
day the original pioneer pupils of her school, now eleven years old and 
the “elders” of the institution, are teaching the younger ones (who range 
The play consists in-marketing, 
cooking, housekeeping, weaving, carpentry, painting, and scientific ex- 


In marketing, in measuring foods for cooking, in measuring cloth while 
making garments, in measuring boards while carpentering, in keeping 





more, 


for the market. 


Photo by Underwood and Underwood 
A Busy Group of Older Children 


books and making change in their “Fairy Store,” these youngsters learn 
arithmetic quickly, painlessly, and unforgetably—for the figuring that 
actually is used is the kind that lasts. 
dren make scrapbooks of historical items and gradually they acquire a 
sound and vital collection of the essential facts of history. 
a noted historian, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, gives the pupils a talk 
which interests them so much that they go to their textbooks to learn 
Here is a school where no pupil gets a textbook till he asks for it. 

Twice a week the children go to various mills and factories to learn by 
actual contact how sugar, paper, cloth and other products are prepared 
One of their ways of learning geography is to go down 
to the river fronts and see the ships load and unload. 


History, too, is a game. The chil- 


Once a week 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—ceninwea 


A Lesson in Co-operative Composition 
By Edith L. McGovern 


LTHOUGH there is nothing novel or original 
A: the method employed, I pass on the account 
of a lesson in co-operative composition which 
I was asked to prepare for my fellow teachers. 

I am reading to the boys and girls George Mac- 
donald’s At the Back of the North Wind in which, 
you will remember, the North Wind is personified as 
a beautiful woman. When the first ten-degrees-be- 
low-zero day came I suggested that we take as our 
subject for written composition “A Visit from the 
North Wind.” I went on very briefly to tell the sort 
of composition which that subject suggested to me. 
I said that North Wind had visited us just as truly 
as she had Macdonald’s little Diamond and that we 
might write of her coming on this particular day. 
We might tell of finding her when we wakened in 
the morning, of the fact that it was hard to get up 
and dress in the cold, and of our walk to school. 
When we reached the schoolhouse it was nice to 
think that we were snug and warm and comfortable 
and that North Wind was outside. We could watch 
from the window the things she did but she couldn’t 
come in where we were. Then I suggested that the 
story might be finished by our telling of going home 
and to sleep all safe and warm no matter how hard 
the wind might blow. 

I gave these few hints as briefly as I could and 
did not prescribe any form of expression. I simply 
wanted to convey the idea, and purposely gave my 
thought of it all to the pupils in a way that would 
have to be reconstructed when the time for writing 
came. “Now,” I said, “think about it all,—think of 
the kind of things we’ll want to write, remember 
that we’ll need strong opening and closing sentences. 

The pupils do think; they really seem to love it 
and take it up as though they were playing a game. 
The scheme is just the old one of making a compos- 
ite composition. Sentence by sentence is suggested 
by the class. 


A member makes a contribution and 
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if it seems to have more real worth than that offered 
by any other pupil we all work over it, choosing the 
best words we can think of to express that particu- 
lar thought, so that a single sentence even may rep- 
resent the effort of half a dozen pupils. 

For instance, in this particular lesson, after the 
class had thought quietly for a minute I said, ‘““Now 
I am ready for a good opening sentence. I’ll choose 
the best one that is given.” Several sentences were 
immediately suggested, ordinary ones such as, “It 
was very cold this morning.” I finally accepted, 
“This morning North Wind came to visit us,” say- 
ing that it seemed to fit our subject best. “We want 
a sentence,” I said, “that will make people interested 
at the very outset, and that will make them want to 
read further.” 

This was the story the children wrote, many of 
the sentences not what you or I would choose but 
a sentence,” I said, “that will make people so inter- 
ested that they will want to read further.” 


A VISIT FROM THE NorTH WIND 


This morning North Wind came to visit us. She 
made it very, very cold. She froze the ice in the 
river thicker and blew the snow upon it. She blew 
great drifts around the yards. It was hard to get 
ready for school. North Wind nipped my nose on 
the way. Washington and his men had to bear the 
cold North Wind, so I think we can. While I was 
inside the schoolroom beside the warm steam pipes 
the cold North Wind was blowing outside. When 
we were studying I could see what she was doing to 
the trees. She blew the clouds swiftly along the 
sky. When I go to bed to-nignt I will be snug and 
warm and North Wind will be left outside alone. 

After we had fin.shed writing I asked a child 
who reads well to read aloud our completed story. 
As soon as she had finished, one of the boys said, “I 
don’t like that part about Washington in there. It 
ought to be at the end.” “Yes,” said another, “it 
breaks it up.” We were studying about Washing- 
ton in history class and personally I had thought 
that special sentence a pretty good touch, and I 
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liked it exactly where it occurred. I was especially 
pleased with it because it was suggested by a boy 
who is deficient in every subject. He didn’t word 
his thought in any form that we could use but he 
gave the idea and some other child, more happy in 
the clothing of his thoughts, expressed it for us. 

I tried to place a premium on the criticisms given 
but explained why I didn’t think the sentence irrele- 
vant in our paragraph. 

The next criticism was that the word “wind” was 
used too often; and I think that it is. 

As to the mechanics of such lessons, I try to 
work them in along the way. At the outset I re- 
mind the class of the indenting and of the margins. 
After the first sentence is written I go from desk to 
desk to make sure that the margins are established 
and that indenting is not forgotten. Often, as the 
work progresses, I say, “This is a new sentence,” or 
“Begin with a capital letter.” or “Have you a period 
here?” Also as words are suggested that may he 
misspelled I write them upon the blackboard. 

In the earlier part of the year I went from seat to 
seat much oftener than I now do. I like to super- 
vise closely this side of the work and think it helps. 
And yet, in this particular type of lesson, there is 
danger of losing some of the class spontaneity. I 
want the best effort put forth upon originating 
ideas, arranging them in an orderly form, and ex- 
pressing them well. 

I think the very best work of my pupils is always 
done when I succeed best in giving them the spirit 
of the subject upon which they are to write. Of 
course I realize that someone won’t always be along 
to give them this enthusiasm,—that many a time 
they’ll have to write with only such inspiration as 
they may have within themselves. And yet, isn’t 
this true of everything else we teach? If children 
thoroughly enjoy writing now,—if they learn to get 
into the spirit of their writing, so that a certain 
type of subject calls from them a certain response,— 
may not a habit that will “carry over” be formed as 
truly in English as in arithmetic or geography? 
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JANUARY CLEANLINESS DEVICE 


The above device is an adaptation of an idea suggested by an 
Ocean City Summer School teacher. The figure, familiar to most 
pupils, makes a spirited appeal. It carries, in humorous form, the 






message of cleanliness. 


A single large figure, nine or ten inches high, may be cut from 
stiff paper and outlines from it repeated on the blackboard. An- 
other way is to cut out all the figures, and color and paste them on 


the board. 


Accuracy in shape and proportion may be obtained with little 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


Dutch” squares. 


with a thin white line. 


knowledge of drawing. Obtain a figure from an advertisement or 
from a can label, divide it into squares, using % inch dimensions 
as shown in the center above. On a sheet of paper make the same 
number of squares using % in., 1 in. or 1% in. dimensions. In 
each large square copy the outline contents from the printed “Old 


Either white or the original colors, red, white and blue, can be 
used effectively. In the latter case, the figure should be outlined 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical ‘Geaching Ideas 


“Ears Have They, But—” 
By Julia W. Wolfe 


R. ROGER MACKEY was young and enthu- 
D siastic and had a theory, which he believed he 
could illustrate and support by making obser- 
vations of pupils and the methods of teaching them. 
Accordingly much of his spare time was spent at the 
high school which was opposite his office. There the 
young doctor, with notebook in hand, would wander 
from room to room. 

The teachers allowed him to come and go without 
remark, and some few aided him intelligently in his 
work—in particular Miss Deane, an intermediate 
grade teacher. In her room he had spent sufficient 
time to become somewhat acquainted with her pu- 
pils. One winter day at recess he found her in con- 
versation with a slendor, pleasant-faced visitor. 

“Doctor,” said Miss Deane, “I must introduce you 
to Mrs, White. Mrs. White is the mother of Robert 
White. 

Now Robert was well known to the doctor. 

“You will be interested to know,” continued the 
teacher, “that Mrs. White tells me Robert in pre- 
paring his lessons with her shows both quickness and 
intelligence. He is her only child, and is her com- 
panion. And yet Robert is ranked among the lowest 
in the class because his recitations are vague and un- 
satisfactory. Besides, he is daily marked down in 
deportment for inattention.” 

Mrs. White’s fine, sensitive face flushed, and she 
spoke in a clear, pleasant voice: “I am quite sure it 
is not motherly blindness on my part. At home Rob- 
ert is quick both in understanding and in learning 
his lessons. His father has been worried about Rob- 
ert’s bad reports; he seldom fails in reciting to one 
of us. And yet he tells me himself,—he is very 
honest,—that his recitations at school are poor.” 

“That is strange,’”’ said Dr. Mackey. 

“Another thing,” said Mrs. White; “I have noticed 
that when the lesson turns on any rule explained at 
school, his memory of it is always so faulty that we 
have to turn back to the rule and go over it again.” 

Miss Deane showed much concern. “What he tells 
you of his class standing is true,” she said, “yet he 
does not always seem willfully inattentive. I have 
sometimes noticed him suddenly awake from his 
dreaminess, and give a clear and accurate reply. I 
cannot account for it.” 

“Perhaps it may be diffidence,”’ said Mrs. White. 
“He has been so much alone with me—” But here 
she was interrupted; the bell was ringing. 

“Ah, recess is over,” said Miss Deane. “Won’t 
you stay during a recitation, and judge for yourself, 
Mrs. White?” 

“Thank you, I will,’”’ said Mrs. White. She and 

Dr. Mackey took seats near the platform. 
‘ As the class of boys filed in, rosy and breathless 
from play, Robert White, a slender little fellow, with 
a sensitive mouth, gave his mother a quick smile of 
recognition. 

“He is not diffident, anyway,” thought the doctor, 
who had noticed the embarrassment and self-con- 
sciousness often displayed by children on the oc- 
casion of maternal visits to their school. 


ISS DEANE, in her alert fashion, called the 

class for a lesson in American history. She 
talked and moved rapidly, and her enunciation 
lacked clearness, but she gave the lesson with a 
humorous enthusiasm that inspired the pupils to 
pleasing attention. 

For a while Robert White sat erect, with an air of 
attention, smiling when the class smiled. But soon 
the mother and doctor saw his erect form gradually 
relax. His eyes grew absent and listless. 

“And yet,” continued Miss Deane, briskly, “Corn- 
wallis must have had a reason for his delay in cross- 
Ing the Delaware when so much depended upon it. 
What was it, Robert?” 

As, raising her voice at the name, Miss Deane 
uttered it with decided emphasis, the little fellow 
started, stumbled to his feet, and gave a dazed look 
around. Then, meeting his mother’s anxious gaze, 
a burning flush spread over his face. 

“I—I—” he stammered. 

“That blush shows sensitiveness,” thought the 
doctor. “The boy is not stupid nor doltish.” 

Mrs. White, turning impulsively to Miss Deane, 
spoke out in her clear, sweet voice: “I am quite sure 

€ knows, Miss Deane, if you will let him try again. 
uppose I repeat the question,” and she did. 

The harassed, worried little face instantly 
changed, and was lit up by beaming intelligence. He 
turned toward his teacher. “I beg your pardon, 
“ge Deane. You see, our soldiers— Washington and 

is forces, I should say—had taken every boat they 
could find at Trenton, and had moved them up out 
of the water after crossing, and Cornwallis, instead 
of Constructing others at Howe’s suggestion, waited 


for the river to freeze so that his men might cross 
on ice. Meanwhile Washington—” 

“Very good,” said Miss Deane, in her rapid way; 
“but why did you not answer me at first?” 

Robert made no reply. His eyes were fixed on his 
mother’s face, as if waiting her glance of approval. 

“Answer Miss Deane,” said his mother. “Did you 
not hear?” and again she repeated the question. 

The bright look faded, the harassed look re- 
turned. ‘“I—I didn’t know she was speaking to me. 
I didn’t quite seem to understand,” he faltered. 

The doctor nodded his head, and fancied he was 
beginning to understand. He listened attentively 
throughout the history lesson and the lesson in spell- 
ing which followed. 








cA Teacher’s Code 
By* Marie Johnson 


1. I will learn to know my pupils. I will 
visit them in their homes in order that 
by so doing I may be able to under- 
stand their needs more fully. 


2. I will teach my children how to study. 
I will not limit myself and them to 
textbooks, but will use gocd material of 
every kind, wherever found. 


3. I will avoid teaching what is useless 
and endeavor to teach only what will 
really help my pupils to live. 


4. I will remember every day that I am 
teaching children and not merely sub- 
jects. 


5. I will make every day count for my pu- 
pils, my community, and myself. I will 
be sure of what I want to do and then 
do it. 


6. I will do everything possible to pro- 
mote gocd health among my pupils and 
throughout the community. 


7. I will plan for recess as well as work 
periods. I will play with the children. 


8. I will make our schoolhouse and 
grounds an attractive center of com- 
munity life. 




















FTER the written exercises were collected and 

brought up to the desk, the doctor was seeking 
Robert’s paper when the sound of the boy’s worried 
voice arrested him. The doctor gazed at the hope- 
less little face anew. 

“But I didn’t know you gave us any written work 
in grammar to prepare at home,” the boy was ex- 
plaining. “I knew you did in composition and I 
heard you say, “Study the next two pages in gram- 
mar— 

The doctor, leaning toward Mrs. White, pointed 
to the column of words down Robert’s paper. ‘The 
order as dictated from the book,” he explained, ‘“‘was 
‘constrict, consist, constitute,’ and he has just re- 
versed their order on his paper. Again here, below, 
where the words read ‘indelible,’ etc., he has done 
the same thing again. He has written them from a 
memory of their order on the page, not from the 
dictation—” 

A bell interrupted, and Miss Deane announced: 
“This is the day for oral review by Professor 
Browne; no boy is to take his arithmetic.” She 
tapped her bell for the class to pass out and then 
turned to Mrs. White and said: “‘The principal assem- 
bles all the pupils of each grade several times a 
month to drill them in their work.” 

Robert was among the last in the line, and as he 
passed the platform his arithmetic was plainly to be 
seen tucked under his arm. Miss Deane’s stern voice 
rose: “Robert White, remain behind the class.” 

The boy, turning quickly, dropped out of line. 

“Why have you your book with you?” she asked. 

“T didn’t hear you say to not take it,” he an- 
swered timidly. 

“The doctor spoke up: ‘‘What did she say?” 

“The child swallowed several times before answer- 
ing. “I—I heard her say ‘Professor Browne’ and 
‘arithmetic,’ and sometimes—some of us—forget to 
take them—and so—I—I thought she was reminding 
us.” The sensitive mouth was trembling. 

Hoping to help him recover himself, his mother 
laid her hand on his arm with a gentle, sympathetic 
touch, and then the child was quite overcome. He 
turned and hid his face on his mother’s shoulder and 


gave way to the pent-up emotions of months of fail- 
ure, punishment and embarrassment. 


ITH a nod the doctor laid his finger on his lips, 

and drew out his watch. He stepped behind the 
boy as he grew quieter, and gradually advanced the 
watch nearer and nearer Robert’s ear. Even when 
the ticking thing was almost touching the lobe of the 
ear, the child gave no sign of hearing. 

The doctor nodded to Mrs. White and touched his 
own ear significantly. Then Robert’s head moved 
restlessly and he raised his eyes and saw the watch. 
**What are you doing that for?” he asked. 

“T am thinking,” said the doctor, “‘that I shall have 
to take you over to my office and look you over. Get 
your overcoat,—provided Miss Deane will excuse 
you. 

“By all means,” said Miss Deane, 

“He is partially deaf,” explained the doctor, ‘‘and 
yet perfectly unconscious that he hears less than 
those around him. He has been following just about 
one-half what you say, Miss Deane, and guessing at 
the rest.” 

“But he hears me perfectly,” said the boy’s 
mother. 

“Your voice, Mrs. White, is peculiarly resonant 
and distinct. You also enunciate more slowly than 
Miss Deane. And the difference in your estimates 
of the little fellow’s abilities lies in the fact that he 
hears his mother perfectly and his teacher im- 
perfectly.” 

“‘Why—this shocks me,” said Miss Deane. “I feel 
Iamto blame. I should have discovered it. Strange 
that no one should have noticed or known about his 
deafness before.” 

“Such cases are not unusual,” said the doctor. “I 
think that a large number of the so-called dull and 
backward children are the victims of some unrecog- 
nized physical imperfection. If you will permit, 
Mrs. White, I will take Robert over to my office and 
have a look at his ears for my own satisfaction, but 
I advise you to take him to a specialist.” 

“T will go with you,” said Mrs. White. 

All three smiled good-by at Miss Deane and went 
out together. 

The doctor was right. Robert was found to be 
partially deaf, and yet from so simple a cause that a 
few weeks’ treatment from a good aurist restored 
his hearing to a normal condition. After that the 
boy quickly recovered his cheerfulness and his boy- 
ish spirit returned. 

In a few weeks he was telling his father how won- 
derfully easy it was to get his lessons and how inter- 
esting school can be. 

There are children in our schools, everywhere, 
just as handicapped as Robert was. How is it in 
your school? : 


The Special Teacher’s Plea 
By Alfred E. Ross 


HE special teacher is begging for co-operation, 

Unfortunately, among teachers in the same 

school there is often a constant friction which 
wears upon the work of all and either spoils it 
altogether or else disfigures it into a horrible imi- 
tation of what it should be. 

This is not mere conjecture. It is a fact which is 
painfully obvious to anyone who acts as a special 
teacher. When, for example, a biology teacher 
takes a class out for a walk during the period when 
that class is scheduled to meet with the special in- 
structor, without having the members report to the 
latter the reason for their absence, such a teacher 
is working not with but against the other. 

The writer does not contend that conditions are 
everywhere alike, but experience has taught him 
that in most village schools and in a great many city 
systems, the so-called “special’’ is considered as 
more or less of an intruder, and as an evil to be 
endured by all with whom he has educational deal- 
ings. 

A music and drawing teacher who was obliged to 
teach her classes in the school chapel under hard 
conditions, had her discipline problems greatly in- 
creased by the preceptress, who wrote on the black- 
boards in the same room during the singing lesson, 
and passed papers throughout the room. This is 
just one instance, but many more could be cited to 
illustrate similar conditions which exist in schools, 

In an educational institution in which the teach- 
ing staff does not co-operate, and in which one 
teacher’s work is disorganized through the thought- 
lessness of her fellow-workers, the students easily 
assume a rebellious attitude. 

This is not an attack but an appeal—an appeal 
to the schoolroom teacher’s sense of fairness. The 
special teacher is always desirous of doing and 
helping, but without co-operation such a wish is 
useless, 











Mother Goose Toy—Baby Bunting 


colored, cut and joined as shown. Baby Bunting has yellow hair, red mittens and gaiters. 
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The Little Men 


By Lyle Wilson Holden 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This old folk tale 
(adapted from Lord Brabourne’s version) may 
be given as a dramatized reading lesson or it 
may be staged and costumed. It will be much 
enjoyed by the children, whether given in as 
simple a manner as possible or elaborately 
staged. About all the scenery necessary is a 
suggestion of a forest scene and a simply fur- 
nished cottage room. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Ella—A kind-hearted girl wearing 
little red cloak and hood. 

Jasper—A woodcutter, Ella’s fa- 
ther. Wears rough peasant cos- 
tume. 

Christina—Ella’s aunt, a tall, cross- 
looking woman in dingy black. 

Hans Halkin—A gamekeeper. He 
is strongly built and wears a for- 
ester’s costume with broad belt, 
cap and feather; carries gun. 

Little Men—From ten to twenty 
short little fellows dressed in tight 
brownie costumes. 


THE PLAY 
ScENE I 

The home of Jasper, the woodcutter. 

Ella and her aunt Christina are in 
the room. Ella is putting on her red 
cloak and hood, and Christina is put- 
ting bread, cheese, and a bottle of cold 
tea into a basket for Ella to take to her. 
father. 

Christina—Here is the basket, all 
ready. There is nothing but bread and 
cheese and a botile of cold tea, but that 
is the best we have or are like to have 
right away. There is a small portion 
for you and a larger one for your fa- 
ther. Now I want you to hurry up and 
come back again just as quick as you 
can. Goodness knows, there is enough 
work to do, but you don’t care as long 
as you can stay in the woods and eat 
dinner with your lazy father. Here 
I’ve been working and slaving for you 
two ever since your mother died years 
ago, but what thanks do I get? None 
at all; just work, work, work, and 
that’s all either of you care. 


Ella—Why, Aunt Tina, I am sure we. 


do care very much, but I do like to eat 
dinner in the woods with my father 
where he has been chopping. 

Christina—Well, hurry along then, 
and get back in time to help me. Don’t 
stand there gazing like an ijiot but go 
on and get out of my way! (She opens 
the door and pushes Ella out.) 


ScENE II 


In the forest under the branches of 
a large oak. Ella enters and looks all 
around as though she were lost. 

Ella—Oh dear me, how cold it is, and 
I don’t seem to be in the right path at 
all. I hope I sha’ n’t keep Father wait- 
ing too long for his dinner. 

_Voices—His dinner! His dinner! His 
dinner! His dinner! 

Ella (starting back very much as- 
tonished)—Mercy! What was that? 
(Takes a step forward in determina- 
tion.).—I must make haste, anyhow, or 
I shall never get to Father. 

Voices—Never get to Father! Never 
get to Father! 

j Ella (beginning to be frightened but 
still courageous)—I don’t know who 
says my words after me, but there’s no 
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harm in them, I hope, and I must get 
to Father. 

Voices—Must get to Father! Must 
get to Father! (This is followed by an 
outburst of laughter, and a large num- 
ber of queer little men appear on all 
sides of her. They are all laughing, 
hopping, skipping, and making the very 
drollest faces possible. Then, as Ella 
starts to move forward, they join hands 
and caper round and round her so that 
she cannot move in any direction. Sud- 
denly they stop and stand quite still 
looking at her.) 

Ella (in a timid voice)—Please, gen- 
tlemen, let me go on to carry Father 
his dinner. He’ll want it. 

Little Men—He’ll want it! He’ll 
want it! He’ll want it! (Suddenly 
their voices cease, and they cluster 
close to her, looking up into her face.) 
We want it! We want it! We want it! 

Ella (to herself)—Oh, my poor fa- 
ther, what will he do without his din- 
ner? Maybe they would be satisfied 
with my little share. I’m awfully hun- 
gry, but I will give it gladly, if they 
will only leave Father his part, for he 
will be so hungry, working hard all day. 

Little Men—We want it! We want 
it! We want it! 

Ella—You can’t have my father’s 
dinner, good gentlemen. He’ll be very 
hungry after his work, and even now 
I ought to be with him; but you’re very 
welcome to mine, if you’ll let me go on 
to Father. 

Little Men (still hopping round and 
jumping like puppets)—-We want din- 
ner! Give! Give! Give! (Ella opens 
the lid and gives them her own small 
piece of bread and cheese.) 

Ella—Here is my dinner, good gen- 
tlemen. (From one little man to anoth- 
er it is passed rapidly, and in a moment 
it is gone.) 

Little Men—More! More! More! 
Give more! Give more! (They crowd 
about her, snatching the rest of the 
lunch from the basket. The bottle of 
tea they pass quickly around and it, 
too, is empty in a jiffy.) 

Ella (wringing her hands and al- 
most erying)—Dear little gentlemen, 
kind little gentlemen, please do not 
take all the food! Poor Father will 
be so hungry, and it is such a cold day 
for anyone to have to go without his 
dinner! Do leave me just a little bit; 
pray, do not take it all! (The more she 
begs and implores, the faster they eat, 
and in another moment her father’s 
dinner is gone, too. Ella thinks there 
is no use crying over spilled milk, so 
smiles rather sadly at the Little Men, 
who are patting their stomachs and 
smacking their lips in great satisfac- 
tion. All at once one of the ringlead- 
ers puts the cover carefully wpon the 
basket, and skipping over to Ella, bows 
and places it gravely in her hand, as 
though it still contained the precious 
dinner. Then, joining hands once more, 
the whole party dance around her 
chanting.) 

Through the wintry forest wild, 

Cheerful comes the mortal child, 

And beneath the sacred oak 

Kindly feeds the little folk. 

With thy basket, tender maid, 

Hasten through the woodland 
shade; 

To thy father bear apace 











Greeting from the elfin race. 


| waiting for Ella to bring him his din- 
i ner, 


(The Little Men make an opening in 
the ring with many grotesque bows and 
grimaces, and Ella hurries away in 
search of her father.) 


ScENE III 


A clearing in the woods. The wood- 
cutter is sitting upon a log, impatiently 


Jasper—What can have kept Ella so 
long? She has never been late before. 
I fear me-that something has gone 
wrong with my little,.one. I hear 
wolves and other cruel beasts have been 
seen in the forest. I cannot wait—I 
must go in search of her! (He jumps 
from the log and seizes his ax. Just as 
he starts away in frenzied haste, Ella 
is seen approaching with a sorrowful 
face.) Why, little one, where hast thou 
been? Thy old father feared thou 
hadst forgotten him, and that he would 
have to go on working without food. 
’Tis too cold a day for that, anyhow. 
Why so late, my heart’s delight? (Ella 
hurries up to her father with such a 
look of concern upon her face that he 
cannot help seeing that something is 
wrong.) What aileth thee, my petkin? 
Hath ought harmed thee? Come and 
tell thy father, who loves thee so well. 

Ella—Oh, Daddy, the Little Men have 
eaten up all the dinner! 

Jasper—Eaten up all the dinner! 
Why, what does the child mean? And 
what Little Men are these who have 
made so bold? 

Ella—They met me under a big oak, 
Daddy, and they would take every bit, 
though I begged them not to, ever so 








hard. (She begins to cry.) 

Jasper—Well, my darling, this is a 
bad job for us, but we must make the 
best of it; perhaps the Little Men were 
more in want of victuals than we are. 
But come, give us the basket; haven’t 
they left us so much as acrumb? Let’s 
see. (He takes the basket from Ella 
and removes the cover. Both gaze in 
astonishment, as under the white nap- 
kin they see a piping-hot beef pud- 
ding.) Halloa! Why, Ella, child, if 
the Little Men have eaten up our din- 
ner, they seem to have given us some- 
thing to make amends! At this rate, I 
shouldn’t mind if they ate up my din- 
ner every day! Look here! Look here! 
(He takes white bread, cheese, fruit, 
knives and forks, ete. from the basket.) 

Ella—Why—why, of all things! I 
thought it was empty! Oh, the Little 
Men must have been fairies or wizards. 
Wasn’t it lucky I happened to pass un- 
der their own particular oak? 

Jasper—Well, my duckling, this is a 
piece of good fortune. First-rate fel- 
lows your Little Men must be,—that’s 
very certain! Why, here’s a dinner fit 
for a prince! Let’s fall to at once, and 
make no mistake about it! 





Ella—Yes, let’s begin right away! 
It looks so good! What nice Little Men 
they are. (She spreads the napkin up- 
on an old stump and sets the food upon 
it. Then she and Jasper fall to eating 
heartily. Suddenly Hans Halkin ap- 
pears through the trees. He walks un- 
seen to within a few feet of them and | 
stands gazing at them for a moment, 
leaning upon the butt of his gun. He 
appears to be somewhat angry. As he 
speaks, Ella and Jasper look up, star- 





tled.) 


Hans—What, ho! things are come to 
a fine pass indeed! Here am I, Hans 
Halkin, true forester to my lord, the 
Count of Wildwern, for these twenty 
years and more, and scarce a scrap of 
meat touch I from year’s end to year’s 
end, save such trifles of game as I can 
get by my own skill—and here, for- 
sooth, sits a lazy hound of a woodcut- 
ter—a mere hewer of wood as we may 
truly call him—eating the best of meat 
for his dinner, and a whole basket of 
other good things to boot! 

Jasper (thinking that it would be as 
well to be civil to an official who serves 
so powerful a lord as Count Wildwern) 
—Good sooth, Master Hans, those are 
true words which you speak, and doubt- 
less it seemeth strange that an old fel- 
low like myself, who am but a humble 
working man, should be eating of the 
fat of the land. But my daughter here 
hath had a gift which, like a dutiful 
child, she has come to share with her 
old father—and see, Master Hans, 
there is still a portion left, an thou 
wilt condescend to join us at our meal. 

Hans—Ha! it is well you have so 
spoken, for you know it is more fitting 
for me than for you. (He sits down to 
devour the becf, but no sooner does he 
place a piece to his mouth than it turns 
into a green frog. A toy or imitation 
frog can be concealed in the hand for 
this purpose. All start in fright and 
look at beef pudding.) 

Ella—Oh! oh! oh! the whole pudding 
has turned to frogs! 

Hans (jumping up in a rage)—Ho, 
ho! It is worse than I thought! This 
knave of a woodcutter is in league with 
the evil ones, who will not let an honest 
man share the good things with which 
they glut and pamper their slave. This 
is none other than witchcraft. To pris- 
on, master woodcutter, to prison thou 
goest, and this daughter of thine—now 
that we know who it is who gives her 
the gifts of which thou didst speak just 
now—she must needs go to prison, too, 
and methinks there will be another 
kind of stake for her. The fire must 
purge her sins—poor wretch! 

Jasper (trembling with fright and 
putting an arm about the shrinking El- 
la)—Oh, good Master Hans, we know 
not the meaning of this strange thing. 
Don’t take my little Ella, for she is in- 
nocent of any offense. 

Hans (in a furious voice)—Come, 
come, trundle along with me ye must, 
witch and warlock both, and we shall 
see whether such doings as yours are to 
be allowed in our forest. (He stretches 
out his arm to seize Jasper, but at that 
moment his hat is suddenly twitched 
from his head. He turns sharply and 
sees all the Little Men grinning at him 
from among the trees.) 

Ella—Oh, the Little Men have come 
to save us! (The Little Men look at 
Hens for only a moment, then fall to 


| kicking his hat from one to another 
| like a football, laughing all the time in 


great glee. Hans, red with wrath, 
makes a dash to recover his property.) 

Hans—Give it up, ye scamps; ye lit- 
tle good-tor-nothing hop-o’-my-thumbs! 
Give it up, I say! (As soon as Hans 


| speaks in this way, the Little Men, one 


and all, leave the hat and fall upon its 
owner. They dance around him with 
grinning faces and cries of excitement, 
pushing and pinching him. He tries to 





seize one, but just then three or four 
others attack him from behind. He is 
pulled hither and thither and is in a 
very sorry plight. At last the Litdle 
Men break switches from the trees and 
belabor him-with a right good wiil. 
Ella, who at first is aghast at the pro- 
ceedings, sees that the poor forester is 
in bad shape, indeed, and cannot keep 
silent longer.» 

Ella—Oh, don’t—don’t—please don’t, 
little gentlemen! I’m sure you must be 
hurting the poor man so! Do give him 
back his hat and leave him alone. (At 
her words the tormentors leave off as 
suddenly as they began, and retreating 
a short distance, they stand looking at 
Hans as if they had half a mind to give 
him a little more. Ella steps timidly 
towards the forester, thinking to help 
him; but the Little Men suddenly dance 
between them, singing in a high, shrill 
voice.) 

Little Men— 
Hans is bold and Hans is free, 
Hans is strong, but so are we. 
If to maiden Hans be foe, 
What we are he soon shall know. 

(As they dance around, they shake 
their fists at Hans and then vary their 
actions by kissing their hands to Ella. 
Hans picks up his hat and stands as one 
bewildered, looking very woeful and un- 
tidy.) 

Jasper (bowing very low to the Little 
Men and Hans at the same time)—We 
be right thankful, good folk, my Ella 
and I, for all favors—not forgetting 
that pudding which was wondrous 
good; and if so be that there is no ob- 
jection, we’d like to be going home- 
wards now, and let us part good 
friends. 

Hans—Bah! 

Little Men—Remember! no harm to 
Ella, or it will be the worse for you! 

Hans (hurrying away)—I 
want to see her again—or you either! 
(He exits, followed by a wild burst of 





loughter from the Little Men. They | 


watch him wntil he has gone, then kiss- 
ing their hands to Ella, they disappear 
into the forest.) 

Jasper (wiping his face)—I don’t 
feel equal to any more work to-day. 
Come, Ella, let us return home. (They 
exit among the trees.) 


SCENE IV 


The same as Scene I. Christina is 
bustling about in no very good humor. 


The door opens, and Jasper and Ella ; 


enter. 

Christina—You are back 
Brother Jasper. ’Tis but a poor day’s 
work you have done, to have left the 
forest so early. 

Jasper (wearily)—Maybe so, maybe 


so, but here we are, anyhow, and there’s | 


no more work for me to-day. 
Christina—Ah! I see—I see 
enough what it is—the child has drawn 
you off from your work to bring her 
home. Forsooth, it is little good comes 
from letting a great lazy girl like that 
take your dinner out to you!—You’d 


ought to be ashamed of yourself, that | 
you ought, Miss Good-for-nothing, for | 


bringing your father home from his 


work directly after you had eaten your | —Oh, 


dinner. 

Ella 
fault of mine, Aunt Tina. 

Christina—Hold your tongue, lazy- 
bones! Young ones should be seen and 
not heard. What do you mean by talk- 
ing back to your old aunt? 

Jasper—Really, Tina, the girl is not 
to blame. 

Christina—Oh, of course, I expect 
you to uphold her in aggravating her 
betters. Here I slave from daylight to 
dark, and no thanks do I get. ’Twon’t 
be but a little while before I’ll have to 
get supper for you both; and not a 
stitch of. work have either of you done 
to deserve it. 

Jasper—Oh, you needn’t take much 
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trouble about it as far as Ella and I 
are concerned, for, to tell the truth, we 
had a better meal to-day than generally 
falls to the lot of forest folk. 

Christina—What in the world do 
you mean? You had bread, cheese, and 
cold tea, didn’t you? 

Ella—Oh, but Aunt Tina, some 
queer little gentlemen stopped me un- 
der a big oak and ate all of my dinner, 
and Daddy’s too. I was so sorry for 
him, and I went on to tell him all about 
it, and— 

Jasper—When I looked at what we 
thought was the empty basket, lo and 
behold! there was as fine a dinner as 
a man ever tasted. I never saw such 
a beef pudding— 

Christina—Beef pudding! (in a ter- 
rible passion)—Gluttons! You ate it 
all like beasts! You never thought of 
your poor, old relative, toiling, starv- 
ing, and neglected. Oh, you selfish 


brutes! Yes, brutes, I say! 

Ella—But, Aunt Tina, the little 
gentlemen— 

Christina—Bah! Little gentlemen, 


indeed! Little rapscallions, say I! 
Little wretches—little knaves—unman- 
nerly little tatterdemalions, to go and 
feed the idle ones of a household, and 
leave the poor, lone woman that does 
the work without a morsel of help. Oh, 
the wretches—wretches you both are, 
too! 

(Christina becomes so incensed that 
she grasps Ella and begins to shake her. 
Before Jasper can interfere, the door 
flies open and all the Little Men come 
dancing into the room, laughing at the 
top of their voices. In a second they 
have grasped Christina by the hands, 
and lead her in a wild dance around the 





never | 


| Christina 


betimes, ! 


well | 


(tearfully) —Indeed, it was no } 


room. Round and round they go, 
Christina struggling and gasping for 
| breath until she is nearly dead with 
fatigue. All at once they stop, loose 
her hands, and she drops exhausted to 
the floor.) 

Little Men (in a_ chorus)—Will 
Christina stop scolding and be kind to 
little Ella forever after this? (Chris- 
tina at first does not speak, and the 
Little Men circle around and grasp her 
| hands again.) 





(nodding her head vio- 
| lently)—-Yes! Yes! Yes! Oh, please, 
good gentlemen, let me go! Please, 
'oh, please! Oh, good gentlemen, I'll 
never be cross again. Let me go! Let 
1me go! (They loose her hands.) 
Little Men (in chorus)—Remember, 
: Christina, remember! 

(They form another ving and go 
dancing and singing in a wide circle 
tbout Ella, Jasper, and Christina. At 
the end of the song they dance, laugh- 
| ing, through the door and disappear.) 
Little Men— 

Ho! oh ho! oh ho! oh ho! 

Forest folk are not so slow, 

Wicked ones are punished well 

By the dwellers in the dell; 

But for this kind-hearted maid 

We’ve brought reward from forest 

shade; 

Little Ella, you will find 

A present that we’ve left behind. 


Ella (helping Christina to a chair) 


Daddy, what do you suppose 
they’ve left for me? 
Jasper—See. There is a_ sack of 


| something on the table! (Goes to table 
|and reads inscription wpon the sack.) 
i “To Ella, the Kind-hearted; a grateful 


remembrance from the Little Men.” 
(Tries to lift sack.) It’s heavy! (Un- 
ties string and reaches hand inside. 


When he withdraws his hand, coins fall 
upon the table.) GOLD! 

Ella (dancing round and round)— 
Oh, Daddy, you won’t have. to cut wood 
any more, and we three can live so com- 
fortable and happy now. Aunt Tina 
shall have her share, and she isn’t ever 
going to be cross any more. The Lit- 
tle Men! Oh, the dear, good Little 
Men! 

(Curtain.) 








Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 
By Someple 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Annie—A little girl, dressed in 
modern girl’s costume. 

Pussy-Cat—A boy, dressed in a one- 
piece suit of silvery-gray material, 
made like a sleeping garment with 
feet and with sleeves that cover the 
hands like mittens. The tips of the 
feet, tail and hands are white. A 
hood that fits snugly around the face 
and comes down over the forehead is 
attached to the neck of the suit. Rath- 
er large, cat-like ears stand up on top. 
A plaid Windsor tie is knotted under 
chin. A long, thick tail, made of 
twisted rags or cotton batting wound 
with strips of gray, completes the cos- 
tume. Pussy-Cat walks on his “hind 
fect,” his “forepaws” dangling in front 
like a dog’s when it begs. 


SETTING 


A living room. A fireplace is in the 
center of the back wall. There is a fire 
of charred logs, ashes, and red tissue 
paper over a light in the grate. Annie 
is curled up in a big, comfortable 
chair, to the left of fireplace, reading a 
Mother Goose book. A table with a 
lighted lamp, magazines and books is 
behind her chair. Rugs cover the floor. 


THE PLAY 


Annie: (reading)— 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Sings for his supper; 
What shall we give him? 
White bread and butter. 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack ‘fell down 
And broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
Where have you been? 
I’ve been to London 
To visit the Queen. 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
What did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse 
Under the chair. 


(Enter Pussy-Cat at right, haughtily 
mincing over to fireplace like a grand 
dame. Pussy-Cat acts out his lines as 
he speaks them. Annie looks up from 
book and speaks.) 

Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 

Where have you been? 
Pussy-Cat (pretending 
ness)— 

I’ve been to London 

To visit the Queen. 


off-handed- 


Annie (leaning forward excitedly, book | 


slipping unnoticed to floor)— 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
How did you get there? 
Pussy-Cat (nonchalantly) — 
On the tramcar, of course.— 
And I went for half fare. 
Annie (clasping her hands eagerly) — 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
What did she have on? 
Pussy-Caéi (superbly) — 
A platinum crown 
And a robe of chiffon. 
Annie (exclaiming )— 
Pussy, how did you 
Approach the grand throne? 
Pussy-Cat (stepping back a few paces 
and approaching as if Annie were 
a queen, bowing at every step, tail 
over arm as if it were a court 
train) — 
I bowed low, of course! 
I was scared though, I’ll own. 
Annie— 
Pussy-Cat, how did the Queen 
Welcome you? 
Pussy-Cat (graciously) — 
She stretched out her hand (stretch- 
ing out paw) 
And said, ‘“How-do-you-do?” 
clining head) 


(in- 
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Annie— 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
What did you do? 
Pussy-Cat (making courtly bow)— 
I kissed her fair fingers 
And answered, “Me-ew!” 


Annie— 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
What happened after that? 
Pussy-Cat (dramatically scampering 
one paw)— 
A little mouse scampered out, 
Bolder than scat! 
Annie (tensely) — 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
What did the Queen do? 
Pussy-Cat (paws clutching at sides, 
taking a leap) — 
She jumped to the throne, 
Clutched her frills and 
“Shoo!” (shooing) 
Annie— 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
You didn’t stand there? 
Pussy-Cat (imitating a cat after «a 
mouse) — 
I chased that foolish mouse 
Under a chair. 


Annie (relaxing) — 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
Did the Queen thank you then? 
Pussy-Cat (patting down fur)— 
She smoothed out her ruffles 
And sat down again. 
Annie (horrified) — 
Pussy, but didn’t she 
Say one word of thanks? 
Pussy-Cat (still unheeding Aninie’s 
question) — 
She summoned her lackeys 
And all her court ranks. 
Annie (commiseratingly)— 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
How ungrateful and rude! 
Pussy-Cat (taking no notice of Annie’s 
remark, licking his chops)— 
Then her stewards bore in 
Silver salvers of food, 
And the head steward— 
Grander man 7 never saw !— 
Put a saucer of cream 
In my valiant paw. 


The while that grand company 
Nibbled round the throne, 
I lapped up that cream 
Till my saucer just shone (lapping 
like a cat). 
Then suddenly, as I was 
Licking my chops, 
The room grew as hushed (lifting 
paw for silence) 
As when moorland dusk drops. 


I stopped in the midst 
Of arranging my fur, 
Emitting, astonished, 
An impolite “Pur-r!” 
The Queen had descended 
Her throne, old in fame, 
And was speaking, 
Addressing your pussy by name: 
“Dear Cat, we award you (ineliniig 
head graciously) 
This medal of gold 
For saving our life 
From that monster so bold.” 
She pinned on the ribbon 
And gave me a pat (patting head), 
And added, “We knight you, (/7ops 
to one knee, bowing head.) 
Brave, gallant Sir Cat.” (Rises.) 
Annie (stretching out hand eagerly)— 
Pussy—Sir Pussy-Cat, 
Oh, show it to me! 
That cross she bestowed 
For your fine chivalry. 
(Pussy-Cat flirts tie over shoulder, 
disclosing a gold cross on a@ scarlet yib- 
bon underneath; tries to hide his ela- 
tion.) 
How splendid it is! 
How proud you must be! 
Pussy-Cat ( flipping paw, pretending 
modesty) — 
That? Tut! ’Twas nothing! 
Mere pastime for me. 
Annie— . 
Pussy—Sir Pussy-Cat, 
What became of the mouse? 


cried, 
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Pussy-Cat— 
Ten Guards seized 
And hustled him out of the house. 
‘Annie (glancing timidly around and 
drawing her feet under her)— 
Where is he now? 
Did his cousins go bail? 
Pussy-Cat— 
No! He’s fast in a dungeon 
Of Londontown jail. 
Annie (stretching her feet out from 
under her skirts) — 
Not so bad! Mice consider 
Cellars nice to be in; 
Perhaps, too, the Tower’s 
Overrun with his kin. 
Pussy—Sir, what did 
The fair Queen say then? 
Pussy-Cat (airily)— 
“Good evening, Sir Cat, 
Come to court soon again.” 
Annie (patting his head)— 
Pussy-Cat! Pussy-Cat! 
I’m proud of you, Sir. 
Pussy-Cat— 
Court functions fatigue me, 
I’m sleepy—pur-r-r—(Curls down 
before fire.) 
I'll nap forty minutes, 
Or maybe an hour— 
And then I'll just, friendly-like, 
Visit the Tower. 


The Discontented Little Pine 
Tree 


(A simple dramatic arrangement of @ well-known 
story) 


By Gladys H. Bevans 
CHARACTERS 


The Little Pine Tree The Breeze 
The Fairy The Goat 
The Robber 
Trees of the Forest (Any number of 
children desired.) 


COSTUMES 


These may be made of cheesecloth 
and cheap soft-finished cambrics cut 
on straight lines and requiring almost 
no sewing. 

Little Pine Tree—Brown  under- 
dress, dark green overdress, pine 
needle cap. Brown underdress fitting 
the body very snugly from shoulder to 
knee. All the other costumes of the 
Little Pine Tree must be left entirely 
open in back with neither sleeves nor 
armholes, as the Fairy has to make 
the magic changes in costume while 
the Little Pine Tree sleeps. The cos- 
tumes are simply slipped around and 
are left unfastened in back. This 
does not matter as the Little Pine Tree 
does not turn around. There should 
be provided also a straight dress of 
yellow cheesecloth, a light green dress 
with a few leaves fastened on it, and 
a white dress trimmed with many long 
fringes made of white cut tissue paper 
or cheesecloth. 

The Fairy—In_ pink with close-fit- 
— pink cap and a star on her fore- 
ead. 

The Robber—Bloomers and a red 
cape of circular shape. Black mask 
covering upper part of face. Red ban- 
danna tied pirate-fashion on the head. 
Bag like a potato sack or a pillowcase 
on his back. 

Tie Breeze—Light blue cheesecloth 
dress with streamers arranged so as 
to float with each movement. 

The Goat—This character may be 
Suggested by an arrangement for head 
and shoulders made of gray material, 
the headpiece fitting tightly, leaving 
the face exposed. A gray slip-dress 
and a pair of embryo horns will help 
the effect but the deficiencies of cos- 
tume will be supplied by his bleatings. 

The Trees—The trees have merely 
Straight green dresses with green caps. 


SETTING 
When the curtain is drawn the Lit- 
tle Pine Tree is seen standing deject- 
edly in the center of the stage. Trees 
of the Forest are grouped near the 
Little Pine Tree and the Fairy is hid- 
ing behind the trees. Fastened to the 





backs of the Trees of the Forest, so as 

to be easily detached, are the costumes 

which the Fairy will use for the vari- 

a transformations of the Little Pine 
ree. 


THE PLAY 

Little Pine Tree—Oh dear, I’m so 
unhappy. I hate these sharp old 
needles. I’m the ugliest tree in the 
world. Suppose I had leaves of gold! 
Then I should be the most beautiful 
tree in the forest. How happy that 
would make me. 

(Fairy comes out and creeps up 
softly behind the Little Pine Tree. 
Music plays a lullaby or fairy sings a 
short one.) 

Fairy—Sleep, Little Pine Tree, sleep. 

(The Tree sleeps and the Fairy 
quickly slips off the dark green dress 
and cap, puts the yellow dress on her, 
and vanishes.) 

Little Pine Tree (waking up, stretch- 
ing, and slowly realizing the change 
in her appearance)—Oh! oh! How 
beautiful! Now I am the loveliest 
tree in the forest. 

The Robber (entering with a rolling 


gait)—A robber with an empty bag 
am I, and nothing in a forest green to 
(Gazes around and spies 
the Little Pine Tree.) 
Say good-by to your 
leaves, little tree. (Picks tinaginary 
leaves, puts them into his bag, and at 
the end detaches the yellow slip and 
stuffs it into his bag. 
Tree shrinks at every pull. 


The Little Pine 


Little Pine Tree—Oh dear, I’m so 
unhappy without 
That horrid old robber! 





glass. Then I should be the most beau- 
tiful tree in all the forest. 
make me happy indeed. 
(Fairy creeps out softly. 
Fairy—Sleep, Little Pine Tree, sleep. 
(She covers the Little Pine Tree with 
the white dress and vanishes. 
wind-glasses off stage create the effect 
of quivering glass leaves. They should 
be used at discretion all through the 


wakes and noticing the rustle of the 
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| paper on her dress)—Oh, my leaves 


make music! How I sparkle! Now | 
am the most beautiful tree in all the 
forest. 

(The Breeze comes running swiftly 
in and out among the green. trees 
which bend and sway, while keeping 
their feet firmly in place. The Littl 
Pine Tree is forced to bend and sway 
also. Breeze in blowing around her 
loosens the white dress so that it drops 
at the feet of the Little Pine Tree. 
During this the Little Pine Tree cries 
out.) 

Little Pine Tree—Oh stop, dear, 
dear Breeze. Don’t blow, please don't 
blow. Oh-h-h! (Moaning softly) 
Ugh! What an ugly little brown 
thing I am without my tinkling leaves. 
Just suppose I had broad green leaves 
like all the other trees in the wood. 
How happy I should be. 

Fairy—Sleep, Little Pine Tree, sleep. 

(She covers the Little Pine Tree 
with a light green dress and vanishes.) 

Little Pine Tree—How light I feel! 
How smooth my leaves are! Surely 
they are pretty enough to make any 
little tree happy! At last I am the 
most beautiful tree in the forest! 

(The loud and raucous bleating of 
a goat is heard in the distance. The 
more exaggerated this is the better, as 


jhe furnishes the comic element.) 


Goat—I’m the hungriest goat in the 
whole wide world. I’d like for my din- 
ner some tender green Jeaves on a lit- 
tle tree close to the ground. 

(Bleats, but stops, looks around, sees 
the tree, runs to it. First he nibbles, 
then gobbles, and at last pulls off the 
green dress and makes way with it.) 

Little Pine Tree—Ouch, you greedy 
goat, go away! Ouch, I say, you hurt. 
Oh-h-h! Here I am bare again. I 
never was so unhappy. If only I could 
have my dear little, sharp little, green 
pine needles again. 

(Fairy appears as before.) 

Fairy—Sleep, Little Pine Tree, sleep. 

(She slips on the dark green dress 
and cap and vanishes.) 

(Fairy appears as before. Music.) 

Little Pine Tree (waking sadly, gaz- 
ing fearfully at her gown, then bright- 
ening)—Why, here are my very own 
little pine needles at last! Now I am 
indeed the happiest tree in all the 
forest! 


An “Ideal” School 
By Cera Allen 


ScENE—Schoolroom. 

CHARACTERS—Teacher; any number 
of pupils; lady visitor. 

Teacher—Well, children, it is now 
ten o’clock and you remember I told 
you I must leave to meet the train. 
I’m sorry it happened this way, but 
you promised to go right on with your 
work. I’il come back just as soon as I 
can. Good-bye. 

Pupils—Good-bye. 

(Pupils study.) 
First pupil—l say—there’s a lady 


| turning up the walk! 


Second pupil—Let Sally be teacher 
—she’s the biggest. 

Sally—Oh, won’t it be fun? Quick, 
pin up my hair and be sure to call me 
Miss Smith. Now, remember! Quiet 
now!. Jimmie, come away from that 
window! (Knock heard. Sally opeis 
door.) Good morning, won’t you come 
in? 

Lady—Oh, thank you. If I may. I 
should so love to visit your little 
school, 

Sally—I shall be glad to have you. 
Won’t you sit down? 

Lady—Thank you. I am much in- 
terested in schools—make a study of 
them, in fact. And I find them too 
conventional—all the same _ pattern, 
don’t you know! And I hoped off here 
in the country I might find the ideal 





or 
> 


Entertainment for Janua 


school—where the children are prod- 
ucts of nature and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know? I think each 
child should live his individual life 
and follow his natural bent.—You look 
young. 

Saily—Yes, I am young. I think 
the children feel more natural with a 
young teacher and I really believe this 
is just the school you’re looking for. 

Lady—Why, how nice, and now may 
I ask questions and look about? 

Sally—Yes, do. 

Lady—How do you teach mathemat- 
ics? 

Sally—I encourage the children to 
bring nuts, fruit, candies and pennies 
to school and that gives them a lot of 
addition and subtraction. The big 
ones are getting very clever in adding 
and the little ones, of course, do more 
in subtraction. Sometimes there is 
some work in fractions too. There is 
nothing forced—they follow their nat- 
ural instincts, you know. 

Lady—And do you have regular 
hours for study? 

Sally—No, they don’t study unless 
they want to. 

Lady—Why is that boy sitting on 
the desk? 

Sally—Oh,—oh,—don’t you see? It 
is warmer there and he can see out of 
the window better. They often sit on 
the desks. 

Lady—yYes, I see, and perhaps they 
learn more of nature from looking out. 
Let me make a note of that. First- 
hand knowledge and all that sort of 
thing—so much better than mere book 
knowledge. 

Sally—Oh, certainly. Tommie saw a 
cat fight last week and Mary saw Miss 
Jones going to call on Mrs. Brown. 
She wore a new green coat. 

Lady—But don’t they notice the rain 
and the way the leaves blow and all 
that sort of thing? 
raphy could be taught— 

Sally—Oh yes, that’s what I mean! 
The way the rain sprinkled Lottie 
Black’s new hat, and the wind blew 
Mrs. Green’s umbrella wrong side out. 
Yes, they learn lots of geography. We 
haven’t got very far in history yet. I 
don’t believe in mere book knowledge, 
and so they only play they are Indians. 

Lady (suddenly)—What’s that boy 
doing? 

Sally—Taking his exercises. 

Lady—But he’s hitting the other 
boy! 

Sally—Yes, but you know the other 
boy will probably hit him soon and 
they’re following their natural in- 
stincts. Isn’t that what you said? 

Lady (puzzled)—And the little girl? 
She’s getting covered with crayon. 

Sally—That’s what she wants. She 
is learning all about chalk. First-hand 
knowledge, you know. 

Lady—But I should think you ought 
to have some way of teaching order 
and discipline. 

Sally—Oh, they eat together while I 
beat time, and chew gum while I sing. 
We all read backwards. You have no 
idea how beneficial that is, and we 
spell in the same way—like this. (To 
Class.) Spell “funny.” 

Class—Y-n-n-u-f. 

Sally—Then we all make pictures— 
that is to cultivate initiative. 

ady-—Let me make a note of that. 
But don’t you get confused? I’m sure 
it’s interesting, but they are so noisy 
and they seem to fight a good deal. 

Sally—But we are not dealing with 


adults. They are following their — 

Teacher (entering) — What’s ail 
this? Take your seats immediately! 
Quick! Is this the way you study? 
(Turns to Visitor.) And who are you, 
please? 


Lady—Why, who are you? Isn’t — 


Teacher—I'm the teacher. 


I thought geog- | 
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Lady (pointing)—That girl told 
me — 

Sally—I never did. You said you’d 
like to visit our school and I looked 
young and I said I was, but — 

Teacher—That will do. (To lady.) 
You see you have made a mistake. 

Lady—And I thought this was such 
an ideal modern school. 

Teacher—It’s modern all right, but, 
as you have already guessed, not ideal. 
Good morning. (Exit Visitor. Curtain 
falls as teacher takes her place at desk 
and pupils become feverishly busy.) 


The Triumphs of the Year 
By Julia M. Martin 


The characters are Father Time, the 
little New Year (a very small girl) 
and the twelve months, of whom Jan- 
uary, February, March, November and 
December are boys. The months are 
clad in manner suitable to their re- 
spective individualities. 

Father Time— 

my to custom, the Father of 

es 

Peuseaia you this night with an in- 

nocent child. 

Now, daughters and sons of the sea- 

sons, how mean you 

To tell her your hearts at her com- 

ing have smiled? 


Behold, she is tremulous, lovely and 


trusting, 

With innocent hopes that outluster 
her fears. 

Now, speak, January—what boon of 
your giving 


Shall gladden the heart of the Heir 
of the Years? 
January— 
I’ll gaily festoon all the path at her 
coming 
With fringes of crystal, 
bow the light. 
I’ll jingle my sleigh bells and thrill 
in her fingers 
Until she shall know that she gives 
me delight. 
Father Time— 
And you, February—what gift do 
you offer 
To brighten the days of the little 
New Year? 
February— 
J think I'll surprise her with sun- 
shine a season, 
But pelt her with snow a bit, too, 
while I’m here. 
Father Time— 
Now, March, how do you mean to 
greet the newcomer? 
Go gently, my rowdy! She’s little, 
you know. 
March— 
I'll tease her and nip her a bit in my 
mischief, 
But she shall forgive me and play 
with me, though. 
Father Time— 
And how will our shy little April re- 
ceive her? 
A pril— 
She’ll peep from the leaf-bud and 
smile in the grass; 
She’ll blush in the floret and dance 
in the showers, 
To make her days sweet for the 
Year as they pass. 


that rain- 


May— 

And May will reveal to her secrets 
of nesting, 

Of blossom and perfume and bud on 
the spray. 

*Tis then that the youth of the 
Year’s at its fairest, 

And song is the sweetest in raptur- 
ous May. 


June— 
But June will in friendliest rivalry 


offer 
The blossom of deeper, more colorful 


glow, 

And hopes that the Year will take 
fullest her bliss 

In her halycon hours, that lilt as 
they flow. 





~~ 
uly will lay burdens of heat and of 
labor 
Upon the maturing young breast of 
the year. 
August— 
And August require of her patient 
endurance 
Until the rewards of her effort ap- 
pear. 
Father Time— 
September, what boon do you offer 
our daughter? 
September— 
The fruits of my bringing, the show- 
iest flowers, 
The beautiful swan song of leaf and 
of color 
Shall gladden the Year and shall 
brighten her hours. 


October— 
October shall teem with her utmost 
endeavors. 
Her ripest, her gayest, the Year 
shall enjoy. 


Her sweetest and reddest, her plump- 
est and mellowest— 
These shall repay for the summer’s 
employ. 
November— 
November will robe her in garments 
becoming 
To those who are slowly approach- 
ing their end. 
But hours of sober and mellow re- 
flection, 
I hope, will impress her as gifts of 
a friend. 
December— 
December will comfort your daugh- 
ter departing 
By bringing the hearthside a mer- 
rier flame. 


And all shall be sorry her stay is so 
fleeting, 

And hepe she is richer, and glad 
that she came. 


Mother’s Workshop 
By E. C. Johnson 


My mother’s got a kitchen chuck-full of 
pots and pans. 
She says it is her workshop, as good as 


any man’s. 

She has the latest dudads, the best of 
everything! 

She says a handy kitchen just makes 
you want to sing. 


The way she’s got it settled, Dad said, 
is quite a joy. 
“A very good example,” added he, “for 


a boy 
Who sometimes leaves his playroom a 
pretty messy spot— 
Although”—he kind of whispered, “ 
usually is not.” 


Well, really, Mother’s kitchen’s a 
pretty scrumptious place. 

She’s made it so convenient, and wisely 
used her space. 

She says there’s no use tumbling your 
head and hands all up 

To poke in some dark corner to find 
your measuring-cup! 


When Father wants to please her, h 
haunts the hardware store, 

And buys some new contraption she’s 
never seen before. 

“There, Mother, it’s the latest,” he 
tells her with a smile; 

“Twill keep you out of mischief per- 
haps a little while.” 


And Mother’s just as tickled as if it 
were a toy, 

And carries on with Father just like 
another boy. 

And then he laughs and tells her, 
“We’re dining out to-night. 

We'll give the cook a party and try to 
treat her right.” 


And that’s where Dad’s 
Without a single hint 

He seems to know when Mother is 
wearying of her stint. 


a wonder! 
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——Continued 


Of course she wouldn’t mention a 
change would do her good,— 

Why, Mother’s so unselfish, I don’t be- 
lieve she could. 


But Dad’s not far behind her! 
good as good can be. 

He ’preciates my mother—that’s very 
plain to see. 

And if you’d taste her cooking, you’d 
know just why I plan 

To fix up my wife’s kitchen when I’m a 
grown-up man. 


He’s 


Pretending Things 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Billy Jones’ mother says there ain’t no 
fairies, elves, nor things, 

An’ when you die, you’s just folks and 
not angels that have wings; 

She says there ain’t no magic carpets 
nor trunks, nor wishing. rings. 
Well, I don’t care a bit if there ain’t, 

it’s fun pretending things. 


Billy Jones’ mother says there ain’t no 
truly Santa Claus 

An’ that you get your Christmas pres- 
ents from your own pas and mas; 

She says there ain’t no reindeer sledge 
that ail the presents brings, 

Well, I don’t care a bit if there ain't, 
it’s fun pretending things. 


’Tain’t no fun to play with Billy, he 
won’t say that we is kings, 

An’ when we play we’re deaf and dumb, 
he talks out loud and sings; 

He says mud pies is made of mud, he 
don’t have imaginings. 

Well, I don’t care if things ain’t so, 
it’s fun pretending things. 


Mandy 
By Maud Gertrude Elliott 


I sticked my fingers in the honey jar 

Down in the kitchen, where the good- 
ies are, 

An’ Mandy was there, cleanin’ up the 
room 

An’ she hit at me with her great big 
broom 

An’ hollered, this way: “Hey, boy, 
don’t get funny 

’Cause there’s a bee in every jar 0’ 
honey, 

A-waitin’ to sting little boys that steal 

An’ if he gets you, ouch! how you will 
squeal!’ 


So I sneaked out an’ didn’t steal no 
more, 

But next day I was walkin’ past the 
door 

An’ jest looked in, to see what I could 
see 

a there was Mandy, happy as could 

e! 

A-sittin’ down alongside of the table, 

A-eatin’ honey fast as she was able! 

An’ I jest coughed and played I didn’t 
see— 

But Mandy scooted! she’s afraid 0’ 
me! 


The Elocutionist 
By Helen Walters 


When Miss Brown asked me to recite 
to-day, 
I said 1 Of course, I like to speak for 


So when 9 she called my name, “Virginia 
I he up front just as she told me 
to. 
Then, something hurt my throat and 
made me choke. 
And oe I tried to speak, I squeaked 


so qu 
That ev 'rybody laughed as if it was 4 
joke! 
’Cept teacher. She said, “Try again, 
my dear,” 
And oh, her voice had just the nicest 
tone— 
So understanding-like! Before 1 


knew, - 
I spoke my piece right out to her eo 
But ev “rybody clapped when I was 
through! 
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Entertainment for January — continues 


The Nursery Fire 
By Donald A. Fraser 


I love to lie upon the rug 
Before the nursery fire, 

And watch the cunning little flames 
Leap up, and then expire. 


It’s funny, but I’m sure I see, 
Within those glowing nooks, 
The folks and things I read about 

In all my storybooks. 


Just see that great big dragon fierce, 
With smoking, flaming breath, 

A-crawling up his chimney-cave, 
Where waits the princess Death. 


And here’s a towered castle tall; 
Its warders posted round. 

I give the coals a little poke; 
It tumbles to the ground. 


A Winter Song 
By Phila Butler Bowman 


If we could know,—if we could know 
Of voices underneath the snow, 
Faint laughing voices, echoes sweet, 
Beneath the soundless fall of feet, 

If we could know, our hearts would 


ear 
The dearest secret of the year. 


If we could guess,—if we could guess 

What hides beneath the storm and 
stress, 

What little spirits of the spring 

Were stirring there and whispering, 

If we could guess, our hearts would 
bound 

In answer to the happy sound. 


If we could wish, as fairies do, 
And straightway have the wish come 


true 
And there’s Jack Giant Killer brave; What could be sweeter, wished or 
His foes gigantic, too; thought, 


And Crusoe and his Friday man, 
And lazy wee Boy Blue. 


Queer things I see in nursery fires, 
Trains, circuses, and wars, 

Till, one by one, the coals die out 
And tumble through the bars. 


Then nurse she comes and takes me off, 
And tucks me into bed, 

But all night long the fireplace folk 
Keep dancing through my head. 


The Last of the Snowiclans 
By Charles Elmer Jenney 


The fort stood white in the early light, 
And the morning air was so clear 
and still 
Of the battle smoke and crash of the | 
fight 
That we knew that the siege must end 
ere the night, 
And low fall the walls that had 
crowned the hill. 


Erect at his post, the last of the host 
That the fortress so long and brave- 
ly had held, 
Stood the single survivor, as white as 
a ghost, . 
Who once was the garrison’s pride and 
boast, 
Sore wounded and faint but still un- 
quelled. 


The heat of the battle had used him 
hard: 
His strength, 
melting away; 
An arm was gone and his chest was 
scarred; 
Forever his friendly features marred, 
“— still he was holding the foe at 
ay. 


not courage, was 


And so, unseared, till the last he dared, 
But the noonday sun beat down on 
his grave, 
And the relies were few for any who 
_ cared, 
Three coals and a cob and a_ broom- 
stick bared 
Were all that were left of the Snow- 
man brave, 


The Snowstorm 


Blow, blow; snow, snow, 
Everything is white. 

Sift, sift; drift, drift, 
All the day and night. 


Squealing pig, paths to dig, 
Hurry out of bed, 
ub your nose, warm your toes, 
Fetch along the sled. 


Red-cheeked girls, wavy curls, 

Schoolhouse down the lane; 

Fingers tingle, sleigh-bells jingle, 
Jack Frost come again. 


Setting sun, day is done, 
Round the fire together; 

Apples rosy, this is cosy, 

Jolly winter weather! 








What rarer magic could be wrought 


Than this, that, while the storm winds | 


blow, 
Goes on beneath the shielding snow? 


Faint gladsome voices wake and thrill, 
The crocus calls the daffodil, 

The violet turns within her bed, 

The snowdrop lifts a timid head, 

And as they murmur—drowsy things— 
The harp of summer tunes its strings. 


So while the north wind sweeps the 


hill 
When trees are gray and streams are 
still, 


A little child tucked close and warm 

At night, through all the rising storm, 

May hear, through all 
runes, 

The undertone of joyous Junes. 


Winter is a Giant 
By Lulu G. Parker 


Old Winter is a giant bold, 
Who lives far in the North; 
Whenever Autumn goes to sleep 

He boldly sallies forth. 


With him he takes for company 


Old Sleet, and Cold, and Blow; 


Jack Frost’s the Giant’s youngest son, 


As I suppose you know. 


Old Blizzard is the grandfather, 


And Snowstorm is his wife, 


And they all live together 


A very wintry life. 


Old Winter 


By Myra A. Buck 
Tune—‘Old Black 


I , 

Gone are the birds to a warm and 
southern shore; 

Gone are the birds till the winter-time 
is 0’er; 

Sparrow so brave and the little chick- 
adee, 

We hear their cheery voices calling 
from the tree. 


Joe” 


Chorus— 

Old winter, old winter, yes, old winter- 
time is here, 

We love the cold but jolly winter-time 
of year. 


II 
Gone are the flow’rs once so fragrant 
and so gay; 
Bare are the trees, 
have blown away; 
Gone are the flow’rs, 
neath the snow, 
Until the spring so gently wakens them 
to grow. 


for their leaves 


long to sleep be- 


Il 


Winter is here and the snow is coming 


own; 

Cold are the days, Old Jack Frost is in 
town; 

Winter is here—sleigh bells go jing- 
ling by. 

We love the pretty snowflakes, falling 
from the sky. 


the winter | 


The Chickadee 
By Visa M. Dickerson 


Dainty little chickadee 
In your Quaker coat, 
You can’t know how glad I am 
For your cheery note. 
| Summer birds have flown away 
To their southland bowers; 
There to idly live and eat 
’*Mid the pleasant flowers. 





| Hardy little chickadee, 

| Now the leaves are brown 

Still you sing your merry song 
Though the cold skies frown; 

| Drear indeed the woods would 

Without that sweet refrain; 

“Dee-dee-dee!” I hear you say 
Down the barren lane. 


| 
be 
] 
| 
| 
| 


| Friendly little chickadee, 

Quite a flock together, 

| Flitting, flying, here and there, 

| In every kind of weather. 

In winter nor in summer 
No dearer bird I see, 

With your cheery, frequent note, 
“‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee!” 


| The Quarrelsome Kittens 

| [wo little kittens, one stormy night, 

| Began to quarrel, and then to fight; 

One had a mouse, toward it Number 
Two ran, 





| And that’s the way the quarrel began. 


| 


“T’ll have that mouse,” said the bigger 
cat. 
“You'll have that mouse? 
about that!” 
will have that 
older one. 
“You shan’t have that mouse,” said 
| the little one. 


We'll see 


OF 





mouse,” said the 


| 
} 


{ 


| I told you before ’twas a stormy night | 


When these two little kittens began to 
fight; 


| The old woman seized her sweeping | 


| broom, 
| And swept the two kittens right out of 
the room. 


The ground was covered with frost 
and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere 


to go. 

So they laid themselves down on the 
mat at the door, 

While the old woman finished sweep- 
ing the floor. 


Then they crept in, as quiet as mice, 

All w°+ with the snow, and as cold as 
ice; 

For they found it was better, that 
stormy night, 

To lie down and sleep than to quarrel 
and fight. 


| Not vain at all. 


| 


| 


| 





The Winter Woods 
The gum to the spruce is clinging, 
The wintergreen peeps thro’ the 
snow, 


The pine cones are swaying and swing- 
ing, 
And rattling down they go. 


There’s a playhouse fit for a fairy 
In the waterfall’s icy cave, 
There are silver feathers airy 
By the little brook’s frozen wave, 


The rabbits are scampering gaily 
On the crusty drift, pit-pat; 

The woodpecker drums for us daily 
His merry rat-tat-tat. 


What We Learn 
By Eleanor J. Gladstone 


Little children as they grow 

Many things must do and know: 
They must learn to read and write, 
Say their little prayers at night; 
They must learn to count and spell, 
They must learn the time to tell, 
They must have clean hands and faces, 
Learn to put things in their places. 
They must learn to be polite, 

Marly go to bed each night, 

Say, “I thank you,” “If you please,” 
Little Brother never tease. 

Little children as they grow 

Many things must do and know. 


Not Guilty 
By Julia M. Martin 


My mother says she’s very glad 
I’m not as vain as Betty Lu. 
That means that Betty thinks she’s 
pretty. 
I know that Betty thinks it, too. 


I shouldn’t like to be so vain, 

I’m glad I’m Mother’s modest lamb, 
Why, I don’t even 
Think I’m as pretty as I am! 


The Dishes 
By Elizabeth West 


Somebody didn’t wash the dishes dry! 

How do I know? Because I saw them 
cry. 

Yes, crying’ 
shelves 

I saw them, and they couldn’t help 
themselves, 

They made no noise; each plate was in 
its place, 

Eut, oh, two tears were on the platter’s 
face! 

Oh, don’t you think a little girl is 
mean 

Whose dishes cry because they’re not 
wiped clean? 

Good Housekeeping. 


as they sat upon the 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here, 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Turn of the Road 
A New Year’s Song 


Ah, here is another turn of the road, 
Another league is gone; 
— —_— grip and grasp of your 
oad, 
And then—go on! Go on! 
For we follow a voice down the long, 
long road 
That travels hither and yon, 
And the voice is the voice. of the has- 
tening years,— 


“Go on! Goon! Go on!” 


And the voice is here at the turn of the 
road 
Of the highway of the years; 
And there’s nothing of fear in the tone 
of the voice, 
Though it speaks from the midst of 


ears. 
There are blasted cliffs and chasms of 
dread 
In the journey we have gone; 
There are stony hills on the road 
ahead; 


But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


There are gardens abloom on the way 
we have come, 
And fountains, and arbors of shade; 
There are bleak, dark pines in the cold 
snows, dumb, 
And the thunder-smitten glade; 
There are orchards of bloom and firs 
of gloom 
On the journey we have gone; 
There are bloom and gloom on the way 
ahead; 


But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


We are glad for the voice at the turn 
of the road, 
*Tis tuned to the heart of man; 
It has cheered his way, and lightened 
his load 
From the day when the world began. 
For the heart of man said “Yea” to the 
voice 
In all the years that are gone; 
And its words are a music that thrill 
in his blood,— 
“Go on! Goon! Go on!” 
Sam Walter Foss. 


Let Me Walk With the Men in 
the Road 


Tis only a half truth the poet has sung 
Of the “house by the side of the 
Our Master had neither a house nor a 
home, 
But He walked with the crowd day 


by day. 
And I think, when I read of the poet’s 
desire, 
That a house by the road would be 
good; 
But service is found in its tenderest 


form 
When we walk with the crowd in 
the road. 


So I say, let me walk with the men in 
the road, 
Let me seek out the burdens that 
crush, 
Let me speak a kind word of good 
cheer to the weak 
Who are falling behind in the rush. 
There are wounds to be healed, there 
are breaks we must mend, 
There’s a cup of cold water to give; 
And the man in the road by the side of 
his friend 
Is the man who has learned to live. 


Then tell me no more of the house by 
the road, 
There is only one place I can live— 
It’s there with the men who are toiling 
along, 
Who are needing the cheer I can 
give. 
It is pleasant to live in the house by 
the way 





And be a friend, as the poet has said; 

But the Master.is bidding us, “Bear ye 
their load, ° 

For your rest waiteth yonder ahead.” 


I could not remain in: the house by the 
road 
And watch as the toilers go on, 
Their faces beclouded with pain and 
with sin, 
So burdened, their strength nearly 


gone. 
I’ll go to their side, I’ll speak in good 


cheer, 
I’ll help them to carry their load; 
And I’ll smile at the man in the house 
by the way, 
As I walk with the crowd in the 
road. 


Out there in the road that goes by the 
house, 
Where the poet is singing his song, 
I’ll walk and I’ll work midst the heat 
of the day, 
And I’ll help falling brothers along— 
Too busy to live in the house by the 
way, 
Too happy for such an abode. 
And my heart sings its praise to the 
Master of all, 
Who is helping me serve in the road. 
Walter J. Gresham. 


The School Ma’am 


If you have strength to rival that of 
Samson, 
Yet ever use a soft and gentle hand; 
If you’ve a vision of the wide world’s 
glories, 
Though you never stray beyond your 
native land, 
If you have charms to grace a social 
venue, 
But list not society’s siren call; 
If you can give and give and still keep 
giving, 
And miss not one iota of it all, 
If you can mother countless hosts of 
children, 
Though you never call a single one 
your own; 
If you’ve the garnered wisdom of the 


ages, 
But can keep that fact from ever be- 
ing known; 
If you’ve compassion on weak human 
nature, f 
But for yourself keep always life’s 
stern rules, 
If you can do this your country needs 


you— . 
Enlist as teachers in the public 


schools. 
Annie May Henderson. 


Gunga Din 


The bhisti, or water-carrier, attached to regi- 
ments in India, is often one of the most de- 
voted of the Queen's servants. (Queen Victoria 
was living when this was written.) He is also 
appreciated by the men. 

You may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you’re quartered safe out ’ere, 
An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Al- 
dershot it; 
But if it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of 
im that’s got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen 
Of all them black-faced crew . 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din. 
He was “Din! Din! Din! 
You limping lump o’ brick-dust, 
Gunga Din! 

Hi! slippy hitherao! 

Water, get it! Panee lao! 

You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga 

Din!” 


The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, . 
An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind, 








For a twisty piece o’ rag 
An’ a gcatskin water bag 
ve the field-equipment ’e could 


nd. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 
Where the ’eat would make your 
bloomin’ eyebrows crawl, 
We shouted “Harry By!” 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 
Then we wopped ’im ’cause ’e couldn’t 
serve us all, 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave 
you been? 
You put some juldee in it, 
Or I'll marrow you this minute 
If = fill up my helmet, Gunga 
in! 


’E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done, 
An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use 0’ 
fear. 
If we charged or broke or cut, 
You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 
’E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank 
rear, 
With ’is mussick on ’is back, 
’E would skip with our attack, 
An’ watch us till the bugles made “Re- 
tire.’ 
An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 
’E was white, clear white, inside 
When ’e went to tend the wounded un- 
der fire! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots 
on the green. 
When the cartridges ran out, - 
You could ’ear the front-files shout: 
'S ! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga 
in! 


I sha’n’t forgit the night 
When I dropped be’ind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt-plate 
should ’a’ been. 
I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 
An’ the man that spied me first 
Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ 
Gunga Din. 
’E lifted up my ’ead, 
An’ ’e plugged me where I bled, 
An’ ’e guv me ’arf-a-pint o’ water— 
green: 
It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 
But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 
I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga 
Din. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
* Bre’s a beggar with a bullet through 
’is spleen; 
’E’s chawin’ up the ground an’ ’e’s 
kickin’ all around: 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, 
Gunga Din!” 


’E carried me away 

To where a dooli lay, 

An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beg- 
gar clean. 

’E put me safe inside, 

An’, just before ’e died: , 

“I ’ope you liked your drink,” sez 
Gunga Din. 

So I’ll meet ’im later on 

In the place where ’e is gone— 





Where it’s always double drill and n> 
canteen ; 
’E’1l be squattin’ on the coals 
Givin’ drink to pore damned souls, 
An’ My get a swig in Hell from Gunga 
in! 
Din! Din! Din 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 
Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a_better man than I an, 
Gunga Din! 
Rudyard Kipling. 
“Panee loa’—Bring water swiftly. 
“Harry By''—The British soldier’s expression 


for “O Brother !” 
“Marrow you’’—Hit you. 


“The Land of Beginning Again” 


I wish there were some wonderful 

place 

Called the Land of Beginning Again, 

Where all our mistakes and all our 
heartaches, 

And all our poor, selfish griefs 

Could be dropped, like a shabby old 
coat,at the door, 

And never put on again. 


I wish we could come on it all unaware, 

Like the hunter who finds a lost trail; 

And I wish that the one whom our 
blindness had done 

The greatest injustice of all 

Could be at the gate like the old friend 
that waits 

For the comrade he’s gladdest to hail. 


We page find the things we intended 
to do, 

But forgot. and remembered too late— 

Little praises unspoken, little promises 
broken, 

And all of the thousand and one 

Little duties neglected that might have 
perfected 

The days of one less fortunate. 


It wouldn’t be possible not to be kind 

In the Land of Beginning Again; 

And the ones we misjudged and the 
ones whom we grudged 

Their moments of victory here, 

Would find the grasp of our loving 
handclasp ; 

More than penitent lips could explain. 


For what had been hardest we’d know 
had been best, 

And what had seemed loss would be 
gain 

For there isn’t a sting that will not 
take wing ; 

When we’ve faced it and langhed it 


away; 
And I think that the laughter is most 
what we’re after, 
In the Land of Beginning Again. 


So I wish that there were some won- 
derful place ; 
Called the Land of Beginning Again, 
Where all our mistakes and all our 
heartaches, , 
And all our poor, selfish griefs 
Could be dropped, like a ragged old 
coat, at the door, - 
And never put on again. 
Louisa Fletcher Tarkington. 


—— 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. 


In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page ‘during the 


eight years that it has been a feature: of our magazine. — 
need this book both for classroom use. and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y- 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Order from nearest point 











Pictures to Use in Studying “Prince Balthazar” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 24 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson, After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture, 


NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate nage for ten cents. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








A January Club Letter - 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

What has the old year meant to 
you? What new ideas of life have 
you gained in the past twelve months? 
Have you learned that greatest of at- 
tributes,—the faculty for hard work? 
Do you map out what you are going 
to do each day and do it? Even 
though you may wish to leave a thing 
unfinished have you learned to persist 
and make yourself do the task in spite 
of the inclination not to do so? 

Have you learned to conserve your 
time and strength? By this I mean, 
do you eliminate the non-essentials, 
the things that fritter away your time 
and energy without accomplishing re- 
sults of a satisfactory nature? Per- 
haps you worry needlessly about your 
work; if so, use the time you spend on 
worry in improving yourself or your 
methods of teaching and you will win 
the approval of those whose good opin- 
ion you desire. 

Have you plenty of enthusiasm or 
have you learned to acquire enthu- 
siasm? Enthusiasm can and should be 
cultivated. Critical, complaining and 
dissatisfied feelings should be weeded 
out of the mind, then enthusiasm will 
have a chance to grow. Enthusiasm is 
almost entirely a matter of vitality, 
health and strength. If you get up in 
the morning after eight hours’ good 
sleep, you will be ready to inspire your 
pupils with your zeal and interest in 
the day’s work, while with five hours’ 
sleep and a night foolishly spent, you 
will have no strength for enthusiasm 
and the day’s tasks become a burden. 
Cultivate this quality, save your 
strength and look enthusiastically and 
hopefully upon your work, scorning all 
difficulties. 

Have you learned not to deceive 
yourself? If you fail, do you blame 
others or unusual circumstances for 
your failure? I have seen characters 
otherwise fine and big in every respect 
having this weakness—whenever fault 
was found or failure was_ evident, 
someone else was responsible. Ac- 
knowledge your failures or weaknesses 
and develop those qualities which will 
overcome them. 

If you have learned any or all of 
these things during the past year or in 
the previous years you have gone a 
long way toward achieving some of 
the big things of life and you will be 
able to give more to the world as you 
master yourself, 

During the past year I have been 
much pleased with the letters of this 
department. Some of them breathe 
forth such a wholesome influence the 
writers of these letters exert over. their 
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me what benefits you and your pupils 
have derived in your English and ge- 
ography work from these exchanges? 
There is a wonderful opportunity here 
for first-hand information of remote 
states and territories and an exchange 
of products and bits of worth-while 
history. I shall be interested to hear 
about this in some of your letters. 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


The eighth and ninth grade pupils 
of Miss Laura McMurray, Carolina 
School, Little Rock, South Carolina, 
Route 1, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in other 
states and territories. 

The pupils of Miss Marie Dumm, 
219 Walnut Street, Circleville, Ohio, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the third and fourth grades in Alaska, 
South America, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico, and in western and south- 
ern states of the Union. 

The students of the Normal Train- 
ing class of the Arkansas City High 
School would like to correspond with 
Normal Training students of high 
schools in Florida, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, and California. Ad- 
dress Miss Helen Boggs, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
pupils of Mr. Fred D. Greenlee, Wales 
School, Emerson, Iowa, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades of other schools in the 
United States, Alaska, the Philippine 
and Hawaiian Islands, and Canada. 
The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Mrs. Minnie Garrett, Uriah, 
Alabama, would like to exchange let- 
ters and products with pupils of the 
western, northern and eastern parts 
of the United States; also in the island 
possessions of the United States. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Es- 
ther Seale, Y. W. C. A., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the same grade in the 
northern and eastern states, Alaska, 
Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, South 
America and Porto Rico. 

The pupils of Miss Evadue Eley, 
Blackford School, Route 7, Monroe, 
Wisconsin, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the third, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades in any state 
of the Union, Alaska, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The eighth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Joseph M. Inabnit, Sixteen, Montana, 
would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grade in the southern 
states. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Ruth Brady, Lake City, Mich- 
igan, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in other states 
and in Canada. 

Miss Elsie Schanche and upper 
grade pupils of Stone Lake, Wisconsin, 
Graded School would like to corre- 
spond with upper Pere pupils of 
Alaska, Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Central America and any southern 
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The pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades of Miss Edith 
Frykman, Conrath, Wisconsin, wish to 
exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in any of the Pacific 
states, Alaska, the Philippine Islands 
and Canada. 

The fifth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Edith L. Webster, 
Route 2, Silver Springs School, Gar- 
field, Washington, wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in 
Alaska, Mexico, Europe, Africa, and 
any of the island possessions of the 
United States. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils 
of the Rosman High School, Rosman, 
North Carolina, would like to exchange 
letters with the same grades in other 
states and in any foreign country. 
The fourth, fifth and seventh grade 
pupils of Mrs. Katherine Mandeville, 
Winnebago, Illinois, Route 1, wish to 
correspond with pupils of the southern 
and western states. 

The pupils of Miss Gertrude Gregar- 
son, Chetek, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of all 
grades in the United States, Alaska 
the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico and 
any foreign country. 

Mr. Carl Wallace and his pupils of 
Blackford, Kentucky, Route 1, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any 
state of the Union, in Canada, the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils 
of Mrs. O. J. Holliman, Coleman, 
Georgia, desire to correspond with 
other pupils in any of the states. 





Letters 


A Successful Hot Lunch 


Our pupils in rural schools are 
given a physical examination once a 
year, sometime in the fall, and then 
the teacher is supposed to do “follow 
up” work. The physician who exam- 
ined our pupils last fall said several 
were undernourished and told them to 
bring milk for lunch. Most of them 
did not care for milk and some of 
them wanted it warmed so we talked 
it over and decided we would use what 
milk was brought and try cocoa. The 
trial was successful and so tempting to 
the others who brought lunch that we 
had cocoa every noon until about the 
first of June. 

At first I furnished the cocoa and 
sugar and bought the milk when we 
needed it but we used the stove and 
dishes belonging to the church. (We 
were temporarily using the church 
parlor during repairs to the school.) I 
made the cocoa and put it in the cups; 
some of the children served it and then 
washed the dishes and swept the kitch- 
en floor. In a little while the children 
brought in most of the sugar, cocoa 
and milk used and some money was 
brought in for use as “The Cocoa 
Fund.” As soon as the people in the 
district knew about the cocoa at school 
they insisted upon helping, so we had 
a box social. 
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two cents each and all the little folks 
ate together, 

We did so well at the social that we 
decided to have a school sale at the 
schoolhouse in the spring. We ap- 
pointed a committee of older girls who 
asked nearly eyeryone to give some- 
thing. We had all sorts of things 
brought in—cake, pie, bread, popcorn 
balls, plants, bulbs, vegetables, fruits, 
candy, nuts, jelly and things for a 
grab bag. One of the boys said just 
before the sale that they always sold 
candy in pound boxes at sales and the 
boys couldn’t buy any for they had 
only a little money to spend. We there- 
fore cut candy in small pieces, filled 
cough-drop boxes and other small 
boxes we had been saving and sold 
them for a few cents. How they did 
sell! The children were delighted. 
The only trouble was that we didn’t 
have enough of anything. We took in 
$21.23 in a very short time. 

In the fall our trustee bought 
enough tin cups for individual use and 
loaned us his three-burner oil stove, 
but we bought one of our own before 
school was out. We bought during the 
winter a two-gallon oil can, a dishpan, 
a straight-sided tin pan, and two alun- 
inum kettles. Our trustee bought a 
“pie cupboard” at a sale held at one of 
the government camps near by and he 
sent it to the school. We took out part 
of the shelves and now have a nice cup- 
board with a screen door. One of the 
girls brought paper napkins which 
just fit the shelves and make them look 
better. 

We have on hand $13.00 to start 
with this fall and expect to spend some 
of it for a case of evaporated milk, as 
we can get it cheaper by the case. 
People here do not keep many cows 
and it is sometimes almost. impossible 
to buy even a quart of milk.—A. M. 
ROBINSON, New York. 


January Sand Table 


Cover sand with cotton to represent 
snow, leaving one corner bare of sand 
and:cotton. Place a piece of paper In 
this corner and cover with an old piece 
of window glass. This makes the sea. 
Use cracked glass, if possible, then the 
icebergs, made of cardboard, can be 
slipped into the cracks. 

Polar bears are made from paste- 
board and covered with cotton. Seals 
are cut from brown or black construc- 
tion paper. An Eskimo’s house can be 
made from a hat crown marked off like 
blocks of ice, or covered with cotton. 
Dogs and a sled could be added if de- 
sired. — FERIEDA CUMMINGS, West 
Virginia. 

How I Aroused Interest 
Evening Exercises 


I was teaching in a one-room village 
school. My great difficulty was in cre- 
ating interest among my pupils in the 
Friday evening literary exercises con- 
ducted every two weeks. The vast ma- 
jority of the pupils were content to sit 
by and listen to the recital of the few, 
or, if compelled to take:a part, woul 
render the briefest and most trivial s& 
lections they could find. Many woul 
not learn a new selection, rendering 
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A Specific Example 
of Health Education 


“DROBABLY no field of education 
within the last two years has 
shown more originality and vitality 
than that of health education” —says 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 


liness in general—assimilation of food 
—eating the right tissue- producing 
foods which build strong teeth. 


Practical Material 
Helps Teachers 


ington. Stories, games, charts, reminder 
cards—and best of all a small tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
for each child in the class—these are 
the helps the Colgate Educational 
Department have been sending out 
to teachers in the interest of health 
education. 


Why is this? Because schoolrooms 
have been organized for the training 
of health habits. Because teachers 
have had material to work with. 
Because teachers have started with 
a most important health habit—night 
and morning tooth-brushing—which 
invariably leads to the cultivation of 
other health habits: personal clean- 


Are you taking advantage of this 
service? 


COLGATE X CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Recently a number of hitherto indifferent parents have taken their children 
to the dentist. Brushing their teeth makes the children eager to be clean in 
other ways and I feel that since using Colgate’s Classroom Helps I have a better 


schoolroom than I had ever dreamed of having. Mrs. Atma COLLINS, 


o * * Ventnor, N. J. 


Now each has his (or her) own tooth-brush and tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. I can see a great change in my pupils; they have fewer 
headaches and cases of indigestion which I feel sure were due to lack of 
care of the teeth. a 


I can never thank you enough for the excellent material prepared for 
teachers and pupils and I’m sure any teacher who has used your inter- 
esting helps will say the same thing. BERNICE BARTON, 


Tremont, Ill. 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York - 


I am a teacher in the 
School, District No 
Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of School Board) 
Your Name 
Population 
Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping 


address, stating which) 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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Teachers’: Help-One-Another Clu 


manded tactful handling. I finally de- 
cided upon a plan. 

The entire school was organized un- 
der a pleasing literary title with an 
official staff, chosen by popular vote, 
consisting of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, critic, and a program 
committee of three pupils. To these 
officers were delegated the prepara- 
tion, assignment and supervision of 
the programs in general. I served in 
an advisory capacity and that only on 
request. 

The plan was magical. Interest at 
once ran high. The program became 
spicy and entertaining, as well as in- 
structive. Very soon the school pa- 
trons and friends were attracted in 
great numbers. Pride in management 
had done the work with the pupils.— 
Mrs. ELIzABETH Harris, Texas. 


Attractiveness in the Schoolroom 

In making a bare schoolroom more 
attractive, I hope the following sug- 
gestions may prove helpful. In giving 
a sense of airy spaciousness to a small 
room, or one with a dingy, dismal out- 
look, a great deal may be done by us- 
ing the space about one foot down 
from the top of the blackboard for a 
very sketchy landscape. Just a draw- 
ing of sky, grass and trees, a road, 
and some birds “flying high” will do 
wonders in adding brightness and 
color to a room, as well as in giving 
apparent depth. Good pictures well 
mounted also add much to the attract- 
iveness. We all know how growing 
things relieve the bareness of a room 
and help to make it pleasant. Ivy and 
the little vine called “Wandering Jew” 
grow beautifully in water, and are es- 
pecially pretty in a hanging basket. 
It is hard for the teacher not to let 
papers and other articles accumulate 
on the desk, but it pays to spend the 
extra time in keeping it tidy and the 
various articles in their places. The 
children, from observation, will thus 
soon learn to take pride in their room, 
and look out for their own particular 
bit of floor—EmILy S. BERCHER, New 
York. 


Word Drill 

Here is a little device for word drill 
that the children enjoy very much. 

Write lists of words on the board. 
Have the children stand in front of the 
board and throw a rubber ball up be- 
side a word, naming the word as they 
throw. If they do not miss the word 
or the ball, they are allowed to throw 
until all the words are named. If they 
miss, they pass the ball to the next 
child. 

My little ones ask to play this game 
every day, and I notice a great im- 
provement in their recognition of 
words.—LAURA MurRAY, Kansas. 


Our Reading Table 


In a freely organized school of forty- 
two pupils, my second grade children 
begged and begged for more stories. 
We had read and enjoyed “The Dutch 
Twins,” had used all the supplementary 
readers in the library, and the children 
had begun to bring books from home. 
It seemed to be the psychological mo- 
ment to suggest a reading table. Our 
only table had been used as a sand 
table, and our bookcase was small. I 
asked the children if they would like to 
have a reading table with a great many 
books and magazines on it. Every 
hand went up, and we decided then 
and there to sell refreshments and get 
some money for books and magazines. 

I found a carpenter who made us a 
table 8 ft. by 2% ft., and stained it a 
dark oak color. As soon as it was 
brought to the schoolroom we placed 
our few books and prettiest flowers up- 
on it. The fun began when I brought 
book catalogues to school and discussed 
with the forty-two youngsters the new 
books we wanted to read. 

“The Eskimo Twins,” “The Cave 
Twins,” “The Japanese Twins,” and 
“The Mexican Twins” were in our first 
order for books; the list of books for 
first, second and third grades sug- 
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gested by Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College in her bulletin “Educative Seat 
Work,” was also ordered; later on, 
ninety-two of the Instructor Literature 
classics found their way to our reading 
table; fairy stories and Mother Goose 
stories were not left out; and the Ten 
Cent Store at Christmas time furnished 
its quota of picture books. 

For magazine reading, we ordered 


the ‘“Youth’s Companion,” “Little 
Folks,” “The National Geographic 
Magazine,” and “The Geographic 


News Bulletin.” Occasionally, too, a 
little boy would bring his own “St. 
Nicholas,” or other magazine to school. 

As a project, it gripped the group; 
and I feel that our reading table has 
been well worth while-——RoOxIE MARTIN, 
South Carolina. 


A Good Number Game 


We have found number games to be 
a very good means of occupying pupils 
before school in the morning and at 
the same time creating an interest in 
arithmetic. One which is a particular 
favorite of the children is this card 
game. 

To make the cards, cut cardboard 
into pieces of regular card size. Stamp 
or print on each piece one number 
which, when added to one or two other 
numbers, will equal ten. There will 
be thirty-seven cards in all. Later, if 
desired, other combinations may be 
used. For playing the game use the 
following rules: 

1. Deal 10 cards to each player. 

2. Lay remainder of cards face 

downward in the center of the 

table. 

. Take the top card of this pile and 
place face upward by the pile. 

. Player at the left of dealer then 
draws one card from either pile. 

5. If he then holds two or three 
cards whose sum is ten, he has a 
“book” and lays it face upward on 
the table before him. 

6. He then discards one card from 
his hand onto the pile which is 
face upward in the center of the 
table. 

7. Player at the first player’s left 
then plays in the same way. 

8. When one player has played all 
the cards in his hand the game is 
finished. 

9. The player holding the greatest 
number of books is winner. 
—CORINNE CASTLE, Washington. 


Some Things to Make 


After a child has been taught “Indi- 
ans” in both the first and second 
grades, we sometimes feel when we be- 
gin to teach the study in the third 
grade that the facts are old and dry. 

This fall, in presenting Indian study, 
I decided to correlate our drawing, 
reading, language, paper cutting, 
woodwork, clay work and sewing. Il 
first, through an oral recitation, found 
out how much the pupils did not know 
about the subject. Before dismissing 
the class, I asked the girls, “How many 
of you would like to make a real Indi- 
an dress?” You cannot imagine how 
eager they were to begin. 

The next day’s language lesson was 
spent in describing the Indian costume, 
material used, how sewed, etc. This 
brought forth many original sugges- 
tions from the pupils. We used mate- 
rial the children brought from home. 
Tan and brown cloth worked up very 
nicely into the dresses, the same mate- 
rial serving for the fringe. We also 
made moccasins, wampum belts, blan- 
kets, papoose holders, and war bonnets, 
the latter being made of leather from 
an old hand bag and ornamented with 
small feathers colored with water col- 
ors. The girls supplied us with beads 
from home, and some of the designs 
which they worked out in decorating 
the dresses and moccasins were very 
clever. 

I must not omit the boys’ work. 
They cut from wood, Indian men, po- 
nies, and battle axes. Pipes they made 
from corncobs and small cane stalks, 
and decorated them with feathers. 
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_I cannot use space in describing the 
village they worked out in plasticine, 
but I can say that the oral descriptions, 
written paragraphs, drawing, and 
study, in general, were done much bet- 
ter than formerly. 

In October we spent much of our 
time during the language period in na- 
ture study. Two things, especially, we 
worked out in a very interesting man- 
ner. First, in our study of the oak 
tree, the children collected a number 
of acorn cups. As soon as these dried 
ve used them for picture frames and 
baskets. The frames were oval- 
shaped, round, and square-cornered. 
Selecting cups of a uniform size, we 
put a small amount of glue around the 
edges and placed them upon a card- 
board frame, open-side down. After 
the nuts were entirely glued to the 
frame, with a sharp knife we cut the 
cardboard from around the upper and 
inside of the frame. These made very 
attractive Christmas gifts. For the 
baskets we used small cardboard boxes. 
These, when covered with cups, the in- 
side lined with a pretty colored paper, 
and having raffia handles, made very 
useful nut or work baskets. 

Second, our mounting of native wild 
grasses and butterflies was a lesson 
bringing out a wealth of originality. 
The pupils collected their own speci- 
mens, arranged them upon construc- 
tion paper, using glass above and 
framing with binding. Our butterfly 
study was made more interesting be- 
cause of this, also our collection of cat- 
erpillars to form cocoons was added to 
rapidly. These we are saving until 
sunny spring changes them into but- 
terflies—MyYRTLE E. MILLER, Kansas. 


A Visit to an Open Air School 


The latter part of July I had the 
privilege of visiting an open air school 
which is conducted in connection with 
the “State Sanatorium.” Formerly 
the children there had no chance for 
schooling, but with the increased num- 
ber of child patients it seemed advis- 
able to build a school. 

This building is located a short dis- 
tance from the main part of the sana- 
torium. The entrance on the south is 
made through large double doors; on 
the other three sides are windows. 
Those in front being covered with a 
kind of canvas, are arranged on 
hinges at the top and, when opened, 
are fastened to the ceiling, while the 
ones in the rear and end of the room 
have hinges at the bottom and let 
down from the top. A furnace in the 
basement furnishes heat and four elec- 
tric lights in the ceiling provide light 
on dark days. 

Under the rear windows is a kind of 
cupboard, the top forming a work 
table about four feet wide. The under 
part is arranged in spaces. Each space 
has a number, and in these spaces are 
cots numbered to correspond to the 
numbers of the spaces. Each child al- 
ways has his own cot. Every afternoon 
at one o’clock the pupils unfold their 
cots, and covering themselves with 
blankets, which are folded in the cots, 
lie down to rest and sleep for two 
hours. 

At three o’clock the teacher taps a bell 
and the children fold their cots and 
put them away. Part of the girls then 
go to another building for sewing, the 
other pupils are given drawing and 
some, who have completed their work, 
are sent to play, while others help put 
away books and supplies. 

There are no desks in this room, but 
a number of chairs, with an arm for 
writing, are arranged in rows. At the 
rest hour these chairs can be removed 
easily and cots put in. In front of 
these chairs is a long oilcloth-covered 
table. At one end is the teacher’s 
chair and supplies needed during the 
day. Just in front of this table is an- 
other covered with white oilcloth, of a 
height suitable for small pupils to 
work on. 

The children who are studying move 
about quite freely, but quietly. Those 
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doing hand work talk together with- 
out disturbing any of the other pupils 
or the teacher. The children answer 
courteously when asked questions, and 
I thought that if children in all schools 
could have training so that they might 
move quietly and freely without dis- 
turbing everyone, and if they could 
only learn to be as obedient and ve- 
spectful as these children seemed to be, 
how much more could be accomplished 
and how much happier everyone would 
be.—D. E. W., Indiana. 


Art Study 


I have found it very helpful to give 
art talks once a week during the morn- 
ing exercises. I have quite a large 
collection of pictures which I mounted 
myself and after each is studied we 
place them on the railing above the 
blackboard. It is amazing to note the 
interest and enthusiasm the children 
show in being able to recognize the pic- 
tures. Often before taking up the new 
pictures I give a review on the names 
of the pictures and artists studied in 
previous lessons. 

We bought three new pictures last 
year with the money our room earned 
at the State and County Fair in prizes, 
They are: “Christ at Twelve,” which 
we have hung at the front of the room, 
“The Shepherdess and the Sheep,” and 
“A Distinguished Member of the Hu- 
mane Society.” The children are very 
fond of these, partly because they 
earned them. 

To me picture study is indispensable 
to the child’s education. The morning 
exercises provide time to develop art 
study. I try to have the first fifteen 
minutes in the morning so interesting 
that the children will want to be there 
on time. I believe that a day well 
started is usually a day well ended.— 
LetTA ITZEN, Nebraska. 


‘Spelling Contests 

The interest in the spelling lessons 
seemed to be lagging so I suggested a 
contest. The children were interested 
at once. We talked it over together 
and they decided that they would like 
to have a contest between the two sec- 
tions of the room. When asked what 
they would like to name the two sides, 
they agreed to have one side called the 
O— team, giving the name of our town, 
and the other side the A— tean, giv- 
ing the name of a neighboring town, 
our rival in baseball, debate, etc. The 
record was kept each day on the black- 
board. Each child having 100 in spell- 
ing counted one point for his team for 
that day. The contest lasted one 
month. The interest was so great that 
the children asked to take their words 
home to study at noon and at night so 
as to make it absolutely sure that they 
would win a point for their side. 

When. the contest was over they 
asked to have another game. This time 
they decided to have a month’s contest 
between the boys and girls. As we had 
just been studying the continents in ge- 
ography, they wanted one team called 
the North American team and _ the 
other the South American team. The 
enthusiasm still continues.—A. F. S., 
Massachusetts. 


Playing Store 

Perhaps some teachers will be inter- 
ested to learn how my thitd and fourth 
grade pupils play store. I procured 4 
large catalogue from a mail order 
house and purchased several boxes of 
toy money. I divided the money equally 
among the children and appointed two 
storekeepers and five wholesale deal- 
ers. The catalogue is our wholesale 
house. Those in charge of the busl- 
ness hold office one week, so that all 
may have their turn. The work of the 
wholesale dealers is to cut from the cat- 
alogue articles which are to be sold to 
the storekeepers who, in turn, sell to 
the consumers at a small profit. 
course the store stock was smell at 
first, but as the consumers purchased 
freely more articles were added until 
now we have quite a store and the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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° Through Columbia Records 


HOUSANDS of schools in America close their doors History, Geography, Literature, and Ensemble Singing. 
































each afternoon. Other schools are open day and One of the surest and most natural methods of develop- 
night. They not only bring together the young people of _—inga spirit of mutual understanding among people every- 
the community, but they are bringing the communit where is by Community Singing. This is easy with the 
y> y ging y y y ging y 
spirit to old and young alike. New Columbia Band Accompaniment Records that get 
Columbia Records hold almost endless possibilities everybody singing the minute they start to play. You 
for community and classroom work, with their Rote no longer need a piano, an accompanist, or a leader. 
? g p ) p ’ 
Songs, Rhythmic Play, Folk Songs and Folk Dances, This list gives you some idea of the possibilities of 
Penmanship, Music Appreciation, Correlation with these wonderful records: 
(a) The Star Spangled Banner. (Key) A-3107 (a) Dixie. (Emmett) 
b) Good Night, Ladies 10-inch (b) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. A-3112 
a) Aloha Oe. (Liliuokalani) 85 10-inch 
b) O Come, All Ye Faithful. (Reading) c (a) Auld Lang Syne. (Burns) 85 
(a) America. (Smith) (b) The Little Brown Church in the Vale. c 
(b) Home, Sweet Home. (Payne) — ‘ 
(a) Annie Laurie. (Douglass) 85 (a) Old Black Joe. (Foster) A-3113 
(b) Out on the Deep. (Lohr) Cc te —— ~~ , [eee 
P ita. ton 
(a) Battle Hymn of the Republic. (Howe) a) Juanita. (Nor 85c 
(b) My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster) A-3109 (b) Nearer, My God to Thee. (Mason) 
(a) Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young } 10-inch (a) Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground A-3114 
Charms. (Moore) 85c (b) Jingle Bells 10-inch 
(b) Stars of the Summer Night. (Pease) (a) Love’s Old Sweet Song. (Molloy) 85c 
a) Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. (Shaw) (b) Come, Thou Alenighty King. (Wesley) 
b) I Need Thee Every Hour. (Lowry) A-3110 (a) Tenting Tonight. (Kittredge) A-3115 
a) Sweet and Low. (Barnby) 10-inch (b) Li Long Ago. (Bayly) 10-inch 
(b) Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party. (Seeing] 85c (a) Silent Night. (Gruber) 85 
Nellie Home.) (b) My Bonnie c 
(a) America, the Beautiful. (Ward) (a) Onward, Christian Soldiers. (Sullivan) 
(b) A Merry Life. (Funiculi-Funicula.) (Denza) | A-3111 (b) Nellie Was a Lady. (Foster) _ A-3116 
(a) OldFolksat Home. (Swanee Ribber.) (Foster) $10-inch (a) Levee Song. (I’ve Been Wukkin’ On De 10-inch 
(b) When Johnny Comes Marching Home.| 85c Railroad. ) 85c 
(Lambert) (b) Santa Lucia 
Clip this coupon and mail today 
Teacherswhoareunableto secure these or any other school records from local ‘a 8 SS SS SS a a ee ae ae 
Columbia dealers may send orders direct to Educational Department, | COLUMBIA GRA PHOPHONE COMPANY 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Gotham National Bank Bldg., N. Y. City. Eiucnslonal Drgsnemnine a, eee 
sotham Wationa an dg., New ork ity’ 
| Please send me the following literature: 
Columbia School Grafonola Literature as listed on the coupon will be mailed on request | PR otaiercon decried 
° e Children’s Record List 0 
with Pushmobile EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | ae es o 
Doors fitted with lock and key. | Guinan Catitiin oO 
Seven shelves for records. COLUMBIA GRAP HOP HONE COMP ANY | OE Ee Ae ee : 
ae ly ay Bey eg Gotham National Bank Building, New York City Ditch cicnhicarcuabininen 
Either Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory: Toronto | WSO hcg Gcaetcsd bacecacentnedeuacnen 
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For Correct Posture 
and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 


---USE--- 







The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 





PATENTED sg 

One unit for each pupil. 

Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 

Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 

Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘‘EMPIRE.”’ Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Empire Building - - Rochester, N. Y. 































Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers. 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 







monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed - making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 


Easy Payments Bargain Offer VEREE TRIAL 
COUPON 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save ¢ 0 up 0 n 


to pay cash, Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
{ently small that you will hardly notice them, 
Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
derful easy payment bargain SHIPMAN-WARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
offer now, so you can send 2471 Shipman B rose 














while all the time you are paying, you will be 
and Ravenswood 


enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine 
Avenues, chicago 
for and be sure of getting : venues, 
: Send b ti 1 Easy Payment Bargain 
your Underwood at a big 4 Offer No. 3471 of a standard Visible Writing 


> F Tri 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
ne weno none aren Gave fo Oa ae saving and on our easy a Underwood. This is not an order and does not 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for terms. obligate me to buy. 

ourself how new itis and how well it writes. 

ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans- 


ection will not cost yous sinele penny Act MOWODAY T are ....ssecsssecseesssessseessneesseess 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 7 Strector 





SHIPMAN-WARD | MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO y) R.uP.D. NO. secsecccscccccccccccercvvsvcccsoecs 
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The National Week of Song 


MAKE YOUR PLANS EARLY FOR THIS ANNUAL FEBRUARY FESTIVAL 


T may be that we have too many special “weeks” in the United 
States; but surely the National Week of Song is not one that we 
can afford to dispense with. We never tire of celebrating the 
great annual festivals such as Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Well, the Week of Song is a festival too—‘“a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul.” Coming as it does in February and including Washington’s 
Birthday, it offers the best of opportunities for promoting patriotism 
and those sentiments in homes and communities that, in their sum 
total, so profoundly affect national life. This does not mean a concen- 
tration in one week that will relieve us from all emphasis on music 
for the rest of the year. It means only that people shall have a chance 
to discover how much enjoyment they can provide for themselves, 
instead of depending entirely on professional entertainers. 


Communities which in past years have observed the National 
Week of Song will not need to be told how much they may benefit 
from it. Ever since the movement was first advocated by NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in 1915, it has continued to spread. We 
anticipate that almost countless communities will automatically, as 
February approaches, arrange to duplicate the successes of previous 
years. 

Many ways will be evident in which the teacher can to advantage 
utilize the Week of Song in her classroom. Correlations can be made 
in many fields. Merely the titles of patriotic and folk songs, of 
hymns and songs of sentiment, should call to mind a wealth of asso- 
ciations. Moreover, in these days when so many schools possess a 
phonograph, much can be done to cultivate familiarity with the melo- 
dious airs from grand and light operas. Librettos may be availabie 
in which the English equivalent-of foreign text:is presented—and 
such music teaches itself, incidentally providing a striking contrast 
to the current jazz. 


But for the most part, so far as the community is concerned, the 
National Week of Song offers an opportunity for young people to 
become well acquainted with the songs that are a part of their heri- 
tage, and for older persons to renew such acquaintance. There is not 
space here to make specific suggestions as to the songs to be used. 
The best collections will contain an ample variety, and some songs 
should be selected from each group. 


P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner of Education, 
has said: “That music plays an important part in the life of a people 
and should therefore have an important place in the system of educa- 
tion in any State or nation has been understood by the foremost edu- 
cators for three thousand years. Among a practical, industrial, and 
commercial people, like ourselves, good music is necessary not only 
for enjoyment and recreation, but also for inspiration and for salva- 
tion from death in the din and dust of trade; and this music should be 
democratic in the truest and best sense. This it can never be until it 
becomes an integral part of the education given in the schools of all 
grades, as it is in the schools of some other countries. Sooner or later 
we shall not only recognize the culture value of music, we shall also 
begin to understand that, after the beginnings of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geometry, music has greater practical value than any 
other subject taught in the schools.” 


In many communities the teacher is looked to as the natural leader 
in promoting an observance of the Week of Song. If you cannot 
undertake the work as chairman of a committee, seek the enthusiastic 
support of someone who is more or less of a musician, but who is 
chiefly gifted in being able to arouse an audience and persuade it to 
break silence, even if there is not one trained voice within thirty 
miles. See to it that everybody is provided with the words of songs 
and if possible with the music also. If you have facilities, flash the 
songs on ascreen. That centers attention. Encourage part singing, 
and if possible group your crowd so as to facilitate this and improve 
the effect. Rounds will be enjoyed, even if they are not very well 
handled. Vary your programs to include an occasional vocal solo, 
quartet or instrumental selection—making use of all available local 
talent. Introduce a pantomime, either relating to one of the songs, oF 
picturing incidents in the life of the composer. Arrange for a good 
climax before people begin to get tired. 


Perhaps one general community meeting during the week will be 
all that is practicable. But the churches could be asked to lay e- 
pecial stress on the old familiar hymns that are too often neglected 
at regular services, and a union song service, instead of the cus 
tomary prayer meeting, could be held. 

Above all, encourage your pupils, and through them the parents 
and other patrons, to look forward to the National Week of Sorig as4 
treat. Keep them reminded of the date—always the week inciuding 
Washington’s Birthday, this year February 18-24—and welcome sus 
gestions from whatever source. If your observance is notably su¢ 
cessful, write and tell us what made it so. Your experience will help 
others next year. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Diary of a Lonesome Girl 


April 12 
Dear Diary: 


I promised to tell you everything, Dear 
Diary, and I’m going to keep my promise. 
But it’s awfully hard sometimes to write 
down just how I feel. For Iam so discour- 
aged. Met Edith Williams today on the car. 
She was going somewhere with Jimmy. 
And her clothes were so becoming that I 
envied her. Yes, I envied her clothes and 
I envied her sitting there with Jimmy. My 
hair is prettier than Edith’s, isn’t it? And 
my eyes—and my complexion? Then why 
am I always so lonesome—so much alone? 
Can’t you help me, Diary? Bobbie’s better 
today. 


s 
April 15 


More trouble, Diary. Mother said today 
that the money she’d saved for my new 
dress would have to go to pay Bobbie’s 
doctor bill. I’m trying to be brave, Diary, 
but I’m so disappointed. I wanted to go 
to a dance on the 26th. Shall I go, Diary? 
I wonder if I can fix up that white organ- 
die from last season? 


Dg 
April 18 


Went to church this morning. Walked home with 
Alice Browning. Saw Jimmy. He’s always with 
Edith Williams. Oh, if I only had some pretty clothes 
—just a few of them, Diary, how happy I would be! 
Mother tries so hard to save, but Dad never earned 
a large salary. And everything I earn goes: toward 
keeping house. But I can still smile, can’t I, Diary? 
Maybe, some day, my ship will come in and I’ll live 
happily ever after. Do you think any one will ever 
fall in love with me? 


s 


April 23 


I’ve decided to wear my organdie to the dance. I 
do hope none of the girls remember it from last 
year. That new sash may help. Do men ever re- 
member dresses, Diary? Jimmy will be there with 
Edith Williams. Always Edith Williams. Oh, if I 
only had some becoming clothes! 


bd 
April 27 


I couldn’t write to you last night, Diary—I just 
couldn’t. I cried myself to sleep when I got home 
from the dance. Every girl had a new dress but me. 
I think Edith Williams’ was best of all. Do you think 
Jimmy will marry her? Do you? He hardly looked 
at me last night. I came home all alone—so tired 
and discouraged. Isn’t there something I can do to 
get pretty clothes? 


s 
May 15 
Met Mrs. Peters today, with her two children. Poor 
woman—she hasn’t had a new dress in years. She 
can’t afford those in the shops and she can scarcely 
sew at all. I wish I could sew, Diary—then I could 
make my own clothes. Saw Jimmy walking down 
the street today while I was buying a magazine, but 
Wittens see me. I guess he was thinking of Edith 
ams. 


s 
May 16 

‘Remember that magazine I bought yesterday? 
Well, I sat up late last night reading it. I just 
couldn’t put it down. For in it I found the story of 
a girl just like myself. She couldn’t afford pretty 
clothes, either, and she was, oh, so discouraged. And 
then she learned of a school that teaches you, right 
at home, to make your own clothes for a half or a 
third of what you would pay in the shops. Do you 
think I could learn, too, Diary? I’m going to find 
out, anyway. 


ss 
May 18 

More good news, Diary! You know Mrs. Dever- 
eaux, who has that dressmaking shop on Broad 
Street? She is the best dressmaker in town. I asked 
her yesterday if she had studied in Paris. ‘“No—not 
in Paris, my dear, but right in my own home. Every- 
thing I know about dressmaking and millinery I 
learned from the Woman’s Institute.” Do you hear, 
Diary—the Woman’s Institute! Why, that’s the very 
School to which I wrote the other night! 


s 

May 19 
Early today the postman brought me a good thick 
letter fromm the Woman’s Institute. I fairly snatched 
it from his hand. Guess he thought it was a love- 
letter. Why, Diary, do you know the Institute is the 
most wonderful school I ever heard of? Think of it, 
waite I’ve been so unhappy, thousands of other girls 
a been learning right at home to make just the 
— of pretty, becoming clothes they’ve always 
bap tape at oh! such wonderful savings. If they can 

0 it, why can’t I? I can, Diary, and I’m going to! 


s 
July 16 
ne know I’ve forgotten you for nearly two months, 
wiht but I’ve been awfully busy since I enrolled 
oe the Woman’s Institute. Think of it, Diary, I’m 
eee how to make the pretty clothes I have 
ways wanted. I’ve finished the first three lessons, 





Among the readers of “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans’’ there are thousands of 
“lonesome girls.”” Yes, and just around the 
corner there are thousands of .“‘(Jimmys.” 
There’s a real and ‘timely message here for 
every woman and girl who wants to know 
the happiness of having pretty clothes. 


and already I’ve made the prettiest blouse. Just 
think of being able to sew for yourself and have 
pretty things for just the cost of materials! 


s 
August 30 


Well, it’s happened, Diary. There was another 
dance last night and I wore my new dress. You 
should have seen the girls. They were so surprised. 
They all wanted to know where I bought it. And 
when I told them I had made it myself they would 
hardly believe me. And the men! Don’t tell me they 
don’t notice pretty things. My dance card was filled 
in five minutes. I’ve never had such a good time in 
my life. Jimmy and Edith aren’t engaged yet, Diary. 
Jimmy’s coming to see me on Wednesday night. 


54 
October 15 


Here it is only the middle of October and already 
I have more pretty Fall clothes than I ever had in 
my life. And altogether they have cost me no more 
than one really good dress or suit would have cost 
ready-made. Oh, there’s a world of difference in the 
cost of things, Diary, when you make them yourself 
and pay only for the materials. Besides, I’ve made- 
over all my last year’s clothes—they look as pretty 
as the new ones and the expense of new trimmings 
and findings was almost nothing at all. My friends 
are wondering at the change in me, but we know 
what did it, don’t we, Diary? : 


4 
November 8 


Awfully busy, Diary. I’ve started to sew for other 
people. I made a silk dress for Mrs. Scott and a 
blouse for Mrs. Perry last week. Mrs. Scott paid me 
$10 and Mrs. Perry $3.25. Think of it, Diary—little 
me who couldn’t sew a stitch a few months ago, mak- 
ing clothes for other people. Mother just can’t get 


over it. She’s actually smiling these days. Says I’m 
gece to earn $30 a week, soon. Do you think so. 
ary? 


P. 8. Had the nicest letter from Mrs. Picken, the 
Director of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute. 
She must be a wonderful woman, Diary. She’s so 
sympathetic—so_ kind. I think she understands 
women better than any one else in America. She’s 
taken a personal interest in me from the very start. 


bd 
November 17 


Remember mother’s prediction that I would soon 
be making $30 a week as a dressmaker? Well, last 
week I made $35! We'd still be in the same old rut 
if I hadn’t sent in that coupon. Isn’t it wonderful 
what a difference a little thing like that makes? It 
hasn’t been hard, either—everything is so clearly 
explained in word and picture. Oh, yes, Diary—I 
want to whisper something in your ear. I—I think 
Jimmy loves me. 


s 
November 20 


The most wonderful, wonderful thing has hap- 
pened, Diary. immy has asked me to marry him. 
It’s to be in the spring, just as soon as I get my trous- 
seau ready. It’s going to be the best trousseau a 
girl ever had, every stitch of it worked by my own 
hands. Jimmy wanted to know what had caused 
the wonderful change in me, and I told him all about 
the Woman’s Institute. He wouldn’t believe it until 
I showed him my lessons. He looked them over and 


then said they were so easy and simple that he 
thought he would take up dressmaking himself. 
Imagine Jimmy sewing, Diary! 


November 26 


Gladys Graham came in to see me today. 
I think she had been crying. Said she 
was discouraged because she didn’t have 
pretty clothes. Then I told her all about 
the Woman’s Institute. I think she’s going 
to find out about it. I hope she does. 
Think where I would be, Diary, if I hadn't 
seen that magazine. Goodbye, Diary— 
Jimmy’s here and I can’t neglect him even 
for you. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to have 

prettier, more becoming clothes for 

yourself and your family for less 
than half what they now cost you? 
Wouldn't you like to have two or three 
times as many clothes at no increased 
expense? 


You can do it by making them yourself. 
You can save at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of 
material it contains would cost not more 
than $15. On a dress retailing at $20, 
you can save $12 or $14. Even ona blouse 
or a child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save 
$2.50 to $3 by buying the materials and 
making it yourself. 

Are such savings as these worth while? What 
would it mean to you to be able to save half or two- 
thirds of what you spend for clothes each season? 
Think of the other comforts or little luxuries you 
could enjoy or the money you could put away. 

You can learn easily and quickly to make pretty, 
becoming clothes for yourself and others,. and you 
can do it right at home, in your spare time, through 
the Woman’s Institute. There is not the slightest 
doubt about it. More than 125,000 women and girls, 
in city, town and country, have proved, by the clothes 
they have made and the dollars they have saved, the 
success of the Institute’s method. 

It makes no difference where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on by mail, and it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the day, or 
have household duties that occupy much of your 
time, because you can devote as much or as little of 
your time to the course as you desire and just when 
it is convenient. 

Through this new method, you learn how to make 
all stitches and seams; draft patterns; use tissue- 
paper patterns; judge, select, buy and use materials; 
make simple, practical waists, skirts and dresses, 
perfect-fitting underwear and lingerie, dainty 
infants’, children’s and misses’ clothing, afternoon 
coats, suits and dresses, evening gowns and wraps, 
tailored coats, skirts and complete suits; renovate, 
dye and make over garments; how to embroider, etc. 

Every step is not only fully explained in words, 
but is actually shown by means of more than 2000 
illustrations—so that it is practically impossible to 
make mistakes. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive dress; how 
to design and create original dresses; how to copy 
garments you see in shop windows, on the street, 
or in the fashion magazines; or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete that hun- 
dreds of students, with absolutely no other prepara- 
tion, have opened up shops.of their own, and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as_ professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you absolutely nothing to find out all about 
the Woman's Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card, or the convenient cou- 
pon and you will receive, without obligation, the 
full story of this great school that has brought to 
women and girls all over the world, the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes and hats, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


T tells all about the 

Woman’s Institute. It de- 
scribes the courses in detail 
and explains how you, too, 
can learn easily and quickly, 
in spare time at home, to 
make your own clothes and 
hats, and dress better at less 
cost, or prepare for success 
in the dressmaking or milli- 
nery profession. 


Use the coupon below or 
write a letter or post card. 
A copy of this handsome 
— will come to you, absolutely free, by return 
mail. 

-_—— — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — - 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-A, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and teli me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 

(€ Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 








0 Millinery 
0.Cooking 








Name ines seaseeecuneceeseconacesed eo 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 

Street 
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Ineu Form 


HE PNEU FORM is the only 
dress form in the world which re- 
produces the exact figure in every 


detail. Simply inflate the form inside 
your fitted waist lining. You can regu- 
late the height to suit yourself. For drap- 
ing skirts, Pneu Form is unexcelled. For fitting 
waists and entire gowns, nothing is half so good. 
With Pneu Farm, the most elaborate gown can 
be made without a single try-on. One form 
serves the entire family. When not in use it slips 
into the small stand box shown in the illustration. 


THE PNEU FORM COPIPAN 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 
Dept. N 3, 20 East 18th St., New York City 


Please send booklet “‘It's You"’ and details of your 


pay-as-you-use plan. 
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miVwWear this 


yen et) 
S207 710 Days FREE 


LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring 
has 7 perfectly-matched stones, 
Looks like a 1% carat solitaire. 
Stands all diamond tests for 
beauty, hardness, brilliance. SOLID 
14K GOLD pierced mountings. Simply 
send name, address and finger size. 
Pay $4.50 to postman when ring ar- 
rives. Wearit 10 days. If satisfied, 
pay us $2 a month for 6 months and 
the ring is yours. If not satisfied, we 
will return your $4.50. 


Order NOW - at OUR RISK! 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 


1139 Elmwood Ave., - Providence, R. I. 
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Howto Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means 
that shows just how 
to obtain the most 
desirable form ofin- 
come on a sound, 
sane monthly pay- 
ment p 

This book tells how to become a stock- 
holder and share in the profits and divi- 
dends of U. S. Steel, American Woolen, 
Sears Roebuck, Western Union, and such 
securities, which are the backbone of 
American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We will send you this book free, and ex- 
plain to you the new Wallace plan, which 

rotects your interest regardless of mar- 

et changes. No calls for additional funds. 
You get dividends and any market in- 
creases from date of purchase. No spec- 
ulative or_unlisted securities sold on the 
Wallace plan, This is a new and unusual 
income building plan for business and 
professional men and women —for farm- 
ers, mechanics, teachers and others of 
average means. Youcan start building your income 
with $10 to $15a month, At the present time Amer- 
ica’s soundest securities can be bought at bargain 
prices. Write today for this interesting new book— 
“How To Buy An Income.”’ It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 


= 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange = 
= 
= 


TTT Mitte. 
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159 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 60) 


storekeepers are forced to hire a couple 
of clerks. 

Our store buys produce consisting of 
eggs, chickens, vegetables, etc.—pic- 
tures cut from farm and poultry maga- 
zines—paying the regular market 
price. The clerks give slips which were 
donated by one of the grocery stores. 
All the business is done on a cash ba- 
sis. At the end of each “playing store 
period” we check up to see that no mis- 
take is made in multiplication, addi- 
tion, division, or subtraction, and that 
our slips tally with the money received. 
If we find that a mistake has been 
made, we always try, like “Honest 
Abe,” to find the one who has lost 
money in the transaction. 

The children never tire of playing 
store. I find that it is a great help in 
discipline, making pupils alert and 
careful; it overcomes their self-con- 
sciousness; and gives them a practical 
knowledge of business affairs (because 
it is not long before some of the chil- 
dren are rich, some poor, some in mod- 
erate circumstances, just as in life, al- 
though they all started with the same 
amount of money). Best of all, it 
gives the children a solid foundation 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
which would not be so attractive to 
them if learned in the usual way.— 
EUNICE PEIRCE STOVALL, Oregon. 


Country Life Betterment Posters 


Teachers are beginning to realize 
more and more the value of pictures in 
presenting ideas. The visual impres- 
sion seems to be far and away more 
effective than the impressions received 
through other sense avenues. 

I have always made extensive use of 
picture posters and charts in teaching 
any subject. One of the most impor- 
tant phases of rural teaching is the 
presenting of right ideals of country 
life to boys and girls in the grades. If 
country life is ever going to be perma- 
nently satisfying, if the problems of 
the rural community are ever going to 
be solved, the children of to-day, who 
are the citizens of to-morrow, must be 
furnished with the vision of the possi- 
bilities of the rural community. Give 
them concrete pictures of what may be 
accomplished in the betterment of 
country life, and then leave it to them 
to work out these problems as they be- 
come the landowners and farmers of 
the future. 

In the first place, we collect all the 
pictures we can find from magazines, 
posters, etc., showing the beauty, the 
abundance, the pleasures, or the inde- 
pendence of life in the open country. 
Then we try to find quotations or po- 
ems bearing upon the. same _ idea. 
These we cut out, arrange carefully 
and mount on large sheets of dark 
cardboard. Every picture should be 
neatly labeled with a description of 
the idea it suggests or with a suitable 
poem. These charts are then arranged 
in a conspicuous place in the school- 
room for the benefit of adult visitors 
or used as illustrative material for 
short talks at the meetings of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs or at Farmers’ 
Clubs.—M. T. J., Minnesota. 


Sensible Method for Teaching Spelling 
If you have a school this year where 
there is no interest in spelling, or where 
you have some poor spellers who lag 
behind the rest of the class and take 
out all the joy experienced by those 
who like spelling, try this plan. It has 
worked successfully for me in many 
places. 5 

Arrange the pupils’ names in a list 
and number them so their turn to spell 
always comes in the same place. Call 
on the first child to stand and spell un- 
til he misses a word at the first com- 
plete trial. Then the next one on the 
list and so on through the whole list, 
when you begin with the first one 
again. 

All pupils begin with the same word 
and spell until they miss. The points 
that count are—first, to spell the most 
words at one standing, and second, to 
lead the class in getting the number of 
words for the year. When any pupil 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





Every D ay Plans For Teachers of All Grades. By 


NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra. 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
— Stories— Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 

















\) ] 9 0 ti B k Prepared Especially for 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
ce cy § ues 10n 00 SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.’ 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: C FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 




















The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. . 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
t of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for it li bundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











Practical Selections Campile an¢ Edited by 


GRACE B. FAXON 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of al] grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





Pra ctical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. a 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- Normal I bette 
days, used in the schoolrooms. ard Primary Plans 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak”? ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study ai 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 5 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, “fo Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














The School Year Compiled and Edited by 


GRACE B. FAXON. 
This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The textis divided into ten sections, 


each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the st ds of education. Thus “Home”? is the topic 
chosen for the first school menth—Geshener, This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the foeuiie ofsuch a bond. 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it is equally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
hroughout are valuabl ts of ideas for d ion, c ion work, etc. 


256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper war splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 





























COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘*How # Did It’? (See description on page 80 of Nov. number)...-..-- 2.00 












Every Day Plans, “Grvcar's Entortainmentan and “HOW F Did U9? oc... ccsssecseesenn eens 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year... 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai: t Le eee seve BS 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How 1 Did It?’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It?’............. 1.75 

ractical Selections 1.75 


Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and PracticalSelections 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest 
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«[mitation is the sincerest flattery” 
There have been 


many imitations of 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


but none has stood the test of 
time and proven to be “just as 

”? 
poe The genuine 
Baker’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate prepara- 
tions have been on 
the market for over 
140 years and are 
the first choice of 
good housekeepers 


the country over. 





REG. U.Ss PAT, Orr, 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


. for § m 
selling 10 packages Bluine at 15¢ a pekg. Write today. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 631 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 








Who wants a free trip 
to Europe next summer? 


7OU can obtain a free trip to Europe 
F under the most unusual circumstances. 
Simply organize a party of I5 or more persons 
with complete booking through Gates Tours 
and you may go with them—Free of every 
cent of expense, 


The work is perfectly simple and entails 
only the booking through Gates Tours of 15 
= more people. If through your effort fifteen 
cif your friends take a Gates Tour, we will 
me you a tour absolutely free of charge. 
the wegular organization will take over all 
the work, both here and abroad, of making 
Steamship, railroad and hotel reservations, 
Supplying guides, etc. 
one Tours provide European travel at 
eae puoually moderate cost, from $395 up- 
vards. If you want to go to Europe Free 
write today, 


All Gates Tours include Paris and the American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS— Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Reasonable Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris Rome 


——S> 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 44) 


aspect. Here the indifference often 
amounts to antagonism, and the re- 
sults are poorer than some of the work 
of the lower grades. In attacking this 
condition I have tried many schemes, 
only to have most of them fall flat. I 
tried, with moderate success, the plan 
of posting the best compositions on the 
walls of the schoolhouse, but found 
that this honor must be accorded to 
young and old alike, and the advanced 
pupils insisted that it was no treat to 
them to have their work hung up beside 
that of younger students as if for com- 
parison. Admitting the truth of this 
argument, I set out to find some work- 
able scheme and happily hit upon an 
idea that produced splendid results. 

Among ourselves, we call it the 
School Magazine, but its heading is 
properly worded to arouse the inter- 
est of the reader, and contains the 
name of the school. The cover design 
is appropriate to the season and is 
drawn by a different member of the 
class each month. Another member 
writes about four hundred words on 
National Current Events for the 
month, another on Foreign Events, 
another writes the School Items, etc.; 
until a department is taken by each 
member of the three highest grades. 
Other suggested departments might 
be: Community Happenings, Political 
Notes, The Realm of Science, Puzzles 
and Brain Teasers, etc., and to add a 
touch of levity, a page of jokes. Ifthe 
school is large, several pupils might 
work on the same department. The 
items may be taken, more or less, from 
newspapers and periodicals, many of 
which are admirably adapted to the 
purpose. The personnel of the de- 
partments is changed every month in 
order that each pupil may have a 
chance to try his ability. 

These departments form the skeleton 
of the magazine, which is compiled 
monthly. Then the best compositions 
of the month are included, along with 
any special articles that the ingenuity 
of the teacher and the pupils may sug- 
gest. The teacher acts as editor, and 
she should write a page or so of edi- 
torials on appropriate subjects each 
month by way of example. 

The articles, department items, edi- 
torials, etc., should be copied in ink by 
their authors on one side of ordinary 
8% x 11 lined writing paper, with their 
headings lettered over them, together 
with the name and grade of the writer. 
The cover design should be done on 
ordinary 9x12 drawing paper with 
about an inch and a half left blank at 
the top for lapping over, and the de- 
signer’s name in small letters at the 
bottom. 

When the paper is entirely copied, 
arrange the sheets in the order desired 
and place the cover on top. Let the 
sheets be even at the bottom and bend 
the projecting cover back over the top 
and down the back as far as it will go. 
Fasten the whole together with round- 














| 
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headed paper fasteners to form a book 
that may be opened from the bottom. 

The little magazine is sent to each 
of the patrons in turn, and the pupils 
are eager to take it home to show their 
parents, who quite often become as en- 
thusiastic as the young contributors; 
for by it they are enabled to read the 
work of their own children and to 
compare it with that of others; and 
the children are encouraged to do their 
best because they know that their writ- 
ings serve as a basis for such com- 


parison. 
The magazine has done wonders 
both in raising the interest of the 


school and in bettering the quality of 
the work. In addition to these highly 
desirable results, it has fostered the 
interest in current events that is in- 
separable from good citizenship, it has 
stimulated a wider and more intelli- 
gent reading of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and it has given an interest to 
the art work which before had seemed 
drudgery to both teacher and pupils. 
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TELL ME A STORY”—2e%2,it on 
September, October, November. Write for our 30 day offer. 
G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO., 4559 Forrestville Aves, Chicago, !1!. | 
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| Music Has 


‘Come Into 
Its Own 





Music—inspiring and invigorating—now ranks with the 
three R’s in importance. Finally it has come into its own. 
Educators the country over declare music is absolutely 
necessary in daily school work. , 


Which instrument? That’s the question. W. Otto Miess- 
ner, Originator of the small piano for schools and creator 
of the improved Monogram, understands your problems. 
He has embodied in the “Baby Upright” Supreme exclusive 
features adapted to special school requirements. 


The light, easily portable Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches 
high, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 2 feet deep. It weighs but 
375 pounds. A remarkable achievement in tone and in 
mechanical construction. Comparable with the best in- 
struments made. 

The improved Monogram is endorsed by supervisors and 
superintendents of leading schools throughout America. 
It’s THE piano for your school. 


Full information in the new Monogram catalog. Fully ex- 
plained plans in the booklet “A Hundred Ways to Raise 
Money.” These two valuable books sent-free on receipt of 
coupon. Mail it NOW. 


The Miessner Piano Company 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen :— 
Please send me the new Monogram catalog: and your 32-pave 
booklet “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” , ai 


Name 
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The Picture 
is the 
Quick--- 
the Intense 
Way of 
Presenting 
the Truth. 





OK.V.Co, , 
Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. 1 

Six hundred stereographs and lantern 

slides, carefully chosen and classified 

by expert teachers, are available in 

this system. 


Why pound away on definitions and 
memory work ? 


Let your pupils see and understand. 


Show them the things studied. A Teachers’ guide, completely  in- 


The Keystone System for Visual dexed, points out daily uses. 


Education furnishes the material. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


‘Originators of Systematized Visual Education’’ 


Meadville, Penna. 


Write for class room demonstratior.. 








Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department of 
Underwood and Underwood. 
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The Very Book You Have Been Wanting— 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of poems. For several years there has been published in 

“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” a department of ‘‘Pcems Our Readers Have Asked 

For.” This has been wonderfully popular. ‘Thousands of teachers have requested the 
publication of desired poems. ‘This book contains over two hundred of those which have 
been most frequently asked for. 

“Poems Teachers Ask For” includes a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others well adapted for memory work, character study and special 
day exercises in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly appreciate the convenience of this compact and compre- 
hensive arrangement of the choicest and most required poems, as well as the saving of time 
and money accomplished by securing them in one volume rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the Poems Included 


Psalm of Life, A 


Abou Ben Adhem First Settler's Story, L'Envoi . d 
American Flag, The The Lips That Touch Liq- Raggedy Man, The 
Asleep at the Switch First Snow-fall, The uor, The Recessional, The . 
Barbara Frietchie Flag Goes By, The Little Boy Blue Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Barefoot Boy, The Give Us Men Lost Chord, The Robert. of Lincoln 
Breathes There the Man Gradatim Mandalay Rock | Me to Sleep 
Building of the Ship House by the Side of Moo Cow Moo, The Seein’ Things 
Chambered Nautilus, The the Road, The Nobility. Seven Times One 
Character of the Hap- How He Saved St. OCuaptain! My Captain Sister and : 

py Warrior Michael's October's Bright Blue Song of the Shirt 
Charge of the Light - yeather Sweet and Low 

Brigade Incident of the French Old Nock on the ‘Teacher's Dream, The 
Children’s Hour samp Stairs, The Thanatopsis 
Christ in Flanders In Flanders Fields Opportunity . Village Blacksmith, 
Christmas Everywhere Jn School-Days Order for a Picture, ,,. rhe : a 
College Oil Cans June An ; Visit from St. Nich- 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the olas, 4 


Kentucky Belle 
Lady Moon 
Landing of the Pilgrims 


Lasca 


We Are Seven 
When the Cows 


Poorhouse 


Curfew Must Not Ring 
Owl and the Pussy Cat, 


Tonight : 
Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 


Come 
Home 


le 
Paul Revere’s Ride Where the West Begins 


Day Well Spent, A Leak in the Dike, The Perfect Day, / Wonderful World, The 
Driving Home the Cows Legend of Bregenz, A Planting of the Apple- Woodman, Spare that 
Each in His Own Legend of the Organ Tree ree 

The Poorhouse Nan Your Mission 


Tongue Builder, 
And More Than 150 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


“Poems Teachers Ask For” contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on a good 
grade of paper and bound in limp cloth covers, 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Ofters on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 























has completed the required work of the 
year I allow the regular time to be 
spent in any way the pupil wishes—in 
the schoolroom reading or drawing, or 
out-of-doors. If the spelling can be 
arranged to come at the end of the day, 
it is well to excuse such pupils that 
much earlier. 

I have had one pupil in the sixth 
grade spell 361 words at one standing, 
—yet she missed on the first word the 
next day. She led the school in the end 
by finishing her spelling work two 
months ahead of the rest of her class. 
It does not make any difference if some 
don’t spell each day. It gives those 
who don’t get their chance to-day that 
much more time to study and lead in 
the number of words spelled at one 
time.—L. K. MerrITT, Washington. 


History and Geography Booklets 

My fifth graders are making an il- 
lustrated history book of the United 
States. From old magazines we choose 
pictures to illustrate different periods 
of history. We write the story under 
each picture. These we paste in our 
books made of large sheets of white 
wrapping paper. Some of our most 
successful pages are those which depict 
the life of the Indians, slavery and the 
present war. 

We also make geography booklets of 
different countries. The pupils make 
an outline of the country and use 
scenes of the country for illustrations. 
We also cut pictures of the products 
from papers and paste into the book- 
lets —A. G. P., Minnesota. 


Doll House Furniture 


My third and fourth grades are 
made up mostly of boys. Busy work 
on Friday afternoon was a puzzle, but 
a puzzle we have solved. The boys 
brought cigar boxes and their jack- 
knives, and we have made splendid 
furniture for a doll house. 

We made separate rooms of manila 
tag-board having three walls and floor. 
The girls brought an old wall-paper 
catalogue and their task was to meas- 
ure and paper the walls of the rooms, 
cut out borders, etc.; make little pic- 
tures in frames and carry out original 
ideas. We used furniture glue, so 
needed no nails. Crepe paper was used 
for curtains. After a room was fin- 
ished we set it on our window ledge, 
making a very attractive display. 

For the legs of chairs, the children 
suggested the round sticks often found 
in candy. For the library table and 
dining room table we used spools, past- 
ing the tops on the spools. After these 
things had been varnished, you would 
hardly have believed they were the 
work of children. Such an undertak- 
ing requires hardly any labor on the 
part of the teacher; the children love 
it, and the result is a very attractive 
exhibit for the parents to see.—AGNES 
ZUBARTH, Minnesota. 


Visualizing Lessons 


Pupils need incentives to keep up 
their interest in school work. Realiz- 
ing this I have my pupils in the seventh 
grade make drawings of the important 
events or things that come in each day’s 
lesson. Whenever possible I have pu- 
pils obtain the object we are studying 
and paste it upon cardboard or draw- 
ing paper instead of making a draw- 
ing. For example, we study cotton in 
the fall, obtain cotton in all of its 
stages and paste it upon cardboard for 
a poster. Then it is ready for display. 

Often we outline the history lesson 
by visualization. Take the admin- 
istration of Washington. We make 
a poster with drawings of the “State 
Capitol,” “The First Cotton Gin,” and 
“The Mississippi River Opened to Com- 
merce.” We also make scrolls with 
“Foreign Affairs” and “Domestic Af- 
fairs” upon them, and draw maps of 
the states admitted at that time. 

Each subject becomes interesting to 
pupils when they can see the object or 
thing they are studying. In physiology 
we make drawings of the eye, ear, 
nose, etc. In arithmetic we make 
drawings of things mentioned in the 
problem. Other subjects are handled 
in much the same way. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from Page 64 








I save all of this work and selog 
the best to place upon display around 
the room. The children bring flour o> 
sugar sacks from home; I dye these a 
dark green with Putnam or Diamond 
dye. Then I cut them into strips about 
two feet wide and sew them together 
I tack this above the blackboard for oy; 
display work. The pupils enjoy seeing 
some of their finished work and, too 
this spurs them on to do their best’ 
Parents and patrons can see some of 
the work that the pupils have been do. 
ing and this helps the teacher as well 
as the pupils—BLANCHE DEBois, Ar. 
kansas. 

A History Game 

I have worked out a little guessing 
game that I find very helpful and ip. 
teresting in teaching my fifth grade 
history class the names of great men, 
I prepared a set of cards by using pic. 
tures and parts of the name. To illus. 
trate, let us take the name Washing. 
ton. I pasted on the card the picture 
of a boy washing his face and wrote 
“ton” to the right of the picture. For 
Adams, I used the picture of some 
river dams and prefixed an “A.” The 
picture of a field with the prefix “Gar” 
made another card. Just the picture 
of a stone wall was used for Jackson, 
Any number of cards may be used and 
an imaginative teacher can utilize the 
same game in teaching the names of 
large cities in geography, or in read- 
ing, to familiarize the child with the 
names of authors whose works they 
have studied. Each pupil was given a 
slip of paper, numbered; as I handed 
the numbered cards to the child he 
wrote his answer after the correspond- 
ing number on the slip; then he handed 
his card to the pupil behind him. In 
this way all the cards were passed 
around the room. When all had fin- 
ished and the slips were checked the 
one succeeding in getting the greatest 
number correct was given a box of 
three pencils with his name on each. 
The cards were then given out and the 
pupils were asked to find out what the 
man did to make him prominent— 
Mrs. E. Q. R., Arkansas. 


Better Daily Attendance 


In order to induce my third and 
fourth grade pupils to attend school 
more regularly and on time I tried this 
plan. I took two large sheets of paper 
of average poster size: Then I searched 
through the advertisements in the mag- 
azines for a good looking illustration 
of a happy, smiling, little girl’s face, 
and one of a boy’s, equally pleasing. | 
selected illustrations which were large 
enough to be seen across the room. 
After cutting these out carefully, | 
pasted each on a large sheet of manila 
paper and printed with large rubber 
type under the picture of the boy, 
“Boys who have been present every 
day,” and the name of the month be- 
low it. Then I proceeded to print in 
the same sized type, the names of all 
the boys having perfect records for 
the month. I did the same with the 
poster for the girls. These posters ! 
fastened with thumb tacks in a con- 
spicuous place in the schoolroom. 

Last month, as a result of this pla, 
thirty-two pupils out of an enrollment 
of forty had perfect attendance ret- 
ords for the month—an_ increase 0 
twenty-four over that of the previous 
months when the average number wit 
perfect attendance records was eight. 
Children in the lower grades enjoy se 
ing their names in print. These post 
ers never escape the notice of visitors 
or supervisors, who usually expres 
some word of comment or approval t 
the girls and boys whose names 4) 
pear on the list, and thus an incentive 
is furnished for the other pupils. Thet 
too, rivalry is established between the 
girls and boys, for each group tries fo 
have the longer list of names on 18 
poster.—LouisE D. Buck, Wisconsi. 


God hides some ideal in every huma! 
soul. At some time in our life we fet 
a trembling, fearful longing to do som 
good thing. Life finds its noble# 
spring of excellence in this hidden 1 
pulse to do our best.—Robert Collyer 
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FOR YOU 


If You Will Accept It 


This little piece of paper, held out so invitingly to you today by this great Organ- 
ization of Teachers for Teachers, may be a veritable Godsend to you within the next 


few months, or weeks, or even days. 


It may be the only thing that stands between you and direst need. 


you from great embarrassment and humiliation. 


But it can do nothing for you—when that time of need does come—unless you 


accept it now. 


Is there any good business reason why any Teacher should longer hesitate, for a single day, to associate her- 


: 


It may save 


self or himself with the thousands of other prudent Teachers who now are protected by the T. C. U.—when the 


cost of complete protection is less than a nickel a day? 


Read What T.C. U. 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days— 
weeks—or months—whether your salary continues or 
not; for injury, for twelve months from date of disabil- 
ity; for sickness that confines you to the house, for six 
months.) This will help you to pay your doctor and your 
nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or in- 
juries. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at 
least once a week. 


You will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work. This will pay your board while you get 
well and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - - - - $ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - - - - 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - - - 10.00 
3ronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - 15.00 


Appendicitis, Goitre, 


Hydrophobia, Kidney Mas- 
toiditis, Tetanus - - - - - - - 


25.00 





Miss Ethel M. Miller, Anaheim, Calif., writes: 
I certainly desire to add a few words of appre- 
ciation for the prompt and courteous way in 
ve you have handled my claim for my recent 

ness, 
longed to the T. C. U. so short a time.” 


Mrs. Helen Whitten, Ontario, Can., writes: “I 
4m much obliged for the fairness and prompt- 
— with which you have settled my claim. My 
illness was sudden, and involved heavy expenses, 
and the receipt of the check has been a great re- 
lief to my mind.” 


_ Supt. Ben, F. Robinson, Nebraska, writes: “I 
am leaving one of the largest companies. in 
merica to join you because you are so prompt 


ou see I am pretty strong for you.” 





These Teachers Know 


I appreciate it especially as I have be- 


and I know each claim will be settled so justly. 634 , - ©. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


pce nssessesemanse 








ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Please Don’t Procrastinate----At Least 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


I 
I 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
j 


Will Do For You 


HOSPITAL Benefits—A 20 per cent increase in 
monthly sick benefits for two months when you 

are confined in an established hospital. 

you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are 
quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This 

insures your income. Regular policy pays for 

quarantine after first week; special policy pays for 

one or more days of quarantine. 

you may elect within 10 days to receive the fol- 
lowing instead of monthly indemnity if you 

prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow - - - - - - = - - = $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow - - - - - - - = - = 50.00 
Broken Leg - - = - - = = - = = = -= «© = = 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap - - - - - - = - = = = = = = 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone ee i 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - - - - - - - 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - - - - - - - - = = = = 60.00 
Dislocated Knee - - - - = - = = = = = = = = 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed - - - 11.67 


[T pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 

First Year for Five Years fifth Year 
Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
Both hands 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
One hand 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 


Send the Coupon 


We shall 





Address 





















“Good Resolution’’ Coupon 


Send It Today 


p----------- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 634 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Benefits. Send me the 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


whole 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


VEG PRAM ORE” op te 








30% 







LOWER 
than others 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. _ Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking con- 
cealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed. tyle shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other styles, 
with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 








Honest Advertising—Fair Prices 
Do you know the market value (wholesale 
price) of selected used No. 4 and No. 5 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


With Back Spacer, Tabulator, Two Color 
Ribbon, Automatic Ribbon Reverse, etc., is 


$27.50 TO $32.50 


We will buy a machine for you at wholesale, 
and charge you only for overhauling (Re- 
building) it, necessary new parts, overhead, 
etc., and guarantee it perfect for five years. 
By our New and Honest Plan, you get a ma- 
chine at less than one-half the price of a new 
machine, (And we think that’s enough to 
pay forany used or rebuilt typewriter). A 
postal will bring folder explaining this plan. 
The war is over and we believe many Type- 
writer Rebuilding firms are charging too 
much. Discourage continued high prices. 
Pittsburg Typewriter & Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Our references: Publishers of this paper. 

















Make this sweater for $2.00 


GEND for free sample card of yarns 
and get free directions for 
this new stripedslip-on. Peace Dale 
Yarns are the finestall-wool worsted 

yarns. Prices 10 to 40% cheaper 

than any yarns anywhere near 
the same same. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 






Free Samples—Send today for 90 
free yarn samples and free directions 


... Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 864, 
25 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Peace Dale Yarns 








The little matter of 35 ets. (coin or stamps) will 
bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 


felt want; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 


Will bring YOU want to know what is going on in the 


world, this is your best means, Ifyou want a paper 
From the in your home which is reliable and wholesome, if 


ns you would appreciate a paper which 


What 


puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 
tertainingly, briefly—here it is. Splen- 
did serial and short stories and miscel- 
lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of information. 
Send 15 cts. toshow that you might 
like such a paper and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 
15 cents docs not repay us, but we are 
Address os 


A 
glad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. 
The 


Pathfinder, 587 Langdon Sta., Washington, OD. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Making Your Language Work 


Count 
(Continued from page 32) 


are an aid in the extension of vocab- 
ularies and in acquiring the ability to 
express themselves correctly in in- 
formal talking. 

All these means of expression are 
merely opportunities to use vocabula- 
ries and constructions which must first 
have been acquired by reading. Only 
they who read widely can talk well. 


(To be concluded in February) 


Jakey Blue Jay’s Trick 
(Continued from page 32) 


he forgot to be careful and again im- 
itated the goshawk’s cry. 

Suddenly he heard ‘an answering cry 
above him and thinking that one of his 
comrades had learned his trick, he 
glanced upward but saw the fierce old 
goshawk hovering directly above him. 
To his horror, the great creature be- 
gan to swoop downward, his piercing 
eyes glaring hungrily at his prey. Jak- 
ey dodged just in time to escape those 
terrible claws, 

“So you called me, Master Jay?” 
roared the big hawk. “Well, here I 
am. Come, let’s have a pleasant little 
chat!” . 

“I never called you!” squawked 
Jakey, trembling for the first time in 
his fearless young life and darting in- 
to the wood to escape his pursuer. 

“Then you were mocking me!” 
shouted the goshawk. “I'll teach you 
better manners, young man! You’ll 
make a fine tidbit for my dinner!” 

With the goshawk pressing him 
hard, Jakey dived in and out of the 
wood, calling on his companions for 
help. But as they had all gone off on 
a trip to a distant straw-stack, they 
were too far away to hear his cries. 
Finally, when he was ready to drop 
with exhaustion, he remembered a 
thicket which a family of partridges 
had used as a covert during the au- 
tumn. Plunging through a pine tree, 
whose branches were too dense to per- 
mit the hawk to follow him, he drop- 
ped to the ground and fluttered along 
until he reached the thicket. Into it 
he crept, hiding among the dead leaves 
and snow that had packed in around 
the naked bushes. Half dead with 
fear, he listened to the beat of the en- 
emy’s mighty wings overhead. 

At last he peeped out and saw the 
big hawk perched on the top of a near- 
by tree, evidently waiting for him to 
come out. Wondering desperately how 
he should get rid of his enemy, he be- 
gan very softly to imitate the gos- 
hawk’s own cry, throwing out his 
voice and making it sound faint and 
far away. The hawk’s attention was 
caught at once. Encouraged, Jakey re- 
peated the cry several times, each time 
a little louder than before. For a 
time the hawk hesitated; then, unable 
to resist the temptation, he flew away 
to seek the bird of his own kind that 
seemed to be calling him. 

When Jakey finally crept back to his 
old evergreen, worn out, cold and hun- 
gry, he overheard the other birds chat- 
tering over the trick he had played and 
his narrow escape from the hawk. And 
it was many a long day before he re- 
gained his mischievous desire to tease 
them by imitating the cry of a hawk. 





It is worth while to inquire who 
filled Robinson’s Crusoe’s teeth, and 
cut his hair, and patched his shoes and 
did the many other errands for him 
which a civilized man requires. By 
means of such inquiries we can im- 
press upon our pupils the fact that we 
are dependent upon one another and 
that no one can be independent. In 
this way we can generate and foster 
social consciousness as opposed. to 
self-consciousness. In its large aspect 
education is a preparation for social 
service and this fact can not be too 
strongly emphasized.—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children, 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part VI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part VII—Lincoin Epigrams ( Well 
Part II1I—Acrostics. known Sayings of Lincoln.) 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part VIlI—Dialogues and Plays, 
Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. PartIX—Suggestive Programs. 
There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This book will remedy the omission for it provides much 
for even the first graders. Recitations for Older Pupils embrace 
the famous poems and others of great value though not so well 
known. Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays, many of 
which will include an entire schoolroom. The teacher will be es- 
pecially pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided 
for the younger children. Suggestive Programs show many clever 
arrangements of the material in the book. This collection ‘will make 
it easy to prepare a program for Lincoln’s Birthday, in any school, 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





Part II1l—Acrostics. 


This is a collection of 
need. 


tire room of pupils may 
material for very small 


ton's Birthday. 
192 Pages. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes 


The teacher will find a splendid selection from which to 
choose for a Washington program. Most of the recitations have 
never appeared in any other collection; they have been chosen for 
their naturalness and literary value. 
possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in 
schoolrooms; and another feature is that in many of them an en- 


have any difficulty in arranging a splendid program for Washing- 


a 
PIECES*PLAYS for 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 


; Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington. 
Part VII—Drills and Dances. 

Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 


Washington material that will fill many a 





The Dialogues and Plays 











Also there is an abundance of 


take part. 
With this book no teacher need 


children. 














Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 
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Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand fcr a book of pantomimed songs has been so in- 
sistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. A pan- 
tomimed song is the most appealing of all entertainment features. 
Nothing like this book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book of pantomimes 
at a price within the reach of all. 

Contains More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 

The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Keniucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
looks Up to Thee; Home, Swect Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book, so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





year. 


Star-Spangled Banner” 


Plays for School Days 


This is a collection of twenty-one short plays adapted for intermediate and grammar grades, 
all of which have been used successfully in the schoolroom, They are not selected for any 
particular occasion or season, but are so varied in character, length and adaptability that 
they offer something for use at any time. i 
furnishing material for Friday afternoons or special entertainments at any time during the 
The contents are: 
Celebration, The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The Garden of Flowers, The Circus Comes to 
Town, A May Day Play, Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man’’, Stock, The Pil- 
grims in Their Three Homes, The Crowning of King Corn, “Abe” Lincoln's Neighbors, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, A Columbus Day Play, The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, 
The Use in Useless, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The Queen of the May, How “The 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


It is a most useful book for the teacher to possess, 


The Traitor, How the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ 


Was Written. 


128 Pages. Price 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages. . By) 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.......  .39 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ 39 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. .39 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages............2--4-: Bd 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages....... 39 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages.... 39 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages...... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... a) 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages................. 00 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages..... Stele es Weis 30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............... 30 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. __ 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound........ 35 


The Year’s Entertainments. 


364 pages, cloth bound. 1. 
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TELL ME A STORY”—£s1, it 0" 
September, October November. Write for our 30 day offer. 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CG., 4559 Forrestville AV¢e, Chicago, Ii. 





F. A. OWEN 


Branch Office, 





McCune Bidg., 


PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y: 


DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Send No Money 
For This Beautiful 
Manchurian Fox 










NO Lined 
MONEY $t2 Value 


For this very handsome 





y This scarf represents the 
: Manchurian Fox Fur] best value ever offered. 
; Scarf—it’s the biggest} As quantity is limited, 
i bargain ever offered—it’s| we advise immediate 
i a bargain not to bofound | choosing. The fur is 
ig every day, therefore, do} long and silky—has nat- 
e not delay, but order your] ural head and large 
ss scarf at once, while the] bushy tail. It’s a smart 
a present low price is ef-] looking fur, fully guar- 
i fective—then thank us| anteed. Lined with fine 
F later on for value re-| silk. Comes in brown 
: ceived. and black only, 


| |Send No Money With Order 


* 
fa When your scarf arrives simply pay your Postmaster 
. $4.98, plus a few pennies for mailing. ‘There’s a 
% bona-fide guarantee back of every sale we make— 


a safeguard to you and our thousands of pleased 
customers. If you are not entirely satisfied return 
and we will refund every penny you have paid out. 


LEE THOMAS (CO, 2455-57 Archer Ave. 


« Dept zeo, CHICAGO 
The House of Quality Merchandise 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


— Good —$ 
| & Magazines 
; Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) 

merican Woman, (Monthly) $1.00 

Mother’ s Magazine, (Monthly) LL FIVE 

The Farm Journal, (Monthly)) For1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 265 

A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




































KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, B.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 

endations, on. request. 


Wrapper Table of contents, & comm: . 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


To Our Family Circle—A Happy 
New Year! 
(Continued from page 20) 


some instructors who give excellent lec- 
tures and who are very keen thinkers; 
but because they are so set in their 
ways that they cannot adjust them- 
selves to the ebullient life of students, 
these instructors are always unhappy 
in the classroom. Out of a faculty of 
a thousand men and women, there may 
be fifty who are so fixed in their intel- 
lectual, emotional and physical life 
that they cannot endure the freedom 
and spontaneity of college boys and 
girls, and they regard teaching as a 
hardship. In the same way a person 
who is not very adaptable and who 
does not enjoy fresh, spontaneous ex- 
pression cannot be happy teaching 
either in the elementary school or in 
the high school. 

One sometimes comes across teach- 
ers who are naturally fresh, plastic, 
adaptable, and who enjoy spontaneity, 
but who have gained a false view of 
life in the classroom. They have the 
notion that they should be rigid them- 
selves in order to keep their children in 
order. If such teachers would act nat- 
urally in the schoolroom they would en- 
joy their work much more than they 
do, and their pupils would be happier 
and probably make greater progress. 
The writer has seen a marked change 
occur in this respect during the past 
twenty years. Teachers taken as a 
whole are less formal and stiff and un- 
adaptable to-day than they were for- 
merly, because, for one thing, they 
have a better understanding of child 
nature and the conditions of success in 
teaching than teachers had in an ear- 
lier day. One could name teachers 
who are as fresh and spontaneous as 
their pupils, and yet they have perfect 
control of their classrooms. They 
achieve distinguished success and at 
the same time immensely enjoy their 
work, 

“I always expect to have at least 
one difficult situation to deal with 
every day I am in the schoolroom,” said 
a teacher recently, “and I am surprised 
when a day passes without my having 
to solve a real problem.” This teacher 
is not overcome by her problems, be- 
cause she regards them as inevitable. 
Her philosophy of school life prepares 
her to meet and to deal with problems 
without thinking that her experiences 
are peculiar, or that her school is 
harder than any other, or that her pu- 
pils are bent on evil-doing more than 
are other pupils. Every teacher ought 
to understand that no matter how ex- 
pertly one may teach, how cheerful and 
optimistic she may be, and how adapt- 
able to the spontaneity of her children, 
nevertheless problems will arise, and 
they must not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of teaching. 

Every business man, whatever his 
business, sets aside a certain amount 
of money to meet unexpected disasters 
of one kind or another. He knows that 
it is impossible to prevent all acci- 
dents. By the law of probabilities acci- 
dents will occur no matter how care- 
fully they are guarded against. In the 
same way, by operation of the law of 
probabilities, problems will arise in the 
best-managed, best-taught and _best- 
spirited schools, and teachers must 
solve them as well as they can and 
then forget them. Some of us teachers 
tend to brood over a problem long 
after we should have dismissed it ab- 
solutely from our thought and our feel- 
ing. The chief barrier to enjoyment of 
life in the schoolroom is the tendency 
to brood over difficulties that have 
arisen or that may arise instead of 
solving them as best we can when they 
confront us and then going on to some- 
thing else. 

Again, to every member of the great 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
family circle: Greetings and a Happy 
New Year in the schoolroom! 





That man only has learned to live 
rightly, who takes with a smile the 
world’s praise or blame, and with 
steady head and hand goes straight on 
with the work he has in hand.—Sarah 
Kk. Bolton. 
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LEARN’ 
DRESS DESIGNING 


TELEPHONE UP 7409 





CLARA MOWBURY THOMAS, Prin. S. T. ANTHOHY, SeEc'v 


Pitman’s Shorthand Academp 


$24 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have completed your correspondence course in 
Dress Designing, Dress Making and Coat Making and am 
highly pleased, 

Your course was taken with a view of getting the 
proper instruction so that I could supervise the teach- 
ing of Dress Designing and Dress Making in our school 
next session. We expect to place a first class needle 
woman in active charge of the sewing class. I must 
say that your course has filled the requirement in 
every way. I cannot help but congratulate you and 
highly recommend your course. 

What arrangement can be made so that our students 
can use the model patterns, similar to those sent me 
with my course ? 


Hoping to hear from you, and wishing you every 


success with this splendid system of teaching, I am 
Yours very truly, 
CT/OL CLARA THOMAS, Principal. 











Every teacher should take it up. Teachers everywhere are 
taking up this course, to equip themselves better, for their work. 


GOWN DESIGNING 


Every woman, and every girl, should always wear gowns made up after 
the latest and best style, fabric and color for her own personality. 
The service of a famous and high price designer is not necessary. 


LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 


Any woman or girl, 15 or over, can easily learn DRESS DESIGNING 
and MAKING during spare moments at home IN 10 WEEKS. 
Expert Dress Designers earn from 


$50 to $200 a Week 


Hundreds of teachers, through this course, now design and make 
their own gowns. They have three dresses for the money formerly 


paid for one. 


MANY START PARLORS 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


COUPON 


/ Cut and Mail to 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. W603, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


me absolutely free and 


Others make considerable money 
without cost to me, book containing 
sample lessons in the subject here 


during spare times. 
checked, as taught in 10 weeks’ fascinat- 


ing home study during spare times. 
DRESS DESIGNING MILLINERY 


Kindly send 





Hundreds of Women and 
Girls are learning 


MILLINERY BY MAIL 








/ 


/ is ers 


/ 


LL. 2, 


** FREE SAMPLE LESSONS ** 
Send the coupon—today sure—for 
FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 


Tomorrow may be too late. 
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An Easy, Delightful 
Way to Earn Money 
at Home 





of work that every woman and girl 

likes to do—it is dignified—and it pays 
splendidly. Through the Woman's 
Institute you can now learn easily and 
quickly, in spare time dt home, all the 
secrets of successful millinery—how to 
design, make and trim hats of every kind 
—how to make ribbon flowers and bows— 
how to renovate and make over hats— 
how to go in business for yourself. 


Become a Milliner 
Have a Cozy Little Shop of Your Own 


Even though you are now employed or 
have household duties that take up most 
of your time, you can learn in a few 
weeks in your spare time evenings, to 
make pretty, becoming hats for yourself 
at one-fourth their cost in the shops. 
Then you can start making hats at home 
for your friends, and if you want to, you 
can secure a position, or better still, have 
a cozy little shop of your own and make 
$20, $30, yes, even $50 a week and more, 


Send for Handsome Booklet 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card, or the convenient 
coupon and you will receive, without obligation, 
or a penny of cost, the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of having pretty, 
hecoming clothes and hats, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 


—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-AM,Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
ef your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 


Tear up Millinery. It is just the kind 





(0 Millinery ( Home Dressmaking 

(0 Cooking (C0 Professional Dressmaking 

RFID oisesnsinascssnscsooonsuni nonce snvssesssubensschbeebinbasansounanonbsnenssennsese 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 

Street 

ADGETOBG .occcrvecscesrescvevcvcecceccccssccevscsecessevees 

City State. 











P EIRTISTONE 
ett 


“6 = SIGNET RING 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


All this jewsiry is yours for selling only 6 
xes Men 


Bo 0 Nova Salve at 25 cts Wonder- 
ful for catarrh, cuts, burns, etc. Order today, 
Wher sold return $1.60 and all 6 Pieces are yours. 


. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 78, Greenville, Pa, 


EUROPE 


and the 
PASSION PLAY 


All-expense tours. 











Frequent sailings from New York and 
Montreal during May, June and July. 


Profit by our many years of experience. 
Comprehensive routes, moderate costs. 


Send fot European booklet A-8. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Official Agents for the 
Oberammergau Passion Play 


506 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 


_ quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 


wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


1. What ‘was Roosevelt's opinion regarding 
disarmament? 2. What was Roosevelt's view 
of the presidency? 3. How does this view differ 
from that taken by other presidents ?—Delaware. 


1. Roosevelt said, in his address on 
International Peace, delivered before 
the Nobel Prize Committee, at Christi- 
ania, Norway, May 5,1910: “Something 
should be done as soon as possible to 
check the growth of armaments, espe- 
cially naval armaments, by interna- 
tional agreement. . . . Granted sincer- 
ity of purpose, the great powers 
should find no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in reaching an agreement which 
would put an end to the present costly 
and growing extravagance of expendi- 
ture on naval armaments.” 2. Roose- 
velt, in his Autobiography, page 365, 
stated that he regarded “the executive 
as subject only to the people, and, un- 
der the Constitution, bound to serve 
the people affirmatively where the Con- 
stitution does not explicitly forbid him 
to render the service.” 3. The Roose- 
velt view is the same as had been held 
by Jackson and Lincoln especially. 
Buchanan and some other presidents 
regarded the executive as “the servant 
of Congress rather than the people,” 
without the right to act “unless the 
Constitution explicitly commands the 
action.” 

Why have not all Indians been made citizens 
of the United States ?—Kansas. 

Fundamentally citizenship is not a 
right which the individual can secure 
at will, but a privilege conferred by a 
sovereign power. The United States 
originally adopted a “quasi-interna- 
tional attitude” in its dealings with 
the Indians, entering into treaties with 
them. This policy has been abandoned, 
the government looking after them as 
wards. Congress has power to with- 
hold citizenship from Indians or im- 
pose citizenship on individuals without 
their consent. It is recognized that 
the Indians who have not heen made 
citizens need the special protection of 
the government in a way not given to 
citizens. It is for the best interests of 
the Indians not to be released from 
this government supervision. They 
are given special protection in lieu of 
citizenship. 

Give a definition for “instruction in the pub- 
lic schools.”°—Vermont. 

Instruction is the process of pre- 
senting knowledge to the child in such 
a manner that he may learn and make 
the knowledge a part of life. 


How are the following pronounced: i. 
Esthonia; 2. Lithuania; 3. Ukraine 7—Minne- 
sota. 


1. Es-tho-ni-a: E as in end, o as in 
old, i as in ill, a as in ask. Accent on 
second syllable. 2. Lith-u-a-ni-a: i as 
in ill, wu as in unite, a es in ale, 2 as in 
ill, a as in ask. Principal accent on 
third syllable, secondary accent on first 
syllable. 3. U-kran. U as in use, a 
as in ale. Accent on first syllable. 

1. How many Rhodes Scholarships are as- 
signed to the various states? 2. Who is eligible 
to such a scholarship? 8. How are the awards 
made ?—Nebraska, 


1. Two Rhodes Scholarships to the 
University of Oxford are assigned to 
each state in the United States every 
three years. The scholarships are for 
three years. Two-thirds of the states 
select a candidate each year. 2. Any 
young man who is a citizen of the 
United States, between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-five, and who is 
above sophomore standing in some rec- 
ognized degree-granting college or uni- 
versity of the United States is eligible 
to make application. 3. Selection is 
made by committee election in each 
state. Applicant must fill out applica- 
tion blanks .secured from the Ameri- 
can Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, 
(Pres. Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa.) or from the 
secretary of the state committee on se- 


| 
| 


| connected with the State University. 








lection, which in most of the states is ' 


Candidates are considered and awards 
made in accordance with: (1) Qual- 
ities of manhood, force of character 
and leadership; (2) Literary and scho- 
lastic ability and attainments; (3) 
Physical vigor, as shown by outdoor 
sports and in other ways. 

How is the plural of the word “don’t” desig- 
nated ?—Florida. 

This is designated by adding s, as, 
“Don’ts for Boys.” 

Please publish the addresses of companies 
furnishing entertainment material.—Louisiana. 

The publishers of this magazine 
offer a variety of entertainment books, 
mention of which is made on another 
page of this issue. As regards other 
publishers, we may mention the fol- 
lowing whose announcements appeared 
in a recent issue of NORMAL’ INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS: Hall & McCreary, 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.; J. 
S. Latta, Inc., Cedar Falls, Iowa; T. S. 
Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. Flanagan Co., 521 S. 
Laflin St., Chicago, Ill.; Tullar-Mere- 
dith Co., 247 W. 36th St., New York; 
Samuel French, 28 W. 38th St., New 
York; The Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio; The Willis N. 
Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Give list of thirty to fifty standard books for 
a home library, books that should form the 


foundation of a library in any cultured Ameri- 
can home.—Montana. 


One’s own library is of course a 
matter largely dependent on personal 
tastes. Many persons prefer to build 
up such a library a few volumes at a 
time, without purchasing expensive 
editions. For such we may suggest the 
very extensive ‘‘Everyman’s Libra- 
ry,” a list of which can be had from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
number of collections of the world’s 
best literature have been made, but 
these are not generally found in book 
stores, being sold by subscription. It 
is not practicable here to discuss ques- 
tions of merit, but we may mention the 
following without comment: “Harvard 
Classics,” generally known as_ the 
“five-foot shelf of books,” edited by 
Charles W. Eliot (50 volumes, P. F. 
Collier & Son Co., New York); H. C. 
Lodge and F. W. Halsey, ‘‘Best of the 
World’s Classics,” restricted to prose 
(10 volumes, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York); William Cullen Bryant, 
“New Library of Poetry and Song” 
(Baker & Taylor Co., New York). 

How many church members are there in the 


United States, and ‘what denominations are 
represented ?--Massachusetts. 


There are approximately 42,000,000 
members connected with 203 denomina- 
tions and sects. Those having 500,000 
or more members are: Roman Catholic, 
15,700,000; Methodist, 7,000,000; Bap- 
tist, 7,000,000; Lutheran, 2,450,000; 
Presbyterian, 2,250,000; Disciples of 
Christ, 1,225,000; Protestant Episco- 
pal, 1,100,000; Congregational, 800,- 
000; Reformed, 500,000; Brethren and 
United Brethren, 500,000. 


Ten Reasonable Aims for Rural 
Teachers 


1. To teach real things, not merely 
what is in the book. 

2. To utilize the materials of the im- 
mediate country environment. 

3. To co-operate always with the 
county superintendent. 

4. To prepare the pupils for success- 
ful work during the study period. 

5. To keep the schoolhouse clean. 

6. To give the little folks plenty of 
profitable seat work. 

7. To attend meetings which will 
furnish information and inspiration. 

8. To study the lesson always so as 
to be prepared. 

9. To smile occasionally, even if it 
hurts some. 

10. To try to be a better teacher next 
month than this.—School Bulletin. 


The school is a social affair and not 
an institution and the sooner we rid it 
of institutional features the better for 
its social status. In the penitentiary 
the men march out lock-step, but that 
is an institution and not a social enter- 
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Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 85 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 


Book I1I—For Third Grade \ ,{n.Strons . 
Book 1V—For Fourth Grade / 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
per dozen 


Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] ,242-9° , 
intimp clotheovers, 24 CEMES per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded L and Compositi 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 





Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “‘Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices se¢ 


schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


, Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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and children and go to work in a fac- 
' tory. I didn’t know any sort of work 


- money. 
' was no answer to our problem. 


» Vancoillie. 
» oand came home from work I showed 
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How I Earn *2> to *3= a Day 
At Home in Spare Time 


OW that I am actually earn- 
N ing from two to three dollars 

a day, right at home, in my 
spare time, our trials and troubles 
back in the Fall of 1919 seem like a 
dream—a nightmare that I am glad 
to forget. 

But I can tell you there was noth- 
ing imaginary about those days, while 
we were struggling along trying to 
make both ends meet—and never 
quite succeeding. 

My husband worked in a mill, and 
made good wages, but it seemed like 
he couldn’t earn enough money to 
keep up with expenses. With our two 
little children to clothe and care for, 
it seemed like we were always paying 
bills, or planning how we could lay 
aside the money to pay them. 

Often my husband and I would talk 
things over, trying to find some way 
out of our troubles. I was eager to 
help, but I couldn’t leave my home 


that I could do at home to make 
It began to look like there 


\ 
ND so things went along until N = 
one day late in December the ex- Ne 
press man drove up to our house and 
left a wooden box, addressed to Mr. 
That night when my hus- 


iim the box and asked what was in it. 
“Oh, we’ll call it a Christmas pres- 


_ ent for you,” he laughed, and began taking the 
' boards off the top. Pretty soon he lifted out some 
- sort of a machine and set it on the floor. 


ines 


» decided to try out their plan. 


“What in the world do you call that?” I asked. 

“It is an Auto Knitter,” he replied, “a machine 
to knit wool socks. I heard about it and sent for 
some of their literature. It looked so good that I 
So I sent for one of 
their machines to surprise you.” 

Now it isn’t like my husband to make wild, reck- 
less decisions. But for the life of me, I couldn’t see 
the idea back of this purchase. I made up my mind 


_ that he sure had slipped up this time. 


“A knitting machine!” I exclaimed. “Why, I never 


) knit a sock in my life. I don’t know the first thing 
> about knitting.” 


“Of course you don’t,” replied that exasperating 
man of mine. “And you don’t need to. See, we have 


» an Instruction Book that tel!s just how to knit stand- 


dard wool socks on the Auto Knitter. You can learn 


© from this.” 


rf Dlained. 
> 4grees' to buy every standard sock turned out on the 















“But after the socks are knit—what then? What 


will we do with them?” 


“Oh, that’s the best part of it,” my husband ex- 
“The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company 


machine. We simply bundle up the socks and send 
the package to them. They pay us a fixed price per 
dozen pairs, Also they send us yarn to take the 
Place of that used in knitting the socks. So you see, 
we always have yarn to knit more socks.” 


W ELL, I must say I felt a lot better about the 
if] Auto Knitter after he explained it that way. 
el oe knit.socks right at home, and sell them for 
nee money, it sure would be fine. hy it was as 
te as going out and working for wages—and I 
u d do the knitting in spare time without neglecting 
my. children or household duties. 
= I still had my doubts about the Auto Knitter. 
ia as afraid I would never learn to run it. How- 
it i W hen I read over the Instruction Book I found 
a sel nearly ag hard as I had imagined. Then I 
i. ‘ own to the machine and bevan practicing. The 
0 was shipped with a piece of work already 
_ ec on it, and that was a big help. It took a little 
poe ae course, but in three days I had the machine 
fae fine, and was making one sock after another. 
tok course the neighbors soon learned about the Au- 
nitter. I showed them samples of the socks, and 
*y all wanted some right away, when they saw the 





A Pleasant, Profitable Occupation 
That Helps Us Make Both Ends Meet 


By Mrs. Emile Vancoillie 











fine work. So I began 
taking orders right 
away, and didn’t have 
time, at first, to knit any 
for the company. I found 
there was a good sale for 
ladies’ stockings, too, so J 
knit them as well as the 
socks. 


Mrs. Vancoillie 


ON March 12, 1920, I balanced up my little ac- 
count book, and found that, after taking out 
the money to pay for the machine, I had a clear 
profit of $33.00—all earned in spare moments be- 
tween my regular work. , : 

I kept right on with my knitter during that 
Spring and Summer. When I didn’t have any home 
trade, I sent the standard socks in to the Auto Knit- 
ter people, and I always got good treatment from 
them. I could plan every time on getting a check 
from them by return mail. And they always sent 
along the replacement yarn, just like they agreed 


to do. 

But the real test of the Auto Knitter came late 
in the Fall. From November to January the mi!l 
where my husband was employed was closed down a 
good part of the time, and he didn’t have regular 
work. There was nothing else he could find to do in 
a mill town like this, so at last he turned to the 
Auto Knitter. “I’m going to see what I can do to 
make money at home,” he said. 

Well we both worked at the little Auto Knitter, 
and kept it busy during those “lean” months. And 
as a result they proved to be “fat” months for us. 
We never had to worry about “no work at the 
mill,” as so many others were doing. If we didn’t 
have home orders, we kept right on knitting, be- 
cause we knew we could sell every standard sock 
to the company. 


URING this period the Auto Knitter just 

about made the living for our family of four. 

We hardly had to touch our little savings account. 

I can’t imagine how in the world we would have 

made out without the machine, and the checks that 
it brought to us so regularly. 

After my husband went back to work at the mill 
full time, I kept right on knitting in my spare mo- 
ments. In February, 1921, I made $59.99, and in 
March, $64.30. All of this was for home trade. The 


socks were sold to friends and neigh- 
bors without a bit of trouble. 

My trade has kept growing stead- 
ily, and now I can count on making 
from $2.00 to $3.00 regularly every 
day, besides doing all my housework. 
And I have orders for from three to 
four weeks ahead. I can always knit 
a sock now in 10 to 12 minutes, and a 
lady’s stocking in 15 minutes. The 
knitting is so easy and pleasant. It 
rests me from my housework. And I 
am making money every time I turn 
the handle of the Auto Knitter. 


Make Money Right At Home 
Knitting Socks on the Auto Knitter 


You have read here what Mrs. Van- 
coillie says about the Auto Knitter. 
There isn’t a bit of guess-work in 
what she says. Here are actual facts, 
put on paper. The old problem of 
making both ends meet set the Van- 
coillies to thinking. Then came the 
Auto Knitter to help. And now, in her 
spare time, Mrs. Vancoillie is making 











“T do the knitting without neglecting 
my children or household duties.’ 


from $2.00 to $3.00 a day. Just im- 
agine $50.00 to $75.00 a month “ex- 
tra” money! 

We stand ready to make you the 
very same offer we made Mrs. Van- 
coillie. Our Home Work Plan is for 
you, too. You make standard wool 
socks in your own home in spare time, 
with the Auto Knitter. And we pay 
you for making them. That’s the 
plan in a nutshell. 


A Ready Market for Every 
Standard Sock 


’ But, much as we like to receive 
shipments of standard socks from 
Auto-Knitter owners, there is nothing 

at all in our Work Contract to force you to send 

your output to us. We agree to buy every standard 
sock sent in to us, the year around, and to pay a fixed 
price. We will also send replacement yarn for each 
lot of standard socks sent in. But you are at perfect 
liberty to sell these wool socks wherever you please. 

Local stores often are glad to get these fine wool 

socks and pay good prices for them. It is very like- 

ly, too, that your friends and neighbors may want 

a supply. 

The machine itself is thoroughly substantial. 
Many Auto Knitters have been operated for years 
with perfect satisfaction. The machine weighs about 
20 pounds and may be clamped to any ordinary ta- 
ble. It makes a sock—top, body, heel and toe—with- 
out removing the work from the machine. And it’s 
all done in a surprisingly short time. 

Previous experience with machinery is not neces- 
sary. Nor do you need to know how to knit by hand. 
The Instruction Book makes everything plain. With 








- the Auto Knitter you can learn to turn out standard 


wool socks that have all the strength, warmth and 
quality of hand-knitted ones. 


Write for Full Information About Our Home Work Plan 


If you have been seeking some way to turn spare 
moments into money, then take this chance to get 
the facts about the Auto Knitter. Will you spend 
just two minutes now to find out all about a new, 
pleasant occupation that can be conducted right at 
home? You aren’t obligating yourself at all when 
you sign and mail the coupon. The Auto. Knitter 
Hosiery Company, Inc., Dept. 831, 630-32 Genesee 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


—c—eO So es ee ee Gee Gee | Gee 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 

Dept. 831, 630-32 Genesce Sireet, Buffalo, New York. 
Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with the 
Auto Knitter. I enclose two cents postage to cover cost of 
mailing literature, etc. It is understood that this does not ob- 
ligate me in any way. 
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Address 
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The essential oil from the 
leaves of the Eucalyptus 
tree is a healing oil. 


Don’t Tolerate 
Head Colds 


Head colds among your chil- 
dren make them restless, in- 
attentive, cross—retarding the 
whole group, and increasing 
your labors. 

Don't let these colds get 
started. A little ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly 
snuffed into the nostrils and 
rubbed over the bridge of the 
nose, will relieve a cold 
quickly. 

Keep a tube in your desk, 
and urge upon mothers the 
importance of checking colds 
as soon as they appear. 


We will gladly send you a 
free sample. 





CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co 
( Consolidated) 


11 State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat.Of 


EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 








Deafness 


mm Perfect hearing is now being re- 
same stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 


causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Whoily_ or Partially Destroye 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
~~, WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
356 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SEXOLOGY 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 


a SERA 
aH 


eg at 





IMlustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Minstrel Outfits Complete 
Stage Your Own Show 


Outfit consisting of Guide, Music, Costumes, Scen- 


ery, in fact everything necessary, prices ranging from 
$15 to $50 and up. 

Send six cents in stamps for our 1922 “‘Minstrel 
Suggestions.’’ 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY, 
Box 705 Haverhill, Mass. 


MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 

Ml ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
electricity. Free for selling only 12 

boxes of Mentho- Nova Salve, the won- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Health Lessons for Elementary 
Schools 


(Continued from page 26) 


and couplets, as for learning the multi- 
plication table, since these devices all 
help in forming the milk-drinking 
habit. 

For an active game, divide the room 
into two parts and have a “Tug of 
War” between “Milk” and “Coffee” or 
“Tea.” 

Include in your daily inspection the 
question, “How much milk did you 
drink?” 

Dramatize “Rosy Cheeks and Strong 
Heart” and “Cho Cho and Health 
Fairies” (Child Health Organization of 
America, 370 Seventh Ave., New York). 
The same organization puts out “Health 
Plays,” and a play “Milk Fairies” may 
be had for 10 cents from the New Eng- 
land Milk Commission, 51 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


STORY PLAY: “A VISIT TO A MILK FARM” 


1. We drive or go on bicycle to the 
farm. (Gallop or do high stepping 
around room in lively manner.) 

2. We help the farm hands pull 
down hay and get corn from the bins 
for the cattle. (Stretch arms high over 
head, bend body forward, and make 
motions of tossing the feed to the 
cows.) 

3. We pump water for them. (Make 
motions of using pump handle. Exer- 
cise for arm and trunk.) 

4. We drive the cows to the pasture, 
vaulting over the brook on the way. 
(Run slowly round the room on balls 
of feet, and jump lightly over small 
object on floor or over crayon marks 
drawn to represent brooks.) 

5. We help the farmers to make but- 
ter. (Make motions of moving “dash- 
er” up and down. Do this vigorously. 
See illustration, page 26.) 

6. We watch the men milk the cows 
and return home. (Gallop around 
room and return to seats.) 


“When Do We Eat—and 
What?” 


(Continued from page 23) 


places to eat. When all have finished, 
they again step up in line to the table 
and wash and put away their cups and 
spoons. There is absolutely no con- 
fusion or disorder and mothers seem 
perfectly willing to do their part.” 

If anyone has a doubt of the lunch 
being appreciated he has only to visit 
the school between twelve and twelve- 
twenty any day and watch the expres- 
sion on the faces of that large number 
of children as they partake of their 
sandwiches and steaming cocoa. He 
will go away not only glad to have 
taken his turn at serving but anxious 
to be of help in giving so much pleas- 
ure to fifty children, some of whom 
have for many years been obliged to 
eat an entirely cold lunch. 

Serving hot lunches pays. Tests in 
Ohio, conducted by the home demon- 
stration department of the State Uni- 
versity in co-operation with nine rural 
schools in Franklin, Lake and Erie 
counties, show that children gain at 
three times the normal rate when given 
hot lunches, combined with simple les- 
sons on foods. In these schools, 176 
school children were given warm lunch- 
es, principally milk soups, and were 
weighed biweekly. Initial weighings 
showed 122 somewhat below weight, 
and thirty-one, or eighteen per cent of 
the total number, more than ten per 
cent below the mark. These thirty-one 
badly underweight youngsters received 
special attention. The normal expected 
gain for these thirty-one children dur- 
ing the two-months’ period of the test 
would have been 560 ounces. Actually, 
they gained 1,504 ounces. Worked out 
in pounds, and in terms of the average 
child, the figures show that under- 
weight youngsters who, by natural 
process of growth, would have been 
expected to gain about one pound ac- 
tually: put on three. Of 176 children, 
the entire number in the test, 147 
made gains. 
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Happy Hour 
Readers 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Oe: delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 


ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. 








Book I—For First Half of First Year 

Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 








PREPAID PRICES: 


In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 


The authors, both of 


whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 

all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 


fundamentals for that year’s work. 


offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


If used as supplementary readers they 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 


for each half year’s work. 


This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 


term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were ail in one volume. 
These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 


from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. 


The common 


idioms of a child's conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 


permanently in the memory. 


individual sentences throuch groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child's hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 


pedagogical lines. 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 


the text. 


This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further ——— 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


as in his play. He is 


This 


It is equally de- 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 





Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child’ is led from 
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Weigh what 
you Should 


OU can—I know it. For 
what 100,000 other women 
have done yor can do. I 
teach you how to sit, stand and 
walk correctly—give you grace 

and abundant vitality—cour- 
age to undertake, courage to 
do things. 

I build you upor reduce youto F 

normal—all in your own home, 

In a few weeks you can sure 
prise your family and triends, 


BE WELL 





Why not? 
ell me, in confidence, whether you 
suffer from any ailment, and if I 


eannot help you I will tell you what 
will. 

Evtracts from letters: “When 
first wrote you I weighed 100. Now 
1 weigh 120. 1 feel like a new 
being.’” 

“I am delighted. I have reduced 38 pounds in three 
months and every one says I look so much better.”” 

“l have been lifted out of the nervous, depressed state 
Iwas in. Your course is worth $1,000 to me.” 

National Food. Magazine says: ‘*Miss Cocroft’s work has 
stood the test of years, and thousands of women owe a sturdy 
body and a rejuvenated health to her teachings. 

American Medicine: **Physicians certainly approve of the 
splendid work Susanna Cocroftis doing for the women of the land. 
With painstaking thoroughness Miss Cocroft has studied the prob- 
lems contronting her, and is today probably more familiar with the 
physical needs of womankind than any other person in America. 
Don’t let writing a letter stand between you and good 
health, animation, correct weight and a perfect figure. 

WRITE ME NOW -- TODAY -- DON’T WAIT. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 30 1819 Broadway, New York 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps conditioned our men. 
ru 














INSIST ON IT 


by name 
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PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup 1s different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 














FREE BOOKS 
By E 18s. denborg 

Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation other than 
5 cents each for mailing, the fol- 
j} lowing works of Swedenborg: 
Heaven and Hell........... 632 pp. 
Divine Providence ++.-629 pp. 


The Four Doctrines........ 635 pp. 
Divine Love and Wisdom..618 pp. 
Each book is printed in large type on good paper, 
and is substantially bound in stiff paper cover. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 776, 3 West 29th Street, New York 




















Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
Avoid dangerous methods of re- 
moving hair. 
Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘MaxIxe”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
Fe ay blades and cake of soap 
eS Postpaid $1.00. 
Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair| 


New Book by Prof. Ha 
a0 . yes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
analical College, Chicago College. of Pharmacy, ete. Tells 
Non-technical Sora superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Dept. F-43 ~ Sen 8 stamps for descriptive matter. 
*F42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
ee 
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“Teaching Beginners How to 
Write” 
By Eph. L. Musick 


Principal Newark, Cal., Grammar School 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since NORMAL _IN- 
STRUCTOR makes no claim that any teaching 
method described in its pages is the ‘“‘one and 
only,’’ we are entirely willing to publish the 
following communication which takes issue with 
a penmanship system described last October. 


This article is written in direct ref- 
utation of the ideas of Miss Clara R. 
Emens as set forth in Hiram E. Grein- 
er’s article “Teaching Beginners How 
to Write,” printed in the last October 
issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. Miss 
Emens’ ideas are at such variance 
with mine that I am impelled to offer 
contradictory views. I have used my 
methods through the grammar grades, 
and I have used them successfully in 
a business college; but it was in the 
work with beginners that I received 
most pleasure from my efforts. 

Miss Emens holds the view that 
very little writing should be required 
the first year and that in no instance 
should writing be given as busy work. 
She makes the first statement because 
she thinks too much writing without 
careful supervision invariably leads to 
incorrect habits almost impossible to 
overcome. The same objection can be 
made to the teaching of any other sub- 
ject. Too much faulty reading draws 
forth the same criticism. The teacher 
who places before her class a high 
ideal in penmanship, and who has a 
proper conception of what the class 
should cover the first year, need have 
no fear of working the little hands to 
a disadvantage. 

And why not have writing for busy 
work? Careful writing for busy work 
brings into action the elements of spell- 
ing and language that no other prac- 
tice can give. Of course, such work 
can be carried to an extreme, but a 
thoughtful teacher will guard against 
the extreme. Entirely too much waste 
energy is brought about in primary 
teaching by busy work that leads the 
child nowhere. 

Miss Emens strongly favors black- 
board writing. While such writing 
may have its benefits as a relaxation 
after sitting at a desk for an hour, it 
has no place as a training station for 
penmanship. Blackboard writing is a 
full-arm movement, while the best 
writing is distinctly a forearm move- 
ment that necessitates a sliding ahead 
of the paper, the arm remaining prac- 
tically stationary. Blackboard writ- 
ing, when space is limited, will destroy 
the fruits of careful training acquired 
at a desk. 

Miss Emens also favors for begin- 
ners’ work unglazed, unruled paper 
7x 15 inches, and a large pencil of one- 
half length. Since one should not ex- 
pect children in the first year to do 
much forearm writing, the length of 
the pencil is not important, but the 
size of the pencil is. The sense of 
touch in penmanship is as delicate as 
the sense of touch in piano practice, 
and to crowd into the hand of a child 
a pencil too big for the dainty fingers 
leads to straddling, a defect hard to 
overcome. 

Why should a child be asked or ex- 
pected to make straight lines on paper 
when there are no lines to follow? 
The child who has learned to follow a 
line with ease has the battle of learn- 
ing to write legibly half fought. 

To put into the hands of a child a 
piece of paper 7x15 inches is very 
unwise if the paper is unruled and is 
to lie with the long edge parallel to 
the top of the desk. Curvature of the 
spine will invariably result if the child 
is allowed to write any length of time, 
as the tendency with beginners in 
writing on unruled paper is to run the 
lines down. The body curves to meet 
the curve in the line. 

Miss Emens is probably too much of 
an enthusiast to fail to produce excel- 
lent results in penmanship by follow- 
ing her views. However, if equally 
good results can be attained in less 
time and with less danger to the child, 
young teachers should not feel dis- 
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couraged if they have not been follow- 
ing her plan. 
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Do You Want to Make 
$25 to $50 a Week 


In Your Own Home 


There’s a wonderful new way of 
making money at home—a mod- 
ern, up-to-date method that will 
appeal to every woman. How 
often have you felt the desire to 
be financially independent—to 
have an income of your own to do 
with as you want. How often 
have you wanted a new dress for 
some special occasion but had to 


deny yourself because of the ex- 
pense. 

Consider then how satisfactory 
it would be for you to have a way 
to make from $25 to $50 a week in 
your own home—and in addition 
to have all the pretty, stylish 
clothes you want for only the bare 
cost of the materials. 


The School of Modern Dress 











beautiful 


dress 
form. 


Dainty, indeed, 
is this envelope 
chemise, 


getting 


terials 


Yow ll enjoy mak 
ing this charming 


full 
how 


821 JEFFERSON ST. 


offers you these opportunities. 
out expense or obligation to you it in- 
vites you to fill in and mail the coupon 
below for full information of its Won- 
derful Introductory Offer. 
you can get our Free materials and 
trimmings with which to make six 
pretty and serviceable garments. 


How you get also a 


Sewing Basket filled 
with sewing equip- 
ment and a valuable 
and 


We believe this to 
be the most wonder- 
ful offer ever made 
by any School. 
woman should miss 
full 
mation about it. It’s 
absolutely free and 
places you under no 
obligation. 


The six garments + 
pictured here are 
made from the ma- 
furnished ae 
Free by the School. 
Write at once for 

information 
you can get 
this material and 
also the other gifts 
shown below. 
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A delightful after 
noon frock for 
specu occasions, 








SCHOOL OF MODERN DRESS, Dept. 421, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation you may send me full information about your Special 
Introductory Offer and how I can make $25 to $50 a week at home. 
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$1000.09 IN CASH PRIZE 


To Readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
FOR HELPING US TO MAKE 


“Ped ical Pep” 
edagogical Pep 
which is the title of a new book soon to be published © 
It is our aim to make “PEDAGOGICAL PEP” the best book of help 


vv hat W e wv ant You to Do. and inspiration for teachers ever published. No one person can 


prepare the material for just the kind of book that we desire, but we feel certain that the readers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, working together and contributing their best thought, can produce just the kind of book that we desire. There is scarce- 
ly a teacher but who has been eminently successful in handling some particular phase of school work; for instance, one teacher 
may have had unusual success in teaching Nature Study; another may have devised a most effective method of presenting a 
Geography project, etc., etc. We want you to write, in an article of not less than 300 or more than 1500 words, your experi- 
ence in some line of school work in which you have been unusually successful and explain the methods which you employed. 
Articles will not be judged from their length or brevity but for their merits and value from an educational standpoint. 


What We Will Do For You. 452.'°%2"4 for assisting us in making “PEDAGOGICAL PEP,” 


prizes will be given in accordance with thé schedule appearing 


below. The articles prepared by the forty-five prize winners will not be sufficient to make a book of the size we contemplate. 
We anticipate, however, that ample material of a suitable nature will be contributed and we shall select (in order of their 
merit) a sufficient number of additional articles to complete the book. All articles so selected and used will be given “Honor- 
able Mention” and will be paid for at the same rates as though published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Forty-five Cash Prizes and How Awarded. Forty-five cash prizes will be 


awarded for the articles which 
are deemed by our judges as the best of all those submitted. These prizes, aggregating $1000.00, will be divided as follows: 


For the FIVE best articles—$50.00 each 
For the FIFTEEN next best articles—$25.00 each 
For the TWENTY-FIVE next best articles—$15.00 each 


The prizes will be awarded by seven judges, five of whom will be educators of recognized standing whose names will be an- 
nounced later, and the other two, members of our editorial staff. All articles must be received not later than March 1st, 1922. 
Prizes will be awarded on May 15th and the names of the prize winners announced in the June number of this magazine. 

“On What Subject Shall I Write °° There are unlimited topics that will suggest 


themselves to you. As an indication, however, 
of the kind of material we would like to receive, we give here a few suggestive topics: 
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How you keep your pupils employed with profitable seat work. 

How you gained control over an unruly school. 

How you deal with the school bully on the school grounds or on his 
way to school. 

How you encourage your pupils to be punctual. 

How you encourage your pupils to come to school with clean hands, 
neatly combed hair and clean clothes. 

How you encourage your pupils te keep their desks in order. 

How you encourage your pupils to keep their schoolroom and school 
zrounds neat and beautiful. 

How you encourage parents to visit your school. 

How you encourage parents to send their children to school regu- 
larly and on time—clean, rested, and well-fed. 

How you deal with foreign children. 

How you secured a school library. 

How you secured pictures for your schoolroom. 

How you secured maps for your schoolroom. 

How you secured a piano or organ for your schoolroom. 

How you secured playground equipment. 

How you worked with the school board to secure repairs to your 
school building. 

How you teach English to foreigners. 

How you arouse your pupils to take an interest in correct speech. 

How you secure good compositions. 


How you secure good results in letter-writing. 

How you use stories in your teaching. 

How you create a love for reading in your pupils. 

How you secure clear enunciation, confidence, and understanding 
in oral reading. 

What devices you use to create an interest in spelling. 

How you teach your pupils to use the dictionary. 

How you relate arithmetic to everyday practical problems. 

How you secure speed and accuracy in the fundamental processes 
in arithmetic. 

How you encourage your pupils to take pride in their handwriting. 

How you make history interesting to your pupils. 

How you use maps in your schoolroom. 

How you teach local geography. 

How you encourage your pupils to relate geography to their news- 
paper and magazine reading. 

How you develop civic pride in your pupils. 

How you encourage your pupils to become acquainted with the 
birds, flowers, trees, and animals. , 

How you encourage your pupils to make nature-study collections. 

How your pupils learn to love drawing. . 

How you secure skill in construction work. 

How you teach health habits. 

How you celebrate school holidays. 


In preparing manuscript, write plainly—with typewriter if possible—on one side of each sheet and 


Directions. revise carefully before sending. The title of the article and your own name and address must be 
written plainly on the back of each sheet of manuscript. When completed, mail to us fully postpaid at letter rates. All con- 
tributions should be addressed to Prize Contest Editor, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 807-8 Fine Arts Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y., and the name and address of the sender should be written in the upper left hand corner of the envelope. Although the 
time for receiving manuscripts will not expire until March 1st, we would ask that articles be submitted at as much earlier 4 
date as possible. Any further information can be obtained by writing to Prize Contest Editor at address given. 


Address All Contributions, Inquiries, Etc., to Prize Contest Editor, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 807-8 Fine Arts Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The President on Education 


[On Oct 19th last, President Hard- 
ing delivered a remarkable address at 
the College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. It dealt largely with 
college and university education in 
America, but the paragraphs relating 
to education in general are here repro- 
duced for the benefit of our readers.— 
EDITOR. ] 

“It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Nation confronts an educational 
crisis. From every corner of the land, 
from country, town, and city, comes 
the same report that the housing ca- 
pacity for our public schools is in- 
adequate; that tens of thousands of 
pupils have no place for their studies; 
that teachers can not be enlisted in 
sufficient numbers, and that school 
revenues are insufficient. ; 

“From the colleges and universities 
goes up the same cry. From the pri- 
mary to the post-graduate school there 
is demand for facilities far beyond 
present provision. The war caused 
the withdrawal of an army of school 
and college teachers from their pro- 
fession. The increasing specialization 
of business and industry has created 
astonishing demand for men and _ wo- 
men of both liberal and specialized 
education. 

“There never was a time when the 
community was ready to absorb into 
its activities so great a proportion of 
people highly trained and intellectual- 
ly disciplined, It may be said that, in 
this realm of education, we have been 
drawing on our capital, instead of 
spending the annual increment only; 
we have been taking the teachers away 
from the schools, and leaving a con- 
stantly increasing deficit in our capac- 
ity to turn out that product of disci- 
plined minds which only can be insured 
through ever-expanding facilities. If 
I may employ a homely analogy, which 
I trust will not be misunderstood, we 
have a vastly increased supply of basic 
material to be put through our educa- 
tional mechanism; we have correspond- 
ingly increased the market for the fin- 
ished product, but we are not main- 
taining the refining processes on a 
sufficiently large scale. And it happens 


' that this particular refined product is 


absolutely necessary to ‘the continu- 
ance of our institutions and our civi- 


: lization. 


“Let me hasten to add that this is 
not a condition which leads us to pessi- 
mism or misgivings. I would not wish 
it to be otherwise. If ever we ‘catch 
up’ in provision of educational facili- 
ties, it will mean to me, not that our 
problem is solved, but that we have 
our first occasion of real concern. For 
no people ever approached the lavish- 
ness with which, from public revenue 
and private purse, Americans have 
given to support education; nowhere 
has it been so easy for the poor man 
or woman to gain its richest privilege. 
Yet, the more generously we provide 
to-day, the greater is the deficiency to- 
morrow; and I am glad it is thus. So 
long as the eagerness for education 
outruns our most generous provision 
ot facilities, there will be assurance 
that we are going ahead, not backward. 
I am glad that, though we have bil- 
lions of investment in our educational 
plant, there are yet more people seek- 
ing education, more demands for edu- 
cated people than can be cared for. 
_“So long as I find that the propor- 
ion of public revenue properly de- 
voted to education is increasing, I de- 
sire to be counted among those in pub- 
lic life ready and anxious to struggle 
with the problem of raising the neces- 
sary revenues. But in that struggle, 
Public officials require the help and 
counsel of every citizen who visions 
the vital nature of this problem. Only 
Y such united effort can we hope to 
meet this, or indeed any of the urgent 
demands which these anxious times 
are pressing upon us. 

“I wish it were possible for us to 
drive home to the whole American peo- 
e the conviction of needed concern 
or our educational necessities. We 
must have more and better teachers, 
and to get them the profession must be 
‘ompensated as it deserves. Out of 


(Continued on page 77) 
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and Border Directions 
(See Pages 44 and 45) 


By Morris Greenberg 


Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 
year Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 


CALENDAR 

The symbols combined in this design 
are twofold. The Roman and Arabic 
combinations in the border designate 
the year 1922, and furnish an oppor- 
tunity for reviewing Roman symbols. 
In the shield is a good slogan to em- 
phasize, and the lamp of knowledge 
associated with learning. Before more 
modern lighting appliances were in- 
vented, lamps of this type were used 
by those who “burned the midnight 
oil.” Placed on an unused blackboard, 
this calendar, 18 by 24 inches, would 
add to the attractiveness of your room. 
Use orange for the border lines, the 
shield outline, the frame and the calen- 
dar divisions. A light blue will com- 
plete the other parts, and make the 
whole a harmonious color combination. 


BORDER 


Three motives are suggested in this 
month’s border. Aside from adding to 
the attractiveness of a room, it will be 
of interest to pupils. The circle formed 
by the horizontal rays symbolizes the 
sun, which gives standards for time. 
The hour glass, with its flowing sand, 
is an ancient device for measuring 
time. The wings suggest the motto, 
“Time Flies.” Make the circles from 
seven to nine inches in diameter. The 
rays may be yellow; the rectangle and 
circular spots in the wings, white. 


A House-Building Project 
(Continued from page 22) 


children actually did some clear think- 
ing, and were exceedingly happy and 
interested as well. 

When the house was completed their 
pride in it was splendid to see, and 
they never tired of showing it to vis- 
itors, making sure that no detail of 
its construction or furnishing was 
overlooked. 

When it is understood that this lit- 
tle house is the work almost unaided 
of a class of defectives of from 8 to 16 
years of age, but on a mental par with 
the normal child of 5 to 10 years, 
their effort will be even more ap- 
preciated. 

There is nothing more satisfying 
than seeing in concrete form the prod- 
uct of one’s thought and effort. Last- 
ing joy was brought to the little work- 
ers by “The House that the Newton 
Special Built.” 

PROBLEMS MET IN BUILDING THE HOUSE 

1. The brick-making machine. 

2. Bricks 1% in. by 3 in. of cement 
and sand. (In all about 500 blocks 
were made, all the children working on 
this.) 

3. Laying of the foundation. (4 
feet by 2 feet. All the children work- 
ing at this.) 

4. Flooring. (Henry.) 

5. Porch. (Tressie’s own idea—no 
suggestions from the teacher.) 

6. Cement steps. (Front and back. 
Everyone helped.) 

7. Side walls. (2 feet high at high- 
est point. Everyone helping at times.) 
Front and back walls. (By Jesse and 
Tressie. These were built during 
teacher’s absence.) 

8. Tile mantel. 
foundation. Tile inlaid in floor. 
D. worked this out for himself. 
eled mantel above it in wood.) 

9. Stairway. (6-inch landing, 1-inch 
steps. Planned and built by John D., 
changed and new banisters by Tres- 
sie.) 
10. Doors. (Made by sawing out two 
pieces of wood and fitting in glass. 
Then gluing the two pieces of wood to- 
gether. Henry and Tressie.) Door 
knob—hatpin head. 

11. Second story flooring. (How to 
make it stay up. All made sugges- 
tions.) 


(Tile laid in cement 
John 
Pan- 


(Continued on next page) 


January Blackboard Calendar 

















You, too, can show it 
on a blackboard— 


When your tooth-brush drill begins, why not make 
rough sketches on the blackboard showing ‘‘the reason 
why’’? 


Teaching children (or grown-ups, for that matter) 
that the ‘“‘twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit’’ insures 
strong, white, healthy teeth is one of the finest things 
a teacher can do. Doctors, chemists, and bacteriolo- 
gists are claiming more and more that neglect of the 
teeth leads to serious consequences. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush keeps all parts of 
all teeth clean. The scientific shape and the tufted 
bristles allow for cleaning between the teeth and behind 
even the back teeth. All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
always guaranteed. If yours isn’t absolutely satisfac- 
tory, let us know and we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to 
keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the “‘twice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this chart and for our 
interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Indian Moccasins for the 
whole family made of the 


_ finest grade of leather. 
| Strong, flexible and work- 
manship of the highest. 

Direct to you at whole- 
sale prices. 
Send us the size of the 
| shoe you wear when order- 
| ing. 





| Size Price 

| Men’s 6-11 $1.95 | 
Women’s 3-7 1.95 | 
Misses’ & Youths’ 11-2 1.50 | 
Children’s 6-10 1.00 
Infants’ 1-5 675 


paid and fully insured. 
Finest slipper for the house 
especially to slip on cool 
mornings. 

Send Post Office Money 
| Order when ordering. 


| 
| 
All packages sent pre- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Bolway Company, Inc., 
Mail Order Dept., 
Svracuse, N. Y. 
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DELICATE GIRLS 


Many who are inclined to 
over-thinness, or anemia 
and dread winter’s cold, 
should take 


Scott’s Emulsion 


and keep on taking it 
and realize how effectu- 
ally it warms and @ 
strengthens the body 
and helps make 
winter enjoyable. 


t & Bowne, Bloomfield, N 
aM 
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(SOHNSON’S | Here’s Easy, Quick Way 


Most illness is caused by constipation. 


Johnson's Fresh Table bran gives almost instan- 
taneous relief to most distressing cases. 


. perfect x0 without drugs and medic:ne. Only 
fresh bra sesses full noon, gp ey youre 
direct. Satis fsction guarantee 


JOHNSON’S FLOUR MILLS, Box 101A0Milwaukee,Wis 











VICTOR Portable “me 
: PERFECT PROJECTOR 
STEREOPTICON React 






dreds of ahestrated, 


(SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
AT lectures for rent. 






Ss BD 
iN WRITE FOR 
GS Dee INFORMATION 
=?) VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
203 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT 10OWA 
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Sachets 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for.Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 


Vanity =. boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet N. 
OURT, 120 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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and Tressie.) 

14. Partitions. (Henry.) 

15. Window frames—window boxes. 
(Arthur and Jesse.) 

16. Roofing. (All working at differ- 
ent times.) 

17. Painting and staining. (Each one 
had a turn at this, working whenever 
he wished.) 

18. Curtains and furnishings. (Pearl, 
Wilda and Ruth.) 

19. Furniture. (John, Henry, Tres- 
sie, and Jesse. Phonograph and piano, 
John’s own idea.) 

20. Wiring for lights. 
sie, Jesse, and Tom.) 

21. Finishing living-room — paneled 
mission finish. Dining-room, mission 
and yellow. 

22. Picture frames. 


(Henry, Tres- 





The Concrete in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 36) 


all there is to it’? How confusing, 
unprofitable and “academic” must 
their school tasks seem to these chil- 
dren who meet with no such nonsense 
in their real world of work and play! 

To the student of education all of 
the foregoing discussion may seem 
trite and superfluous. Did not Locke, 
over two hundred years ago, declare 
that at birth the mind is a blank upon 
which the external world begins to 
stamp its impressions—that there is 
nothing in the intellect that was not 
previously in the senses? Did not 
Rousseau wish to keep Emile apart 
from books for the first ten years of 
his life that the boy might thus acquire 
a fund of concrete knowledge for the 
interpretation of the books he would 
read in later years? Have not the 
Realists from Bacon to Dr. Eliot em- 
phasized the necessity for first-hand 
knowledge? Did not Pestalozzi and 
Froebel make this principle basic in all 
of their practice? Have we not heard 
the dictum of “the new psychology” 
that there are no innate ideas and that 
the real is concrete? 

Why then so much about the com- 
monplace? Because teachers brought 
up on symbols in the formal schools of 
our recent past have never learned to 
ground their teaching upon this truth; 
because in thousands of _ schools 
throughout the country this simple and 
almost obvious principle is being daily 
ignored. Consequently, it needs to be 
iterated and reiterated, like the Gos- 
pel, to those who having ears seem to 
hear not! 

Let us then “right about face” and 
get back to Comenius, or to any other 
real educator of the past three hun- 
dred years—back to the study of 
things before symbols, content before 
form. Let us through the use of the 
concrete fill the child’s mind with the 
images necessary for his immature 
thinking. Let us not talk about a rod, 
a mile, an ounce, a pound, without so 
presenting these measures in the con- 
crete that there shall remain in the 
child’s mind those corresponding men- 
tal measures that he may use through 
all his life in “sizing up” the various 
elements of his environment. One of 
the chief aims of arithmetic, in fact, 
should be this “sizing up” or interpre- 
tation of one’s quantitative environ- 
ment. 

Recently in an assembly hall a group 
of high school graduates was requested 
to move all the chairs about two feet 
forward. The young ladies in front 
immediately pushed their chairs for- 
ward about six feet and all the rest of 
the assembly followed, innocently un- 
aware of any discrepancy between re- 
quest and execution. Students rarely 
have a mental image of a_ standard 
measure which they can readily apply 


GOv’T WANTS TEACHERS 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
tilled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and annu- 
al vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W215, 
Rochester, N, Y., for schedule showing Winter and 
Spring examination dates and places.and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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| 12. Upstairs bedroom with slanting | 
j ceiling. (Tressie.) 
13. Dormer window in front. (Henry 
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Popular and Inexpensive 


SONG BOOKS 


Just the Song Books to Use in Celebrating 


The National Week of Song 
February 18 to 24 


THE BIG TEN CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


eee 93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 10 Cents Per Copy 


—— Tue BLUE BOON 
FAVORITE wit 
This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 


Every person, young or old, should be familiar with the old favorite 
and popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inexpen- 
sive book is to make it possible for school children everywhere to sing 
and learn these songs. A history of many ofthe songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and he!pfulness of the book. 


Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 



































All Together Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar \Just. Before the Battle, —" in the Cradle of the 
merica ixie Lan other 

America, the Beautiful \Evening Bell, The Kathleen Mavourneen PR, That Are Brightest 

Annie Laurie 'Farmer, The’ Kind Words Can Never - Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Auld Lang Syne |Flag of the Free ‘Rose of Summer, Soldier’s Farewell, The 


[gone of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer ie 

\Star Spangled Banner, T 

Sweet and Low 

|There’s Music in the Air 


phose Evening Bells 


|Last 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The |Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Lead, — Light 
— Hymn of the Re-|God Be With You Till We Lilly Dale 
ublic eet Again Long, eee Ago 
Bell Doth Toll, The |Good Morning to You ‘Lord, Dismiss Us 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds ‘Good Night, Ladies Love" s Old Sweet Song 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The |Hail, Columbia Loving a. 














Blue-Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All arseillaise To and Fro 
Bull. Dog. The Hark » the Herald Angels Massa’sin the Cold Ground |To the Friends We Love 
Can a Little Child Like Me | Sing |Musical Alphabet ramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
Catch the Sunshine jHeart rag) _ The ‘My Bonme Twinkle, Little Star 

heer, Boys, Cheer | |Holy, Holy, H My Maryland Uncle 
Christmas Carol ome, Sweet i. |My Old Kentucky Home | Vacant Chair, The 





'Oh, Broad Land We're All Noddin’ 
Oh, _— Thou in the Cauld| We re Tenting | o-night 
When Swallows Homeward 


FI 
While Shepherds Watched 


Coa, the Gem of the Hop, one Hop 

Orea {How Can I leas Thee? 
Come, "Thou Almighty King| in the Gloaming Blas 
Come With Thy Lute You Have a Pleasant Old Black Joe 








Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Thought Folks at Home 

Cousin Jedediah Think, When I Read a Oaken Bucket, The Their Flocks we: 
Cradle Song Jesus Loves Onward, Christian Soldiers ork, for the Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray Jingle Bells ‘Quilting ‘Party, The Coming 

Dearest Spot, Juanita |Robin Adair Yankee Doodle 


Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, $10.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


Golden Book of Favorite Soiigs 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having inita 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs of our people. A better 
song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every 
one an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 





The list includes lullabies, sonys of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs. songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number 
of rounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has a complete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing quaiities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “‘ The 
Blue Book of Favorite Songs” (see list above) and the following 
others in addition: : 


Angry Words 
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Hallelujah Chorus oreley, The |Sailing 





























Li 
Anvil Shores \Hand Exercise Song | Ma Through Georgia ISinging i in the Rain 
Bees, larrow Marches Onward | M arch ms Men of Harlech |Snow-Bird, The 
Bingo Was His Name Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are|Mary Had a Little Lamb —_ [Softly Now the Light of Day 
Carry Me Back To Old) Bia 'Merrily, Merrily (Round) |Sound bo a Trimbrel 
Virginny Night |Michigan, My Michigan \S; 

Christmas Carol 1 Canna Sing The Old Miller of the “ epee The (Round) 
Christmas Song, A Songs ecg Boy, T' [Stars and Stripes, The 
Christmas Song Illinois Motion or Oe FI lag |Sword of Bunker ! ill, The 
Christmas Time is Come Imitation Song My Faith Looks Up to Thee ae s Harp 
College Days Jesus ad of My Soul My Own Native Land hree Blind Mice 
Commencement Hymn, A_ John Brown's Now Lio, hel, a God ti Try Again 
Cuckoo, The Jolly Old St. Nicholas oe the Day Is Ov. Wake and Tune Your Youth. 
Donkey, The (Round) ‘Keller's American Hymn |O, Come, Come uney ful Voices 
Fair Harvar 9 Ola id Santa Claus earing of the Green 
F ow Me, Fullof Glee —_Larg raise for Peace hen Johnny Comes March- 

ristmas \Last “Night the Nightingale Rainy pes. t The | ing Home 
Go to Sleep. Lena Darling | Woke Me aise Your Hands \When You and I Wee 
God Bless Our Native Land |Lead Us, Heavenly Father Seta ye vd Tea Young, Maggie 
Gone Are The Days Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast | Whip-poor-will Song, The 
Graduation Song Little Drops of Water \Robinson Crusoe ‘oodman, Spare That Tree 
Hail to the Chief omon: iSafely Thru Another Week | Years of Peace 





Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, prepaid. In lots of one hundred 
more $12.50 per hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 
Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


— 





Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Song Writers 
Have you song poems? I have best proposition, 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS) 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 


oe, Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 




















Catalog and directions 1l5c. 


Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


ings Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Station 34, Boston, Mass. 


e 
« $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-$30° 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


e F ! 
B or Yourself! 
Go Into usiness gprecrspla und ope rate : : 
“New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your communi 
furnish b e avery thi ing. Money-making opvortunity unlimited. Visiter 
ry women. ig Candy Booklet 


W. ‘HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


CURED WITH FOOD. Send postcard for free booklet — 
“HOW FOODS CURE.”” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
Dept. 91, BROADWAY AT 71sT STREET, NEW YORK 

Poem, Story or Photoplay 


WRITERS! ! to seli? Submit Mss. at 


once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


Keramic Studio Magazine 


is one of the best assistants to the teacher of art, either in 
public school or private studio, Sample 20c. Syracuse, N. ¥. 


VIOLINS ° 














HAVE YOU A_ SONG- 
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GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylora St. aa DENVER, COLORADO 
Prophet Elijah must come before 
Je ‘SUS. This great Forerunner. 


FREE BOOK ::: Work Foretold. Convincing 
Bible Proof. N. Negidde Mission, Rochester, N.Y. 

Tells how I made $30 a week 
Free Booklet evenings home with a small mail 


order business started with $3. Sampleand plan 25c. 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 















finish air rifle. Sell 8 
lentho Nova salve at 25c, 
U.§, 3uppiy Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


“TELL ME A STORY”?—Fe27,i¢ on 


page four of 
September, October, November. Write for our 30 day offer, 


G, W. LEWIS PUB. CO., 4559 Forrestville Ave,, Chicago, Il. 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


of all kinds sold, rented and exchanged. Bargain list free. 
(Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 





Military 











Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. prepared to order. 
Outlines furnished. Translations made. 
Miller's Literary Ageney, 211 Riesinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 





WE PAY S36 A WEEK and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D5, Parsons, Kansas. 





DRAMATIZE YOUR HEALTH LESSONS! 
Complete Program 50 cents. Endorsed by U. S. Govern- 
ment. MINNIE SPEER BOONE, Caruthersville, Mo. 





Alaskan Art Views - Exquisite sea-and-mountain en- 
S largement 7x11 in., hand-colored, for framing, 
$1.0 $1.00 postpaid. Gurden Farwell, Skaguay, Alaska 





Cash or bg bs pity. 


ventions Commercialized s:".i.r8e°%o. 


Stamp | Names on key checks. 
“efor sample and instructions 
imide 





Make $19 2 100. Send 
Keetag Co., Cohoes, N. ¥ 


Writers-*""" Poems, Plays,etc. are wante 1 for pub- 


hieation. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My me thod 
krowtr 











_the only way to prevent the hair from 
y, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
sing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture, 


’ 42-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


The World Remapped | 


By R. Baxter Blair 

it ~ 80-page book summarizing the changes 
1 espe Geography by continents. Every 
yo ler of geography and history should have 

on her desk for ready reference, 

Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. 

D USE COUPON 

ENOYER -GEPPERT COMPANY 

Scientific School Map Makers 





Write t 


D.J. MAHLE 














460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago } 
RAMS 5a Cotbed i | 
| 
Address......,....... 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to practical needs. They, i 
have been educationally reared 
“Twelve inches make one foot, thee 
feet make one yard’—words! 

Our school graduates should be able 
to measure mentally, and with a fair 
degree of accuracy, the dimensions of a 
room, a window or a door, the length or 
width of a street, the weight of a pack- 
age, the contents of a bucket or basket, 
the yards in a rug, the height of a 
building, the width of a river, the num- 
ber of persons in a crowd, the acreage 
of a rural field, the frontage of a city 
lot. Only by ’ studying the concrete, 
instead of words or abstractions, can 
they acquire these mental standards 
of measurement. Otherwise, like the 
bird in the tree, they can see things 
only as big or little, many or few; they 
cannot interpret their quantitative en- 
vironment. 

But how shall teachers emancipate 
themselves from the tyranny of the 
textbook, introduce this real arithme- 
tie into their classrooms, and get the 
pupils to thinking about real quanti- 
ties instead of their symbols? That is 
another story, but it will be found in 
nearly every modern book on_ the 
teaching of arithmetic and in the nu- 
merous articles on arithmetic in our 
current educational magazines. Let 
them seek and they will find! 





The President on Education 


(Continued from page 175) 

some experience in both, I feel quali- 
fied to assure you that there are two 
departments, at least, of human activ- 
ity which will never strongly attract 
those who seek the merely substantial 
rewards. Those two are teaching and 
the public service. There are rewards, 
real and highly gratifying, for those 
who engage in them, but they are not 
found in accumulations, wealth, and 
the indulgences which wealth makes 
possible, They are in the conscious- 
ness of service rendered. 

“T would not attempt to attract men 
or women to these vocations through 
promises of merely substantial ad- 
vantages, but I would lift up a Ma- 
cedonian call; in behalf of our schools 
and colleges, to men and women who 
feel the urge to public usefulness. 
More even than money and endow- 
ments, our educational establishment 
needs the devout, unselfish sustaining 
support of people ‘moved by instincts of 
patriotism and service. These, thus 
inspired, may be sure that the Ameri- 
can public will recompense them, in 
such a service as this, to the best of its 
ability; and my plea ‘to- day is for that 
largest possible liberality.’ 





| 
4 





As art is not for art’s sake, but for 
life’s sake, so education is not for edu- 
cation’s sake alone. The teacher must 
train her pupils to make not only a 
living, but a life. 

People do not live by reason—as 
they should—but by feelings, by emo- 
tions and passions; and these feelings 
must be controlled. Such control does 
not come by nature, but by education. 
The teacher must educate folks. 

A democracy—a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple—cannot be achieved without in- 
telligence, justice, righteousness, hon- 
esty, and a generous public spirit. The 
school must create these. The teacher 
must teach folks. A school is a place 
in which to create the environment 
for the proper development of a soul, 


and it is the teacher’s business to 
develop souls. She must bring in a 
new age. 


If the million teachers of the land 
could but realize this! We have passed 
the stone age, and the bronze age. 
We are now living in the iron age of 
civilization. A new age must be cre- 
ated. The teachers of the land must 
usher in the “Golden Rule Age.” 
D. W. Kurtz, President McPherson Col- 
lege. 


I would much sooner surrender a 
portion of the territory of the com- 
monwealth to an ambitious and aggres- 
sive neighbor, than I would surrender 
the minds of its children to the domain 








of ignorance.—Horace Mann. 









Sane Porter Silk Gloves 


Direct from the Manufacturer to You 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


i This is the first time that the readers 
of this or any other magazine have been 
offered the opportunity of procuring the 
genuine JANE PORTER Silk Gloves 
direct from the manufacturer at 
prices even lower than most retail- 
Hers pay for gloves of inferior qual- 
: ity. Our new plan of selling from 
/ mill to wearer eliminates the job- 
bers’ and retailers’ profits and 
makes the extremely low prices 
possible. And of still greater 
importance to you is the fact 
that we sell the JANE POR- 
TER Gloves to you under an 





















absolute guarantee that if 
they are not satisfactory in 
every respect, they may be 
returned and the purchase 


/ price will be refunded to you, plus 
return charges. 
JANE PORTER Silk 
thirty years’ experience in the manufacture 
of high grade silk gloves. They are made 
from absolutely pure Japan silk woven into 
a heavy Milanese and but one weight and 
quality is used, it having been found from 
experience that silk of this particular qual- 
ity and weight is best adapted for the manu- 


Gloves are backed by 


facture of gloves and will give the greatest 
, satisfaction and the maximum of service. 
{ The styles offered in this advertisement 
are absolutely correct and up-to-the-minute. 


They are made from patterns which are the 
final results of thirty years of constant im- 
provements and are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly. ‘The workmanship is unexcelled and 
any woman who wears a pair of the JANE 


Long 


PORTER Gloves will immediately appre- 
Gloves ciate the perfectness of the sewing, the 
artistry shown in their making and _ the 


? sturdy build of the gloves in every particular. 
The full value of these appreciated 


$1.75 Prepaid 


gloves will only be 


Women's Elbow Length . 

Gloves of Heavy Quality after they have been worn for a leng period of time and 
Milanese Silk. About 24 we know that after a woman has once had a pair of 
inches long. Double tipped. the JANE PORTER Silk Gloves, she will never be satis- 
fingers. F Heavy silk embroidered fied with any other. 

backs. Three clasp fasteners at : rm . 

wrist. Colors: le , These gloves are furnished in sizes 5%, 6, 614, 7, 74, 
Mode, Gray. Size 8, 8% Be sure to read carefully the instructions below 
























for determining your correct size. 
They are offered in black and white 
staple shades--and also in gray and mode. The two 
latter shades harmonize with any color and it is pre- 
dicted that they will be especially popular this spring. 
A blank for your convenience in ordering is pro- 
vided below. We ‘would appreciate your showing 
this advertisement to your friends and sending 
in their orders with yours. And remember 
that we stand ready to refund your money 

if the gloves are noi satisfactory. 


-which are always 





Short Gloves, a Pair 

a $1.00 Prepaid 

Women's Short Gloves of Heavy 

Our Quality Milane nt ‘Silk. Dot 

ble tipped a seal oats 

$ Ik , abt vn ed backs. 

Guarantee RO 

Botas 6 Slack, 

The JANE PORTER Silk White, Mode, Gray. 
Gloves are sold under an b's. 


absolute guarantee that if 
they do not meet with your 
approval in every respect, 
you may return them and 
we will refund your money 
and will pay the transporta- 


tion charges—both ways. 
This puts the gloves to the 
supreme test and makes 
you the sole judge. 
We refer you as to our reliz “eM to 
bd € 
References * the Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y., 


or to any other bank in our city; also the Publishes rs of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


JANE PORTER, Horneil, N. Y. 





How to Order USE THIS ORDER BLANK 





Read Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Date snadesdittg) Mitaws 
Carefully F ‘ 
Iam enclosing herewith $...-. for which please 
send me silk gloves as follow 
— NUMBER : 
PAIRS SIZE COLOR LONG OR SHORT amount 
fe DY) Se Lane ne Cee BP te 
gers touching, thumb raised; 
draw tape closely, but not a Pa m 5 aia a 
iv a oe s ! . : . 
era as gees in ase _ In accordance with your guarantee itis understood 
son (do not include thumb), that if I am not entirely satisfied with the gloves, I wil 


inches 


number of 


The > - ; 
"he your return them at once and you wil! refund to me the amount 


hand measures is the size or which I am enclosing herewith and also the return 
the glove you wear. Never charges. 
order a glove too small, 
PO IIEE. snnccaxcnrnecadenssxchecccsnscececces pancaconceccaseccesees 
Jane Porter Silk Gloves 
for Women are furnished in Ia: Wine skeksnsncnectenasasscovenseces SCate..ceccccecerrceccers 


the following sizes: 5'2, 6, 
62, 7, 72, 8, BY 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retold by Susie ME Best 

















FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
‘27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
*28 More Fables from Afsop 
“29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery ‘lales—7Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
“30 Story of a Sunbeain—Miller 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1o4 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
*228 First Term Primer—A/aguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faron 


*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave ‘Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7ay/or 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezte; 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Aniinal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*io Wings and Stings—//alifjax 

“41 Story of Wool —Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

443 Story of the Mayflower—A/cCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 








*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aertes 

Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Gardeu of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Simzth 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

260 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smeith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Vacation—Sm 7th 

+290 Fuzz in Japan 
Reader— Maguire 

*2300 Four Little Bushy-Taiis—Smith 

*201 Patriotic Bushy Lails—Smith 

*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith : ; 

*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 

*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 

*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 

*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 

THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezier 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Aeztes 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AflcCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—Alayune 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup—Kirby 
“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
¥137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currauts and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


mm 


A Child-Life 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—M/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
‘oo Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—BSaker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—Aaker. 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—M/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution-—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 
"164 The Little Brown Raby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, ((VoS. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from ‘Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and 
Stories—Knapp 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*r5 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*1St Stories of the Stars—Mc/Fee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Aezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
#78 Stories of the Backwoods 
#79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rettes 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 Ainerican Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—faris 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
+248 Makers of European History 


Literature 


+90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 


and 


Other 


*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 


“103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged};— 
Aingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

#172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night Before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Carvroll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

“291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessous in Everyday Man- 
ners— Bailey 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 
Bailey 


and 
and 


in 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents per 





*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 

Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Srown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane , 
105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding’ that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKance 
*144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*o75 When Plymouth 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
4208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
+212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I1—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —A/cFee 

219 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M., Peirce 

“299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


Colony Was 


Golden River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 





The titles indicated by an ast 


Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics ‘ot All Grades 
350 Books (rsprceis) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


It contains, in addition to many 
This is the most extended list of 

Each book has 32 or more i 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, F 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
isk (*) in the . 














The Story of Iron 


BOORDON OoDEN 


© 0 Crm pumms aur, 
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Geography 
#114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 


*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 
#246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
#247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumbd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
#116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bushk 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleoun—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
“1a8 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
"533 Story of Ohio—Galéreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wiscousin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne + 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘lhanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley's Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
#225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Whittier * 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


and 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


following list are supplied also in limp cloth 
covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp cloth binding. 


- *260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

#147 Story of King Arthur, as told 

Tennyson—Hallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + : 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving A 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 


213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel, | 
the | 


214 More Selections from 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales 
peare—Part I— ‘Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the <Eneid — Church 
(Cond. ) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heitlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper)— Weekes 


Dickens)—Heitlig 


*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn | 


—Long fellow 


*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed | 


from Stowe)—Simons 


*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con. | 


densed from Dickens)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 


*316 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes: | 
peare —Part I1— Hamlet, Mid- | 


summer Night’s Dream 
Nature 


*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson | 
*279 The True Story of the Man in | 


the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson | 


*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + | 


*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 


*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith | 


*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster + 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 


*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other | 


Poems—#fyron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto II t 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— | 
Lowell + | 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography | 
and selected poems—Link 
#158 Washingtoun’s Farewell Address | 
and Other Papers t - 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
hy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne -— Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou— 
Macaulay + 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t F 
*236 Poems Worth Kuowing— Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the ast Minstrel- In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster ; 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade- Hawthorne 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from scott) 
Myers — (Double Number ~ 12¢ 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan 
@tory notes. 


Full Stock Carried at 
Both Offices. Order) | 
from Nearest Point. | 


Selec: | 


Iake— | 


from Shakes. | 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues. A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 











Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Ai 6.13 





Schools, Institutions, 


' and other non-theatrical users, con- 
} templating the purchase of motion 
picture machines and films, should 
obtain a booklet of valuable infor- 
* mation which is supplied without 


' eost by 

THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
| SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS, 
i (Incorporated) 


Suite 1417, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 
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Spend Next Summer in 
the Rocky Mountains — 


WE have a plan by which you can spend your next summer va- = 
in the Rocky Mountains and pay for iton the install- = 
m an. Are youinterested? If so, write TODAY for par- = 
, rates, terms, ete. We are General Western Repre- = 
, es for Walter H. Woods Co., Boston. Reference: 
Hodiamont Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 2 
Robertson’s Mountain Camps and Tours, - 
3015 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
mnrtustana min 


annua nnaaunnttIte 




















How to Get Rid of Moles 


s| A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


1 WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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Brass bound Opens over 2 f. = 
ound, | 8 ove! ‘eet long. You can see objects amile 
away. Given for selling 10 pels. Bluine at 15c a pckg. Write today. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 629 Mill St.,Concord Jct.Mass. 
sey SS 


#444444, ee esses e ne 
i ATTENTION TEACHERS 


end us your favorite film negative and 35c for 
Sample 1922 calendar, hand tinted, makes a nice 





Xmas gift. AZ-U-LYK-M, Bristol, Vermont. 
se vw 


ee 


















m } UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, ete. you ean 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., 105 Fitzcharles Bidg., Trenton, N.J. 
Churches and Schools, Catalogue for 10 


eT WOULD MONEY HEIP? 
have all the money you need. Write for 
Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
z> Cents, N. Trademore Co., Toledo, Ohio 


0 
& ) As representative of PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
beautiful samples and profitable offer today. 
Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges, 
(tee 





Arar 
Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 ve lvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
“Nr 20 for6 prints, Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 














Wanted: An experienced teacher 


portant with business ability to fill an im- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Ex-Governor Brumbaugh on 
Physical Education 


Ex-Governor M. G. Brumbaugh of 
Pennsylvania, former Superintendent 
of Schools of Philadelphia, is taking 
an active interest in the movement for 
universal physical education in the 
schools, as conducted by the National 
Physical Education Service. In this 
cause he sent out a signed appeal, which 
had special reference to Education 
Week, December 4-10, urging that a 
large place be given during that week 
“to the need, the value, the necessity for 
Universal Physical Education,” but 
which is not limited in its value to that 
particular time. It will be noted with 
interest that this appeal bears also the 
endorsement of William Jennings 
Bryan. This, as Mr. Brumbaugh states 
in a supplemental letter, was given by 
Mr. Bryan because he was fully con- 
vinced of the importance of pushing 
just now the physical phase of educa- 
tion in America. The following is the 
text of the appeal: 

“It required the stern teachings of 
Mars, the War God, to reveal to the 
American people a fundamental weak- 
ness in their system of education. More 
than one-third of the men called to the 
colors were rejected and denied admis- 
sion to the army because they were not 
physically fit to serve their country in 
its hour of supreme need. Only about 
ten per cent of the pupils in the schools 
of the Republic have had the benefit of 
physical care and the National Govern- 
ment, as well as the State Governments, 
has neglected to give sufficient care and 
culture to the bodies of our citizens, as 
if oblivious to the fact that fine intellec- 
tual advance and lofty moral standards 
are both alike largely conditioned upon 
good health, the outgrowth of careful 
physical education during the school 
years. 

“It is the duty of the National and 
State Governments to fit its citizens for 
all the fundamental duties demanded 
by the offices of peace quite as much as 
for the offices of war. In a crisis at 
great expense the Government under- 
took to do what should have been done 
by faithful, careful, prolonged training 
in the schools. One important part of 
the business of education is to promote 
the health of all the pupils. National 
stimulation will greatly aid the States. 
We have gone far from the scenes of 
carnage, but we should not lose sight of 


“M. G. BRUMBAUGH.” 
“T heartily concur in the suggestions 
above made by Ex-Gov. Brumbaugh. | 
“WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 





World Essay Contest 


The American Schoo! Citizenship 
League has arranged a “world essay 
contest” open to students of all coun- 
tries. Two sets of prizes are offered 
for the best essays on the following 
subjects: (1) “The Function of Edu- 
cation in the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding” (open to stu- 
dents in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges) ; (2) “The Essential Founda- 
tions of a Co-operating World” (open 
to seniors in secondary schools). Some 
of the most prominent educ&ators in 
the United States will act as judges. 
The contest closes June 1, 1922. Each 
essay must be accompanied by a topi- 
cal outline and a bibliography with 
brief notes on each book. Essays must 
not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), 
and must be written, preferably in 
typewriting, on one side only of paper, 
8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 
1% inches. Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. The 
name of the writer must not appear on 
the essay, which should be accompan- 
ied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school, and home address, and 
sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston 17, Mass., not later than June 
1, 1922. Essays should be mailed flat 
(not rolled). 





On earth there is nothing great but 
man. In man there is nothing great 





Addr tion in our educational sales organization. 


¢ss, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


JB 





but mind.—Sir William Hamilton. 
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the lessons the war so clearly revealed. | 
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Only 15 Cents per day 


Special to teachers 


Here's a typewriter offer that will put a high grade machine in your hands at a cost you will 
hardly feel. The very same model machines sold originally by manufacturers for $100. Each 
machine thoroughly reconstructed to last a dozen years—each having the very latest improve- 
ments: two color, back spacer, visible type, etc. This is a maximum value. Take advantage of 
it before stock is sold out. 


No. 10 Remington---No. 5 L. C. Smith Makes 
at one-half manufacturer’s price 


to close out the last of our 1921 stock 


5 Year Guarantee 


Any machine you purchase must give 
perfect satisfaction for five years or 
we will exchange or adjust it. We are 
certain it will outlast our guarantee by 
many years—and then still be worth 
a considerable amount of moncy. 


5 Days FREE Trial 


We wsk you to try your machine for 


five days--in your own home or office, 
without obligation. We want you satis- 
fied absolutely—it must be the ma- 





chine you want. If not, simply return 
and no harm done, 


Send for yours at once 


This exceptional offer which permits you to enjoy and use a high erade typewriter 
Mak« 
This offer will be withdrawn ‘when the last of our stock has been exhausted. 





Don't delay. 
while paying for it at the rate of only 15 cents per day, certainly cannot be duplicated. 


your decision today. 


Just fill in the coupon, marking X for the machine you desire. Remember that you are saving 
about 50 per cent on the cost of a typewriter by ordering one of these high grade models, and 
that you are getting a machine that looks perfectly new, operates exactly like a new machine and 


one that will last as long. Send the coupon now, This offer is restricted. 


Simply Mail Coupon 
International Typewriter Exchange, 177 No. State Street, Dept. 900, Chicago 


If I decide to keep it I will remit $4.65 for 
If not 








Send typewriter marked X. I enclose $3 as deposit. 
12 months till full price of $58.80 is paid, ‘Title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
satisfactory I will return and receive refund of deposit. 


[-] REMINGTON L. C. SMITH 
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\_ )lipshod Equipment 


It is surprising that so many school lavatories still 
have the old-fashioned roll that is so insanitary 
and wasteful when at minimum cost they could 
be equipped with the cabinet system of 


[OMNI YGIENE 


ONLIWON is particularly adapted to schools 
because it protects each individual and discourages 
waste of toilet paper. A dust-proof cabinet delivers 
consecutively just two sheets of paper at a time. 











Send for school folder ‘‘Health, the First Lesson.’’ 


DEPT. D, A. P.W. PAPER CO. ALBANY, N.Y. 





80 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers . . .* 








PRACTICAL 
MetHoos Aras «xo DEVICES 


ror TEACHERS 


VOLUME |! 










Subjects 
Treated — 
“a PRACTICAL 
MeTHODS Alps ano DEVICES 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 













Drills 
VOLUME II 
Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work Volumes 
~~ Each 9x12 
cience 
Manual Arts Inches 
Citizenship ag 
Nature Study Bound in 
Dramatization 
Writing Full Baby 
Recitations Seal Keratol 
Plays and | 576 Pages with Gold 
Exercises 8 ° 
Over 500 Illustrations Stamping 





We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach- 
ers. Several new departments and special features have been added making the books more usable 
and helpful than ever before. 

In the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest pos- 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS, Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


4 of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year's subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. ‘Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 
7 is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
The Price of the Books next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE | "GSE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Every order for F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. : 
Practical Methods, You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 











* Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
Aids and Devices for volumes, and enter or extend my a a Normal a 
. Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
Teachers 1s accepted one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
under an absolute ge I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
J of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 


| | I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered incicate Py a check mark (x) 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


C] Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
—) of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


| j I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


and give instructions Name oo. s ccc e cc ce eens eeeeeenereneseeseeaenas seeseenes “ os err reryy) seeesee 
for the return of the P. Q.accccc ccc cccceeenesereeneeeseeeeeaaaeseeeeaseeeeane Covesccevecece eee 
Street or R. F. Does eecce cocneccscvccnvcnece PYYTTTILETT TET seeereosece 








books at our expense. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 


“Tommy, mother has letters to write. 
Won’t you please be quiet?” “Yes, 
muver, if you’ll give me my drum to 
play with.” 


“What’s the trouble old man?” “I’m 
in a bad way. I lie awake nights think- 
ing about my work. Then, when I’m.at 
work, I keep going to sleep.” 


Jones—Was the public dinner you 
went to a sucess. White—It was the 
best dinner I ever attended. Every 
speaker who was down for a speech 
on the program had tonsilitis. 


Crawford—Keep your wife supplied 
with a box of candy and perhaps she 
won’t nag you. Crabshaw—Candy 
wouldn’t stop her. That woman can 
keep on talking with her mouth full of 
hairpins. 

Judge—You are charged with con- 
tempt of court. Can you give any rea- 
son why sentence should not be passed 
upon you? Prisoner—Yes, your honor. 
The charge is false. This court is ut- 
terly beneath my contempt. 


Jenkins was sitting down to break- 
fast one morning when he was astound- 
ed to see in the paper an announce- 
ment of his own death. He rang up 
friend Smith at once. “Halloa, Smith!” 
he said. “Have you seen the announce- 
ment of my death in the paper?” 
“Yes,” replied Smith. “Where are you 
speaking from?” 

“Neurasthenia,” said Miss Biggums 
to her cook, “I think we will have some 
chicken croquettes to-day out of that 
left-over pork and_ calves’ liver.” 
“Yes’m,” said Neurasthenia, called 
“Teeny” for short. “An’ we got a little 
bread dressing what went wid the pork, 
mum. Shall I make apple sauce out’n 
hit, mum?” 

English charwomen demand twice 
the money and double the food of pre- 
war days. One of them is reported as 
saying to her employer: “Your feed- 
ing, ma’am, is satisfactory, but owing 
to our havin’ to eat more to keep goin’ 
in these anxious times, us charladies 
have decided to take no stoopin’ jobs 
after dinner.” 

The palm for brevity in speech 
should be awarded to a marine who 
testified about the explosion of a gun 
on a war-vessel—an explosion which 
had sent him to the hospital for some 
months. “Please give your version of 
the explosion,” he was asked. “Well,” 
he said, “I was standing beside the gun; 
there was an awful racket, and the doc- 
tor said, ‘Sit up and take this.’” 


Teacher was impressing upon the 
class the importance of accurate obser- 
vation. To illustrate she said, “Now 
each of you look around this room and 
tell me what is the most interesting ob- 
ject to you and why.” Tommy Jones 
was the first to raise his hand. “Yes, 
Thomas, what is the most interesting 
object you have observed?” “Your 
desk, please, Miss.” “Why?” “Billy 
Baker put a snake in it.” 


In a Great Western railway carriage, 
on the way up to London, a youth had 
disturbed and annoyed the other pas- 
sengers@by loud and foolish remarks 
during a great part of the journey. As 
the train passed Hanwell Lunatic Asy- 
lum he remarked: “I often think how 
nice the asylum looks from the rail- 
way.” “Some day,” growled an old 
gentleman, “you will probably have oc- 
casion to remark how nice the railway 
looks from the asylum.” 


A gentleman who was passing near 
to where some building operations were 
going on, noticed three men lying 
smoking by the road side. Addressing 
them, he said: “I will give half a crown 
to the laziest man of the three.” One 
man rushed forward eagerly declaring: 
“Bejabers and that’s me, sorr.” A 
companion raised himself to a sitting 
position, and said: ‘He is a liar, mis- 
ter. Oi ken do less in a longer time 
than him.” The gentleman looked at 
the third man, still reclining and smok- 
ing in a dreamy fashion, and asked: 
“Well, what do you say?” Third man: 
“Oi’m too toired to talk; but if yez 
loike, ye ken slip it into me pocket 
here!” 
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“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 








per 
Copy 


per 
Copy 


I Did It 


A BOOK IN WHICH HUNDREDS 
OF TEACHERS TELL OF ORIG- 
INAL SCHOOLROOM DEVICES 
THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 

PROVED SUCCESSFUL 







£4 GIA £ ALAOSS 

















interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote § school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and a and er 
out how they succeede . 

. ine them? magazine, 
eS “How I Did It,” 


Our real object in the | contains the most 
publication of “FE helpful of all the 
Did It” is to makeit pos- | material that has ap- 
sible for you to do this. peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 














The contents of “‘How I 
DidlIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
tfeated in each. ieee 

TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 4 






of itssizeand price. Arithmetic ...........-+5-- 3 
The helps and de- Language.....-- . 61 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ | Geography -.-- a» 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling .....- . 48 
of them— are well | History ...- one 
worth the price of | Writing... sciee 
the book. Reading .....-...-.+-.--1:021 42 
“How I Did It”’ Hygiene ........- vee 26 


Decoration and “Att... 30 


en So See Nature Study and 











printed in clear, Py 

readable type on a —,nenemitare-...---- ds z 
good gradeofpaper. —. “i 

It is bound in limp | Maser. nents 
cloth covers and is | Games........- 

as well made in | Seat Work 

every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much Miscellaneous .........--»-- 47 








higher prices. 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order from Nearest Point. | 
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“_»nd remember that time you tried to play 
the fiddle for us!” 

A roar of laughter filled the great auditorium. 
It was a meeting of the old high school alumni. 

The current of conversation had drifted to 
music. With unwonted fervor I had explained, 
“Good music is the most beautiful thing in the 
word!” 

“I say” laughed Ben, “remember the time you 
gave us some ‘good music’? Do you still play 
the fiddle?” 

The memory of that awful day brought with 
ita peculiarly sinking sensation. My thoughts 
flew back four years when, in this very same 
auditorium, I attempted to play the violin for 
the first time in public. It was my first—and my 
last attempt. 

The huge room was filled with visitors, stu- 
dents and teachers. I remember the thrill I felt 
when I stepped before the tense, expectant au- 
dience. My head was high and I smiled confi- 
dently. Why not? Hadn’t I studied violin for a 
whole year, with the best teachers in the town? 
I bowed stifly—and began to play. 

For a while everything went fine. As I was 
young, [had chosen a melody of love and the sweet 
tones of my violin blended into a pretty harmony. 

But suddenly something went wrong. Per- 
haps it was a note out of place; perhaps it was 
my trembling fingers. Anyhow, there was a 
dreadful discord. I came “down to earth” with 
acrash to find that my violin was screeching 
like a back-yard tom cat. In my embarrassinent, 
the notes of the music became blurred, I lost my 
place, I hesitated—and stopped. 

There was an ominous silence; 
I can still feel it. Then one of 
the boys laughed out-right—and 
for the first time in my life I 
longed for oblivion. A feeble at- 
tempt at applause followed, no 
doubt out of sympathy for me. 

With bowed head and burning 
cheeks, I left the platform. “What 
have I done?” I moaned in- 
wardly. “I’ve disgraced myself— 
Ican never face them again!” wyusster 

As for the violin—I was “our ittle 
through with it forever. 

An unnecessarily sharp slap on 
the bak recalled me to the pres- 
ent. “Never mind, old top,” Ben 
Was su ying, “maybe you’ll be able 
to pla. ‘good music’ some day.” 

I joined in the laughter that 
followed, but I was sick at heart. 
T'real!y loved music and it hurt 
to be idiculed even though the 
Spirit vas one of jest. 


[ Resolved to Study Violin 
in Secret 


lessons. 


delphia, Pa. 


lessons. 


Church, 
12 years. 
Fulton, Mo. 


months.’’—U. 


at as a child, I realized the resistless charm 

; omg ¢. Ihad always wanted to play. I would 

in, ! would study in secret and surprise 
all, 


Somewhere I had read about a wonderful new 





Thousands Write 
Like This: 


“T am delighted to tell you 
how I am getting on ‘with my 
Everything is so plain. 
I had been going to a teacher 
for about two months and could 
not seem to learn a thing. But 
how quick I understand your 
lessons.’’-—Eliza Logan, 


“T have already earned enough 
with my mandolin to pay for 
the instrument and the course of 
Have received many 
compliments upon my playing.” 
Plettnei, 


“Have learned more about 
music and playing in the four 
lessons I received from you than 
I expected to F 


Washington, D. C. 


“TI am getting along better 
than I ever did with a teacher 
right with me.’’-—Edna Brown, 
Springfield, Mass, 


method of learning 
music without a 
teacher, I determin- 
ed to try it. 


And so I sent for Piano Cornet 
‘the first lesson of —" — 
i Organ Sight Singing 
that new easy Print- Tous cak “Celle 
and-Picture method Traps Hawaiian 
that has taught so Banjo Guitar 
many people to play Mandolin Harmony and Tenor 
Clarinet Composition 


music by note in 
such a short time. 

After the first les- 
son, all my old am- 
bitions returned. So 
simple and interest- 
ing was the study 
that it actually fas- 
cinated me. I en- 
tered into the spirit 
of the thing with a 
new-born — enthusi- 
asm, with a thrill of 
joy at the surprise 
I would soon create. 
Thus my delightful 
lessons continued, each day preparing me for 
the brilliant triumph to come. 

And it came! At the next alumni meeting 
I played—played to the vast audience that 
packed the auditorium. It was a song of 
triumph—a glorious, exulting melody that 
sent my very spirit to ineffable heights. Oh, 
it was superb! The deafening applause was 
ample recompense for that other 
awful day. At last I had reached 
my goal—I had played “good 
music.” 


I could go on and on telling you 
about music’s hidden soul and 
how its wonders were revealed to 
me, brightening my life and the 
lives of those around me. But I 
have been asked only to tell you 
about how I learned music with- 
out a teacher and to enable you 
to profit by my experience. 


Phila- 


Forestville, 


girl has been 
elected organist of the Junior 
Epworth League of M. E 
South, 
your lessons—and at the age of 
That is speaking well 
for your school.’’—J. G. Castle, 


Why Don’t You Surprise 
YOUR Friends 


Through this wonderful meth- 
od you can easily and quickly 
learn to sing or to play your fav- 
orite musical instrument. The 
cost is low—averaging only a few 
cents a lesson. 

With this new method studying 
becomes an actual pleasure. No 
need to join a class or to pin yourself down to 
certain hours for lessons or practice. You take 
the lessons in the privacy of your own home— 
and practice whenever it is most convenient for 
you. Your rapid progress will amaze not only 
your friends but you, yourself. 

Just think !—over 250,000 people have learned 
to sing and play through this new easy method. 


after taking 


in six 
Whitman, 


FOR BEGINNERS OR 
ADVANCED PUPILS 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


Saxophone 
Guitar 
Ukulele 
Harp 
Piccolo 
Trombone 


Banjo 


And just as they have put more happiness into 
their own lives and the lives of others—just as 
they have gained greater popularity than they 
ever thought possible—so can you. 

For a limited time we are making a special 
short-time offer which cuts the cost per lesson 
practically in two. Simply mail the coupon and 
full details of this offer, also our interesting 
FREE booklet will be sent you at once. But act 
quickly before this special offer is withdrawn. 
Mail the coupon or send your name on a post- 
card or in a letter TODAY. 


U. S. School of Music 


61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Mr. David F. Kemp, U. S. School of Music, 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,” and particulars 
of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
your course on 
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E are indebted for the above 
incident to a teacher in the 
Abraham Lincoln School at Low- 
ell, Mass. That such a sugges- 
tion should come from the New 
England Pie Belt signifies that 
changes of diet as well as spelling 
methods have come to pass. 
The Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany has no quarrel with such a 
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dessert as mince pie, neverth 


less it understands the viewpoi it 


of the 4th grader above. H 
a modern youngster to wh: 
heavy sweets mean very litt 


but Jell-O and whipped cre: 


—please say it again. 


Write to our Le Roy, N- 


York, office for a free re 
book. 
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